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PREFACE 


TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


The ol)jcct of tliis volume is to exhibit, within a 
moderate compass, wliatever is most interesting in 
the adventures and observations of those travellers 
who, from the earliest ages, and in various direc¬ 
tions, hav(' sought to explore Africa; and also to give 
a general view of the physical and social condition 
of that extensive continent at the present day. This 
^ quart(T of the globe has afforded ampler scope than 
any otluT to that enterprising spirit which impels 
men, regardless of toil and peril, to penetrate into 
unknown countries. Down to a comparatively re¬ 
cent pcrioi^. the greater part of its immense surface 
was the subject only of vague report and conjec¬ 
ture. The progress of those discoverers, by whom a 
v»!ry large extent of its interior has at length been 
disclosed, having been accompanied with arduous 
lalwurs, and achieved in the face of the most for¬ 
midable obstacles, presents a succession of striking 
incidents, as well as of new and remarkable ob. 
jeets: And our interest cannot feil to If height¬ 
ened by the consideration, that Britain, by the 
intrepid spirit of her travellers, her associations 
of distinguished individuals, and her national pa¬ 
tronage, has secured almost the exclusive glory of 
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the many important discoveries which have bt’en 
made within (he last forty years. 

The work now submitted to the public, and the 
recent one on the Polar Regions, embrace two of 
the most interesting fields of modern adventure. The 
brave men who traversed these opposite parts of 
the world, frequently found their efforts checked, 
and their career arrested, by the operation of ciiuscs 
which, although equally powerful, were yet ex¬ 
tremely different in their nature. In the Northern 
Seas, they suffered from that dreadful extremity of 
cold to which high latitudes are exposed; in Africa, 
from the scorching heat and ]>estilential vapours pe¬ 
culiar to a tropical climate: There, they encounter¬ 
ed the fury of oceans and tem[)ests; here, the pri¬ 
vations and fatigues which oppress the traveller in 
parched and boundless draerts. In the former they 
had less to endure from that almost total absence of 
human life, which renders the Arctic zone so dreary, 
than they had to sustain in the latter from the 
fierce, contemptuous, and persecuting character of 
the people who occupy a great portion of the Li¬ 
byan continent. In a word, while exploring thes<^ 
remote regions, they braved almost every sp<>cies of 
danger, and passed through every variety of suffer- 
^ which the strength and fortitude of man 
can be tried. 

The interval, short as it is, which has elapsed 
since the first appearance of this work, has afforded 
the means of adding materially to its value. An 
outline of M. Douville’s travels has been given from 
the reports presented by himself to the “ Socicte de 
Geographic.” The discovery by'the Messrs Lander 
of the termination of the Niger, which has fulfil. 
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So varied are the subjects introduced into this 
work, that, in order to do justice to them, it was 
found nec^sary, on its first publication, to exceed 
very considerably the limits to which the volumes 
of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library must in ge¬ 
neral be confined. From the new matter introduced 
into the present edition, a still farther extension has 
Iiecome indispensable; but in order to prevent the 
volume from acquiring too great a bulk, the scien¬ 
tific chapters have been printed in a smaller though 
a very distinct type. As the Publishers, however, 
have made no increased charge on account of these 
enlargements, the reader, it is presumed, will ap¬ 
preciate the motives which, in the present instance, 
have induced them to incur the additional expense. 


Edikuvugh, "ISth May 1832. 
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DISCOVERY AND ADVENTURE^ 


IS 

AFRICA. 


CHAPTEE L 

General View of the Natural Features of Aftiea. 

ttniductory Observations—Its Sitnatios on the Globe—Extensive 
Deserts—Moniitains and Rivers—^Vegnt^e Life—Animal Life 
ASocial Aspect—Striking Contrasts vrUeh H presents. 

Ibfork followirg the career of adventure and dia- 
overy in Africa, and viewing its kingdoms and re- 
'ions under their varied aspects, it may be iote* 
csting to f;|0|e a rapid survey of this continent in 
Is "“ijihl*. X*'* ^ came from the hands of Na- 
ure.‘^i|pcrti|h immense, and abounding even with 
be moMW^king and surprising contrasts, yet, on a 
ienesM,K|f^w, a certain tmifimbity, approaching al- 
no^lijPl(^notony, appears to pervade it From one 
md toihe o|her, dreary wastes, of almost boundless 
txtotlt||rMlf%presd over its surface, alternating with 
sright‘intt^als of the most luxuriant vegetation. 
Fhese arid tracts however have their borders embel- 
iishedliy shrubs and powers, tinted with the mMt 
brilliant hues; while a profusion of animal life, in 
its forms, distinguishes the more temperate latitudes. 

A 



J8 NATURAL FEATURES OF AFKICA. 

A|H<!a» considered in relation to her place on the 
mapj Imnns an extensive continent situated nearly 
^ centre of the earth, and ohstructing the great 
high'W’ay across the ocean. IIer coasts form the chief 
barrier to a direct maritime intercourse lietween the 
distant extrimities of the globe. To j)erform the 
vast circuit of Iht shores, and to round lier stormy 
capes, have tried the courage and hardiliood of the 
greatest navigators, ('ould Africa ceas(! to exist, 
great facilities would Ik* afforded to the commuiiica* 
tion between tiio other coutineiits, and many new 
channels of commerce would he opened u]). As she, 
however, has an e.\istenee likely to be coeval with 
theirs, our concern is with her actual condition, pre¬ 
senting as it does many peculiar claims to interest 
in the eyes of the philosopher and politician. 

The physical peculiarities which distinguish i^f- 
rica seem to depend ehielly on the circumstance, that 
almost her whole territory is situated within the 
tropics. The other portions of the earth's surface, 
which lie directly beneath the solar influence, con¬ 
sist generally cither of sea, or of narrow and insular 
lands refreshed by breezes from the ocean. But the ' 
greatest breadth of Africa is under the immediate 
power and dominion of the sunand ni(Mt of her 
people see that great planet, in its annual progress 
from tropic to tropic, pass twice over their heads, 
and thus experience a repetition of its most intense 
and perpendicular rays. The highest blessings of 
this sublunary world, when carried beyond a cer¬ 
tain limit, become its deadliest bane. That parent 
orb, which cheers and illumines the rest of the earth, 
glares on Africa with oppressive and malignant 
beam, blasting the face of Nature, and covering her 
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witli l)arrenness and dcsolaticm. Sornt times it con¬ 
verts the soil into a nuked desert, sometimes over¬ 
spreads it with a noxious (!xeess of animal and ve- 
getahlo lift;. The soil, when not watered hy copi¬ 
ous rains or river-inundations, is scorched and dried 
up, till it is <'onvert<;d into a dreary waste. Hence 
it is, that in Africa plains of sand form a feature 
so truly alarming. The fireac Desert, with the 
exception of the narrow valley of the Nile, reaches 
across the entire continent, exhibiting an expanse 
of burning surface, where for many days the tra¬ 
veller finds not a drop of water, nor sees the least 
vestige of animal or vegetable nature. He pursues 
his dreary route amid loose hills, continually shift¬ 
ing, and leaving no marks to guide his course. 
Every hreeze is filled with dust, which enters the 
mtuth and nostrils, and penetrates between the 
clothes and skin. Sometimes the sand drives along 
ill clouds and whirlwinds, beneath which it was 
once thought that caravans and even armies had 
been buried; but it is now ascertained that the nu¬ 
merous l)on<*s which whiten the desert are merely 
’ those of travellers who have sunk under famine, 
thirst, and fatigue; and that the sand, which con¬ 
tinually blows, has accumulated above them. Tra-* 
vellers over these desolate trdcts have been impress, 
ed with the idea of their being the bed of an ancient 
ocean. This is not the place to enter into a specu¬ 
lation on the formation of the earth. That every 
part of its surface lay once beneath the waters is 
sufficiently apparent; but there is at least no histo., 
rical proof that Africa'emerged later than other eon. 
tinents. The earliest records represent her deserts - 
to have been as extensive as they are in our days. 
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and to have fffessed equally close upon the culti¬ 
vated belt along the iiortliern coast. In general, 
all regions between the tropics, when not copiously 
watered, moulder into .sand, alternating with a hard 
and impenetrable stratum of clay. The central 
wastes of Asia, those of .iVrahia and of Sindetie 
Indostan, though inferior to those of Africa, are yet 
of a similar character, and of iniinens*? extent. 

In order to obviate the extreme effects of the tro¬ 
pical sun, which produces a desolation so dreadful. 
Nature has provided suitable rennslies : Every 
country under this latitude has its rainy season, 
when, amid the bla/.e of lightnings and tlu* noise of 
thunders rending the sky. Heaven seems to open all 
her windows to pour an unbrokeji flood upon the 
earth. The ground is covort'd as with a deluge, and 
the dry lK*ds of the rivulets are covered with tor¬ 
rents; yet so intense are the sun’s rays, that the 
moisture thus lavished upon the'surfa<;e is quickly 
dried up. Great rivers, which, swollen l>y the rains, 
overflow' their banks and iay the surrounding <»un- 
try under water, or at least afford the i))eans of arti¬ 
ficial inundation, are tlie principal source of that 
luxuriant fertility, that mighty growth of vegetable 
form.s, which singularly characterize the tropical 
climates. It is to the \vat<'rs, which descend from 
the lofty precipices and eternal snows of the Him. 
maleli, that the plains of Indostan and China owe 
their amazing fruitfulne.ss. Africa, too, has elevat¬ 
ed mountain-chains, which give rise to several rivers 
of great size and most fertilizing influence. At- 
las, along its northern border, presents, even in so 
hot a climate, pinnacles wrapt in everlasting snow. 
Still more extensive is that central range, which. 
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amid its various local names, is most generally known 
under tlie jwetical ap)>ellation of “ The Moun¬ 
tains of the Aloon.” 'i'<‘t these chains, besides being 
less gigantic than those of tiu; otlier continents, la- 
lM)ur under the |)e<'uliar disadvantage of extending 
across the brea<lth only of Africa. The Andes and 
the lliinmaleh, those slujanidous heights of Ame¬ 
rica and Asia, as they traverse these continents in 
the direction of their length, cover a much greater 
surface, and thus create fertility in the more limited 
jdains which intervene iK'twecn the mountains and' 
the ocean. But the largest of tin? African rivers, 
directing th<‘ir course through a vast extent of low 
jand, reach the .sea only by a very circuitous wurse. 
•Several of them, too, diffusing their w'aters into lakes, 
«'X[>ire in the very heart of the continent. The re- 
silit is, that the enormous breadth of the Sahara, or 
Great Desert, is scarcely irrigated even by a stream¬ 
let. It depends entirely on the periodical rains; and 
these sink into the sandy and jwrous surface, till, 
being arrested at the de[)th of eight or ten feet, tiny 
form that if sea under ground” which has bt>en 
traced over a large portion of the waste. 

Vegetable life, in conswiiience of this absence of 
moisture, is scantily diffused over a great extent eff 
th(! continent. In the heart’of the mountains how¬ 
ever, and in the kingdoms along their border, the soil 
is most profusely watered, and, under the influence 
of a tropical sun, produces, perhaps beyond any other 
part of the world, that luxuriant growth, and those 
gigantic vegetable forms, which distinguish the equa¬ 
torial regions. The baobab, or great calabash, ap¬ 
pears to be the most enormous trin.* on th(‘ face of 
the earth. Adanson assures us, that the circumfe- 
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rence is sometimes equal to thirteen fathoms, as mea¬ 
sured by his arms clasped round the trimk. Branches, 
extending horizontally, each equal to a large tree, 
make the baobab a forest as it were in itself. The 
mangrove, too, which rises on the borders of rivers 
or inundated spots, diffuses itself in a manner 
truly nmiarkable. The branches, dro|)j)ing down 
upon th<! watery bank, strike r(K>t and grow; hence 
th(! original plant, spreading farther and farther, 
forms over the stream a species of natural arcade. 
These mighty trees do not stand alone, but have 
their inti'rstices filled iq) Ity numberless shrubs, 
canes, crc<‘ping and j>arasitical i)lants, which inter¬ 
sect and entwine with each other till they form 9 
thick and impenetrable ma.ss of underwood. To 
cut even a narrow path through these dense forests 
is a laborious process; and as sluHits arc continiiaHy 
growing inwards on each sidi', the track, without 
constant travelling and the dilig(mt use of the axe. 
soon becomes impassable. 

As we approach the confmes of the Desert, these 
giants of the wood di,sappcar, and vcgetatioji pre- 
.seiits a different and more jileasing aspect. It (‘xhi- 
bits now the light and gay form of the acacia, whole 
forests of which rise amid the sand, distilling those 
rich gums that afford'an im[)ortant material of 
African commerce. The lotiix, a celebmted and 
classical shrub, the tamarisk, and otluT small and 
elegant trees, afford agreeable and nutritive lasrries, 
which co!istitut<! the food of s<!veral nations. Va¬ 
rious flowering bushes, of the most delicate tints, 
rising in wild and spontant'ods beauty, embellish 
the precincts of the waste. Thus the Desert, in its 
first aijproaches, and before vegetable life begins to 
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oxpin;, doos not assume its stern cliaracter, but 
wears even a peculiarly pleasing and smiling aspect. 

The animal world”' in Africa changes equally 
its nature as it jiasses from one to anotluT of these 
opposite regions. In the jilains inundated by the 
gr(!at rivers it multiplies at an extraordinary rate, 
and often assumes huge and repulsive forms. 
Throughout all this wntiia'iit the wild tribes exist 
in large and formidable nuinl)ers, and there is scarce¬ 
ly a tract which they do not either hold in full pos¬ 
session, or fiercely dispute with man. Even the most 
densely-peopled countries border on wide forests and 
wastes, whose' savage tenants find their prey wca- 
(Sjonally in man himsi'lf, as well as in the domestic 
animals which surround him ; and when the scent 
of human slaughter is w’afted on the breeze, bands of 
htiiigry monsters hasti'ii from every side to the feast 
of blood. 'J'hese ferocious creatures hold, indeed, so 
commanding a position, that the inhabitant scarcely 
makes any altemiit to extirpate them, or even to 
keep down their numbers. lie wages against them 
only a defeasive war, and employs his courage and 
skill childly in hunting tlie elephant, the aiitelopi', 
and other jK'aceful species, by whose spoil he may 
Ik' enriched. 

The lion, that king of tlie desert, that mightiest 
anioiig the tribes which have the wilderness for their 
aliode, aliounds in Africa, and causi's all her forests 
to re-echo his midnight roar. Yet both his courage 
and fierceness have, it is said, been overrated ,• and 


• In Iho prosent cliajitcr wc athide only to a few of tlie more 
conspicuous and [H^i uliar characteristics of African ztndogy. Tlw' 
8ulf)ect is treated at {greater icu^i in a subsequent jiart of this 
volume. 
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rence is sometimes equal to thirteen fatlioms, as mea¬ 
sured by his arms clasped round the trunk. Branches, 
extendinjT horizontally, each equal to a larg<? tree, 
make the baobab a forest as it were in itself. The 
mangrove, too, which ris(>s on the Iwrders of rivers 
or inundated spots, diffuses itself in a manner 
truly remarkable. The braiiche.s, dro])ping down 
upon the watery bank, strike root and grow ; hence 
the original plant, spreading farther and farther, 
forms over the stream a species of natural arcade. 
The.se mighty trees do not stand alone, but have 
their iiiterstiws filled up by numberless shrubs, 
canes, creeping and ]»arasitical jilants, which inter¬ 
sect and entwine with each other till they form ^ 
thick and impenetrable mass of underwood. To 
cut even a narrow path through thes<‘ dense forests 
is a laborious process; and as shoots are contimiaWy 
growing inwards on each side, the track, without 
(?oiistant travelling and the diliginit use of the axe, 
soon becomes im{)as.sahle. 

As we ajiproach the confines of the ])es<>rt, these 
giants of the wood disappear, and vegetation ]>rc- 
seiits a different and more pleasing aspect. It exhi¬ 
bits now the light and gay form of the acacia, whole 
forests of which rise amid the sand, distilling those 
rich gums that afford' an important material of 
African commerce. The Miifi, a celchrated and 
classical shrub, the tamarisk, and other small and 
elegant trees, afford agreeable and nutritive berries, 
which constitute the food of sevt^ral nations. Va¬ 
rious flowering husln‘s, of the most delicate tints, 
rising in wild and spontaneous Iwauty, embellish 
the prwrincts of the waste. Thus the Desert, in its 
first approaches, and before vegetable life begins to 
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cxpiro, does not assume its stern elmractor, but 
wears even a peculiarly pleasing and smiling aspect. 

Th.e animal world"' in Africa changes equally 
its iiatiin* as it passes from one to another of th<»e 
opposite regions. ]n the plains inniidaled by tin- 
great rivers it multiplies at an extraordinary rate, 
and often assumc-s lingt; and repulsive forms. 
TJiroughout all this continent the wild tribes exist 
in large and formidable numix-rs, and there is scarce¬ 
ly a tract w Inch they do not either hold in full pos¬ 
session, or fi(‘rcely dispute with man. Even the most 
denscly-jM-opled countries border on wide forests and 
wastes, whose- savaije- ti-naiits find their prej- ocra- 
^ionally in man himsi-lf, as well as in tin- domestic 
aiiimals whii-h surround him ; and when the scent 
of human slaught(-r is waited on the- breeze-, bands of 
hfnigry memsters hasten from e-ve-ry side to the feast 
of blood. The-se- fereicious e-re-ature« imld, inde?ed, so 
e-ommaiiding a peisitiem, that the inhabitant scare-ely 
make-s any atte-mpt tee e-xtirpate the*ni, or eve-n to 
ke-e'i) elown their numbers. He wage-s against them 
only a de-feasive war, and e-mploys his e-ourage and 
skill e-hiefly in hunting the elephant, the antelope, 
and either peae-eful sjiecies, by whose spoil he may 
be e-nriched. 

'i’he lion, that king of tlie desert, that mightiest 
among the tribe-s which have the-wilderuc-ss for their 
abode, abemnds in Afrie-a, and causes all her forests 
to re-e-cho his midnight reiar. Yet both his courage- 
and fie;rcene;8s have, it is said, been overrated ; and 


* In tlic prese-nt chapter wc allude only to a few of the more 
cunspicunns and {Keculiar charae-teenstie-s ed* African aoedogy. The 
solMi'ct is troatesl at greater Iciigtli in a subsesetnent part of tliis 
volume. 
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the man who can undauntedly face him, or evade 
his first dreadful spring, rarely falls his victim. 
Wider ravages are committed by the hyena, not tlie 
strongest, but the most feroidous and untanieable of 
all the beasts of prey. These creatures, by moving in 
numerous bands, achieve what is beyond the single 
strength of the greater animals ; they burst with 
mighty inroad into the cities, and have even carried 
by storm fortified enclosures. The elephant roams in 
vast herds through the densely.wooded tracts of the 
interior, disputing with the lion the rank of king of 
the lower creation ; matchless in bulk and strength, 
yet tranquil, majestic, peaceful, hnl in troops mider 
the guidance of the most ancient of the number, 
having a social and almost moral existence. He at. 
tacks neither man nor beast. The human lieing is 
more frequently the aggressor, not only with the 
view of protecting the fruits of the earth, but also in 
order to obtain the bony substance composing his 
tusks, which, under the name of ivory, forms om* of 
the most valued articles of African trade. The pro. 
digious strength of the elephant, bis almost impene¬ 
trable hide, his rapid though unwieldy movements, 
reiser him a most perilous object of attaeik even to 
the boldest hunters; so that pits and snares of va. 
rious kinds are the usual modes by which his (cap¬ 
ture is effected_InsUiad of the tiger, Africa has the 

leopard and the panther, belonging, however, only 
to certain of its districts. 

In thd^rge and broad rivers of this continent, and 
throiighrae immense forests which overshadow them, 
a race of amphibious animals of monstrous form and 
size display their unwieldy figures. The rhinoceros, 
^ttugh not strictly amphibious, slowly traverses 
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marshes and swampy grounds, and almost equals 
the elephant in strength and defensive powers, but 
v^'ants his stature, his dignity, and his wisdom. 
The single or double horn with which he defends 
himself is an article of commerce in the East, though 
not valued in Europe. A still huger $lia|>e is that 
of the hippopotamus, or river-horse, fitte*! alike to 
stalk on land, to march along the bottom of the 
waters, or to swim on their surface. lie is slow, 
jwnderous, gentle; yet when annoyed, either by 
design or accident, his wrath is terrible; he rushes 
up from his watery retreat, and, by inerel}' striking 
with his enormous tusks, ean overset or sink a loaded 
^noe. But the most dreaded of all tiu' inhabitants 
of the African rivers is the crocodile, the largest and 
fiercest of the lizard tribe. He lies like a log upon 
tilt! water-s, watching for his prey, attacking men 
and even tlu; strongest animals, which, however, en¬ 
gage with him in obstinate and deadly encounters. 

AV'e have not yet done with all the monstrous 
and prodigious forms which Africa generates: She 
, swarms witlitthe serpent brood, which spread terror, 
.sonu; by their deadly poison, others by their mere 
bulk and strength. In this last respettt the Afri^i 
serpents have struck the world with amazement: 
.\nciciit history records thaf whole provinces were 
overrun by them, and that one, after disputing the 
passage of a river with a Boman army, was destroy¬ 
ed only by the use of a Imttering engine. 

Emerging from these dank regions, where the 
earth, imder the united influence of heat and mois¬ 
ture, teems with such a noxious superabundance 
of life, we approach the Desert. Here a change 
takes place equally singular and pleasing as in 
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the vegctuble world. Only airy, and fantas¬ 
tic forms trip along the sandy border; creatures 
innocent, gentle, and iK-autiful,—tbe antelope, ol 
twenty dilferent species, all .swift, with bright eyes, 
erect and u.sually «“legant figures,—preying neither 
on men nor animals, but pursued liy all on aecount 
of the delicate lisid whicli tlu'y allbrd. Here, too, 
roams the zebra, with its finely-striped skin, wrai)ped 
round it like a robe of rich cloth : and the camelo¬ 
pard, the tallest and most remarkable of animal 
form.s, with his long fore-legs and high-sfretehing 
neck, of singular and fanfastii- beauty, cro[)S the 
leaves of li e African forest. Though a rare species, 
he is seen oc<‘asionally straying over a great propoi;. 
tion of that continent. 

Nature, sporting, as it would .seem, in flit* produc¬ 
tion of extraordinary objects, has filled Africis nifh 
a wonderful multitude of thosi- animals which bear 
the closest allianct* to “ the human form divine.” 
The orang-outang appears to con.slitute the link be¬ 
tween man and the lower orders of living things. 
Standing erect, without a tail, with t^at face, and , 
arms of not greatly disproportioned length, it dis¬ 
plays in every particular ti deformed resemblance to 
the lord of the creation. It seems even to make a 
nearer approach than any other animal to the exer¬ 
cise of reason. It has been taught to make its own 
bed, to sit at table, to eat with a knife and fork, and 
to pour out tea. M. Degrand j)rc mentions one kept 
on board a French ve.ssel, which lightc'd and kept 
the oven at a due temperature, put in the bread at a 
given signal, and even assist«‘d in drawing the ropes. 
There was a strong suspicion among the sailors that 
it would have spoken, but for the fear of being put 
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to harder work.—The halxjons, again, are a largo, 
shapel<«s, brutal specio.s, ugly and disgusting in thoir 
appoaranco, yot not without some kind of union and 
polity. The inonkoy tribe, intw familiar in Europe, 
and attracting attention by their playful niove- 
inents, fill with .sportive cries all the forests of tro¬ 
pical Africa. 

The in.scct rac.', which in our cliniale is generally 
harmless, presents here many singular and even 
formidable characti'ri.stics. The Ilyins tribes in 
partii-iilar, through the action of the sun on the 
swampy forests, rise up in terrih!:' and destructive 
numbers. They fill tin- air and darken the sky ; 
tjley annihilate the lab.iur of nations; they drive 
even armies before them. The locust, when its 
band.: issue in close and dark array from the depths 
of»the De.scrt, ismimils ravages surpassing those of 
the most ftrocioos wild beasts, or even the more de¬ 
solating career of buman warfare. In vain do the 
despairing inhabitants .seek witii lire ami other means 
to arrest their progress: the dense and irresistihle 
niass continues to move onward, and soon liallles 
every attempt to check its course. Whole pro¬ 
vinces vvliich, at their entrance, disjilay rich harvests 
:ind hriliiant verdure, are left without an ear or 
i blade. Even when destroyial by famine or tem- 
pi’st they ei.ver iiniiu'iise tracts, e.thaling the most 
noisome stench. Vet they may he used as food, and 
are oven relished by certain native tribes. The 
mosquito and its allies do not spread such a fearful 
desolation; yet, by their poisoned and tormenting 
stings, thi'y render life miserable, and not very un- 
frequeiitly lead to its extinction. Even a swarm of 
wild bees, in the solitary woods of Western Africa, 
has put a whole caravan to iliglit, wounding severely 
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some of its members. But perliaps the most extraor¬ 
dinary of all the insect races are the termites or white 
ante, which disjilay, on a fjreater scale, the arte 
and social organization for which their spi-eies are 
so famed in Eiinipe. They cover the plains with 
their conical huts from ten to twelve feet in height, 
and are regularly distributi-d into labourers and 
soldiers, with others holding the rank of king and 
queen. This latter personage, when aliout to add 
to the nuinliers of the tril«', presents a most ex¬ 
traordinary sjfectaele, Iwing swelled to many times 
the amount of her natural dimensions ; and at the 
arrival of the critical period, instead of a progeny 
of two or three, she produces as many thousands. 
These ants are far from being of the same harm¬ 
less description as the corresponding insects of this 
quarter of the world. On finding their way intw a 
house they devour every thing, clothes, furniture, 
food, not even it is said sparing the inmates, who 
are compelled to make a speedy retreat. 

Such are the evils to which the people of this con¬ 
tinent are perp<!tually exposed from thv lower crea¬ 
tion ; and yet they experienet' in full force the truth 
of the pathetic lamentation of the poet, that “ man is 
to man the surest, deadliest foe.” Africa, from the 
earliest ages, has been the most conspicuous theatre of 
crime and of wrong; where social life has lost the 
of primitive simplicity, without rising to order, 
pnhi^le, or refinement; where fraud and violence 
a^ ffinned into national systems, and man trembles 
atsight of his fellow-man. For centuries, thou¬ 
sands of her unfortunate children have been dragged 
in chains over her deserts, and across the ocean, to 
spend their lives in foreign and distant bondage. Su¬ 
perstition, tyranny, anarchy, and the opposing inte- 
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rests of numberless petty states, maintain a constant 
and destructive warfare in this suffering portion of 
the earth. 

Nevertheless, compelled as we have thus been to 
describe the ills of Africa, we should err very widely 
did we represent her as pervaded by one deep mo¬ 
notonous gloom. Throughout the picture there 
are bright lights intersiiersed, that shine more con. 
spicuously from the vast blanks and deep shadows 
witli which they are surrounded. In the heart of 
the most dreary and sandy wastes, there emerges 
many a little oasis or verdant islet, which to the wan- 
derer of the desert appears almost an earthly para¬ 
dise. These spots have bwni ))<iint(‘d in colours that 
tielong not to the imperfect altodes of earth; as gar¬ 
dens of the gods, fairy seats, islands destined to be 
tlwj mansions of the bless*^!. In like manner, in 
the bosom of its wildest woods and mountains, there 
lurk, in many an unsuspected retreat, scenes of the 
most soft and pastoral beauty. Even amid its moral 
darkness there shine forth virtues which would do 
honour to hitman society in its most refined and ex¬ 
alted state. A tender flow of domestic affection ge¬ 
nerally pervades African society. Signal displays, 
too, have been made of the most generous hospitality; 
and travellers, who were on'the point of perisliing, 
have been befriended and saved by absol ute strangers, 
and even by enemies. These varieties of nature and 
of character, these alternations of wildness and of 
beauty, of lawless violence and of the most gene¬ 
rous kindness, render the progress of the traveller 
through this eontinent more interesting and event¬ 
ful, more diversified by striking scenes and inci¬ 
dents, than in any other quarter of the globe. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

Knowledge of Africa among the Ancients* 

Nortiiorn Africa well known~01)staples opjwiod by the Desert— 
Description by Ilerodotus—by Diodorus—by Slralw— 

Ancient Accounts of tlic Nile-^of Ethiopia—of Abyssinia— Kx> 
})edition sent by Nocho—Journey of the Nasamones—Voya|j^of 
Satas|)cs—of Hanno—Voyages of I'^udiixus—Puriplus of Oie 
Krytlirsean Sea. r 

Africa, so far as it extends along tli<( iMediterra- 
nean, was not only well known to the nations*of 
^tiqiiity, but constituted an integral part of their 
political and social sj-stem. This coast forms, in¬ 
deed, only a comparatively small portion of that 
great continent; but while the sphere of civiliza¬ 
tion and the geographical know ledge ot the Gri'cks 
were nearly comprised within the circuit of the 
Mediterranean shores, Northern Africa held in their 
view no inconsiderable importance. This region, 
which is now covered with thick darkness, and 
left so far behind in all the arts and attainments 
which exalt and adorn human nature, had at that 
early period taken the lead, in these very particu¬ 
lars, of all other nations. It included Egypt and 
Carthage, which, as the first seats of government 
and commerce, were the admiration of the ancient 
world. In the patriarchal ages, when Scripture his-: 
toiy represents the Mesopotamian Plain, the scene 
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of the future empires of Babylon and Assyria, as 
little more than a wide and open common, Egypt 
appears regularly organized, and forming a great 
and jwwerful kiiigdoni; and when Greece was un¬ 
der the tumultuary sway of a multitude of petty 
chieftains, Homer already celebrates the Hundred 
Gates of Thebes, and the mighty hosts which in war¬ 
like array issued from them to battle. Egj'pt was 
illustrious also among the ancients as producing the 
first elements of learning and abstract scicn<;e,—the 
first approach to alphabetical writing by hicTOglj'phic 
emblems,—the first great works in sculpture, paint¬ 
ing, and architecture ; and travellers even now find 
that country covered with magnificent monuments, 
efected at an (!ra when the faintest dawn of science 
had not yet illumined the regiotis of Europe. While 
Egypt was thus i)re-eminent in science and art, 
Carthage equally excelled in commerce and in the 
wealth produced by it; by means of which she rose 
to such a degree of power as enabled her to hold 
long suspended between herself and Home the setah^s 
of universal empire. In that grand struggle Car- 
'thage sunk amid a blaze of ex])irijig glory; while 
Egypt, after having ]>assed through many ages of 
alternate splendour and slavery, was also at length 
included in the extended dominion of Rome. Yet, 
though all hlediterraneau Africa thus merged into a 
province of the Roman world, it was still an opulent 
and enlightened one; Iwasting equally with others its 
sages, its saints, its heads and fathers of the church ; 
and exhibiting Alexandria and Carthage on a foot¬ 
ing with the greatest cities of the empire. 

While, however, the region along the Nile and 
the Mediterranean was thus not only well known. 
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but formM a regular part of the ancient civiliz^ 
world, the progress of science did not extend be¬ 
yond the tract bordering on the coast and the river. 
After proceeding a few journeys info the interior, 
the traveller found himself among wild and wan¬ 
dering tribes, wlio exhibited human nature under 
its rudest and most repulsive forms. On his ad¬ 
vancing .somewhat fartlier still, there appeared a 
barrier vast and awful,—endless plains of moving 
sand, without a shrub, a blade of grass, or a single 
object by which human life could be cheered or sup¬ 
ported. This appalling Ixnindary, which stopped the 
victorious career of Cambyses and of Alexander, ar¬ 
rested much more easily every attempl^t eiviliza- 
tion and settlement. It secured to rab wild and 
roaming tribes of the Desert the undisturbed pos- 
session of those; insulated spots of verdun-, wltich 
were scattered at intervals amid the desolation of 
the interior waste. 

Meantime, although these causes prevented the 
civilization, and even the knowledge of the ancients 
from ever penetrating deejily beyond tj|e Mcxliterra- 
nean border, yet between it and the measureless De-* 
sert there intervened a wide tract of alternate rock, 
valley, and plain, presenting a varied and often a 
picturesque landscape. This region, intermediate 
between the known and the unknown, between ci¬ 
vilized and savage existence, excited in a somewhat 
peculiar degree the curiosity of the ancients; to 
whom”, however, it always appeared dimly as throQ^ 
a cloud, and tinged with a certain fabulous 
poetical colouring. 

Herodotus, the earliest and most interesting of 
Greek historians, when endeavouring to collect in- 
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formation respoctiug the wliole of the known world, 
was obliged, in the abseiiee of written documents, to 
have' recourse to travelling ; and his narrative is al¬ 
most entirely the record of what he saw and heard 
during bis various peregrinations. By means of a 
long stay in Kgy]>t, and an intiinat(‘ communication 
with the native priests, he learned much that was 
accurate, as well as somewhat that was incorr<!ct and 
exaggerated, respecting the wide region which «?- 
tends from the Nile to the Atlantic. He justly de¬ 
scribes it as much inferior in fertility to the culti¬ 
vated parts of Europe and Asia, and suffering se- 
v<'rely from drought; yet there were a few spots, 
as Cinypsimd tin* high tracts of t'yrene, which, l)e- 
flig finely legated, might stand a iroinparison with 
the richest ]H>rtions of the globe. Generally, Jiow- 
ev4!r, in quitting the northern coast, which he terms 
the forehead of Africa, the country hecame more 
and more arid. Hills of salt arose, out of which 
the natives constructed their houses without any 
fear of their melting beneath a shower, in a region 
where rain w^as unknown. The land became almost 
* a desert, and was filleil with such multitudes of 
wild beasts as to be considered their proper inherit¬ 
ance, and scarcely disputed with them by the hu¬ 
man race. Fartlier to the south the soil no longer 
afforded food even to these wild tenants;—there 
was not the trunk of a tree nor a drop of W'ater; 
total silence and desolation reigned. Such is the 
general picture Herodotus draws of this northern 
^pndary of the great African desert, which must 
be acknowledged to be at once accurate and just. 

In the tract westward from Egypt, behind the 
great “ African forehead,” the first object w'bs the 
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(Tlebrated’and sacred shrine of Amnion, dedicated 
to the Theban Jove, and to ■which tlie Grwks as¬ 
cribed a liigher prophetic j>ow<'r than even to tlieir 
own Deljdiic oracle. Tliis temple, situated in the 
midst of almost inaccessilde deserts, was distin¬ 
guished for a fountain which, warm at midnight, 
became always colder and colder till noon. Ten 
days’journey Iwyond Ammon lay . ivgila, oc<“upii'd 
by the Nasamones, a nuiiKTous ])eople, who in win¬ 
ter fed their flocks on the seacoasl. and in summer 
repainil to collect and store up the dates growing 
heri! on extensive forests of jialni-trees. To this 
peopit are aseribed various singular cnstonhs, among 
which was their mode of foreseeing the future- ly 
lying down to sleep on the tombs of their ancestors, 
watching the dreams which arose in this position, 
and treasuring tlu-m up as oracles. Bordering upan 
t}»is nation had fornn.-rly been the Psylli, famous 
''for charming serpents, an art not yet wholly lost in 
this region ; but that tribe, sufi'ering onc(! under a 
.severe drought, had b(!en so ill-informed as to pro¬ 
ceed southward in ho|M‘of flnding water, win re, lad¬ 
ing involved in those- vast and burning d(!scrts, th(-y 
entirely p(-rished, and tin-ir j)lace was taken by the 
Nasamom-s. Beyond them tin- JVIaca- inhabiU-d a 
beautiful region waten-d by the river (linyps, on 
who.s(‘ bank rose “ the hill of the Graces,” covered 
with a profusion of tfie finest foliage. Such is still 
the gay and brilliant aspect which the neighbour¬ 
hood ofBeiigar.i presents. To the south of the Na- 
samoin-s, in a region almost resigned to wild beasts, 
the Garamantes inhabited an c-xtensive valley, now 
called Fezzan. They are represented under Varac¬ 
tors of which the present natives retain no trace,— 
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as a solitary and timid people, shiiiiiiing the inter¬ 
course and society of men, destitute of arms, and 
not even attempting to defend themsidves against 
foreign aggn'ssioii. 

After the (Jindanes and the Lotophagi, who ate 
the lotus and made wine from its fruit, came the 
Blaehlyes and the Auses, dw(‘lling round the Lake 
of TritoJiis,—the scene of the reported hirth anfl 
orach' of jMinerva, with which were connected many 
eelelirated failles of ioicient mythology. An annual 
festival of a jieculiar kind was celehrated hy the vir¬ 
gins of the Auses, '.vi’.eii their fair hands were em¬ 
ployed in throwing stones against each other with 
such fury that usually some of them were left dead 
on the .spot. The fate of these sufferers was jvculiar- 
ly hanl, since it was su|)posed to justify the most 
uidavouralilo suspicions respecting their previous life. 
After all, this roneh sport of the Libyan belles is not 
rntch ruder titan one which we .shall lind .still prac¬ 
tised among the most distinguished dames of Bornou. 

Proeet'ding farther westward, Herodotus finds a 
^tribe (if the Atises, called ]\ia.\yes, who eultivah'd 
the grotind; and lu' is ttovv on the kirder of the 
Carthaginian territory, of which, for reasons that 
jBajor Kenm'l eannot fully eomprchc'nd, he forbears 
to treat. He follows the diVeetion of the interior 
from the Garamantes, Ik-yoiid whom were Ethiopians 
dw'elling in eaves and running so swiftly that th(' 
former people were obliged to hunt them in elj^iriots, 
—a proceeding vetry unsuitable to the m(*ek character 
elsewhere ascribed to them, and which, we fear, may 
have been practised with the evil intent of earrj’ing 
off these poor victims as slaves. Our author comes 
next to the Atlantes, and relates several things. 
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which, with bettor knowledge, he would probably 
have omitted. He pretends, for example, that none 
of them Ix'ar proper names ; that they neither eat 
animal food nor dream dreams; and, what is not 
quite so improbable, that, on seeing tlu; sun rise, 
they pour reproaches and execrations on him, for the 
manner in which he burns and destroys their land. 
Behind them rises the long and lofty range of Atlas, 
whos(! head is said to remain for ever invisible and 
wrapped in ehmds, and whicli the natives believe to 
be tile pillar of heaven,—a creed adopted, or perhaps 
invented, by the Greeks and Homans. Herodotus 
here stops, frankly owning that his information did 
not enable him to go farther. The only other ac¬ 
counts which had reached him re.spected a nation 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules (Straits of Gib¬ 
raltar), with whom the Carthaginians carried on 
trade in a very peculiar manner: this wild and 
timid race would not ap|)roach or hold parley 
with these traders, who, on drawing near to the 
shore, kindled a fire, uttered loud cries, and laid 
on the sand a certain quantity of goods. The na¬ 
tives hearing them, and seeing the smoke, came 
down, surveyed the deposite, placed beside it a cur¬ 
tain jMirtion of gold, the precious article of their 
traflic, and withdrew. The Carthaginians approach¬ 
ed to examine the tender thus made, and, according 
to their estimate of its value, either carried away the 
gold, left the whole untouched; in which last case 
the natives luiderstood that more of the precious me¬ 
tal was expected. Thus the parties went backwards 
and forwards, till the exchange was adjusted. 

If the accounts given by Herodotus of this west¬ 
ern region be tinctured with fable, the narrative of 
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Diodorus shows still more that the ancients had 
made it one of the grand tlieatres of their mytho¬ 
logy. To it they refer the ancient and early reign 
of Saturn, undiT the appellation of Ouranus or 
Heaven; the birth of Jupiter, and his nursing by 
Amalthiea; the im]>ious race of the Titans, and their 
wars with the sky; (Jylxde, with her doting love for 
Atys and frantic grief for his fate. Diodorus re. 
presents the Atlantic people as claiming these ob¬ 
jects for themselves; but it seems much more pro¬ 
bable, that the warm imagination of the Greeks, at- 
tracted by the mysterious grandeur of the region, 
transported ibitber tbe creations of their own fancy. 
Pur author, however, makes a positive averment 
as to the existcnice of a race of Amazons there, 
still more warlike and formidable than those on 
tlTe hanks of the Thermodon. Th(>y did not, like 
these last, positividy exterminate or expel the male 
sex from tlu'ir confines; but, reserving to them- 
■selves all the high cares of war and government, em- 
ployi'd their lords in keeping the house, tending the 
children, ami performing all the functions whid.i are 
I'lsewhere exclusively a.ssigned to females. As soon 
as the wife had gone through the necessary trouble of 
bearing a child, she handed it to the husband to be 
nursed, and immediately resumed her own high 
and arduous occupations. These gallant viragoes, 
it is .said, not only ravaged all this part of Af¬ 
rica, but passed the Isthmus of Suez, apd car- 
ried their victorious arms into Syria and Asia 
Minor. What foundation there may lie in fact for 
this story of the Western Amazons it is not easy to 
cMijecture; but the Tuaricks, a numerous native race 
still found in those regions, treat their females with 
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greater respect and allow them more liberty than 
is usual among their neighliours. Thes«‘ were not 
the only fierce and warlike females who spread ter¬ 
ror through Africa. Diodorus places here the Gor- 
gons, who caus(>d death by the mere hidcousness of 
their aspect, and th(‘ serpents hissing in tin* hair of 
Medusa. Yet, amid all these terrihh; fables, he 
gives a just description of the back-settlements of 
Northern Africa; representing them as thinly in¬ 
habited by wandering tribes, as bounded by an ex¬ 
tensive unifonn plain resembling the ocean, covered 
with ])iles of sand whose termination was unknown, 
and which, instead of any object that could cheer 
the eye or refresh the senses, swarmed with ser¬ 
pents of huge form and magnitude, that inflicted 
instant death on the im.wary traveller. These rep¬ 
tiles were even reported to have once invadid 
JPgypt, and driven befon; them a crowd of its tori- 
■^fied inhabitants. 

Strabo, who wrote after the Roman sway was 
fully establislied over Africa, gives a much more 
sober report of its wesb'rn regions. Extending his , 
view beyond the Atlas, he describes the Mauri, peo¬ 
pling a rich territory on the Atlantic coast capable of 
yielding the most copious harvests; butnothing could 
wean the nation from the wandering life in which 
they delighted, moving continually with their tents 
fromplacetoplace, Avrappedinthe skinsof wild beasts, 
rhiing without saddle, and often without bridle, on 
small, swift, active horses. lie represents them as 
fighting with sword and spear,- not with the poisoned 
arrows imputed to them by Horace, which, however, 
are really used at present in Central Africa. East¬ 
ward, around Carthage, he finds the Massesylii, who 
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followed once tlie same wandering life, and were 
called Noinades or Nuinidians; hut Masitiissa had 
already iiiunid them to the practice of agriculture, 
and to some of the refinements of polished life. Car¬ 
thage at its first subjection was razed to the ground, 
and left long desolate; but the Romans, at hmgth 
attracted by the appearance of the fine region which 
surrounds it, sent thither a colony, who soon ele¬ 
vated it to its foriiMT rank as the greatest city of 
Africa. 

Another territory, of which the ancients had con¬ 
siderable knowledge, was that extending upwards 
along the Nile, wbbse imnu'diate borders have al- 
\yays been not only habitable but fertile. Nothing 
astonished them more than to see this great river, 
whieh, after flowing through a region not nioisten- 
eif by a drop of rain, where it was not fed by a sin¬ 
gle rivulet, began to swell at a certain season, rose 
always higher and higher, till at length it over- 
flowtsl its banks, and spread like a sea over Lower 
Egypt. Some of the hypothcfies formed to account 
for this inundation deserve to be noticed: The 
most prevalent opinion ascribed it to the Etesian 
winds, blowing from the north periodically and 
so violently, that the waters of the Nile, thereby 
prisvented from ri^aching the'sea, necessarily spread 
over the land; but Diodorus clearly shows, tesides 
the reason being itself insufficient, that there was 
no correspondence in the periods; observing also, 
that the Etesian winds blew up many other rivers 
without producing this effect. The philo.sophers of 
Memphis, it seems, Ibllowi^d even by Mela, the 
great Latin geographer, surmised that the unlmown 
and inaccessible fountains of the Nile lay on the 
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opposite side of the globe, where during our sum- 
' mer it was winter; consequently the greatest rains 
then fell, and the swollen waters, flowing across the 
whole breadth of the torrid zone, acquired that soft 
and mellow taste which made; them so agrwwble. 
But the most singular hypothesis is that of Epho- 
rus, who thought that Egypt w’as full of gaps or 
chinks, wdiich in winter absorbed the water, but 
sweated it out under tlu^ influence of the summer 
heat. Diodorus takes superfluous pains to show 
that this th(!ory, so absurd in itself, had no 
respondence with the facts of the case. The real 
cause, arising the rains which fall on the 
high mountains in the interior and tropical regions, 
was mentioned and strongly supported by Agathar- 
chides, who wrote a learned work on the Ked Sea ; 
which, however, was far from attaining the favotfr- 
»wble reception that it merited. 

The name of Ethiopia was very generally applied 
by the ancients to the south of Africa, and even of 
Arabia, and generally to all countries inhabited by 
black people. The region, however, which extends 
several hundred miles along the Nile above Egypt, 
formed the ancient Ethiopia,—a sacxed rralm, in 
which the priests placed the most revered objects 
of their mythology. Here Jove repaired to hold 
his annual festiv^ ; and here was spread the table 
of the sun, which, when exposed to the rays of that 
great luminary, was suppos<Hl to take lire of its own 
accord and be consumed. Hence, accoiding to some, 
Egypt derived all the sciences and arts which ren¬ 
dered her illustrious in that early age. Diodorus 
even asserts that the learned language of Egypt was 
the same spoken by the vulgar in Ethiopia ; hut 
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we should much rather believe, with Herodotus, 
that the latter country owed to Egypt that 
she possessed of‘art and civilization. The sove. 
reigns Of Ethiopia are said to have received a wild 
and peculiar homage, by a number of their wives, 
courtiers, and servants, all eagerly canvassing for 
the honour of being interred along with them,—a 
practice of savage life still extensively prevalent in 
pagan Africa. According to Diodorus this venera¬ 
tion was carried to .so singular a pitch, that if the 
Jiing lost a leg or an arm each of his (rourtiers pre¬ 
sently seven.'d from himself the same member. The 
pri<<sts, however, whose intluo^||^|n this realm of 
.superstition was always paran^unt, appear at one 
time to have iKTonie quite supreme; reducing the 
sovereign to a state of entire dejHJiidence. Lastly, 
it*iuay Im} inferred, both from classic and .sacred 
writers, tiiat Ethiopia, in the first century, was 
govenjcd by a female monarch, who appears to have 
l)orne the hereditary name of Candace. 

The Greeks setthid in Egypt, e.specially during the 
W'i.se and abh' government of the Ptolemys, carried 
on a (smsiderable navigation along the eastern coast 
of the Red Sea, wdiicli, as they held the continent to 
l»p bounded by the Nile, they accounted scarcely 
African ; but upon this subject we must follow mo¬ 
dern id(!as. Ptolemy EuergeU's seems to have con¬ 
quered part of Abyssinia, forming it into a king¬ 
dom, of which Axum was the c-apital; and fine re¬ 
mains of Grecian architecture still attest the fact of 
this city having been a great and civilized mefefsjo- 
lis. Every ancient description, however, represents 
the native inhabitants of these shores as existing in 
a state of extreme barbarity and wTetchedness. They 
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are classed by Diodorus and Strabo, according to 
the miserable food on which they usually subsisted; 
some as eaters of fish, of elephants, and of turtles, 
while others are said to have fed on locusts, on roots, 
and even on the tender branches of tn-es. hlany 
sought shelter also in places which had no regu¬ 
lar claim to 1 h> iHjnsidtTcd as human habitations. 
These were either cavities dug out of the rock, with 
an opening to the north for coolness ; or they were 
formed by twisting together the branches of s<!ve- 
ra! large shrulis, and constructing thus a sp«‘cies of 
shady arlwur; while some tribes, still more forlorn, 
merely climbed |he trees to seek safely and shelter 
among the branches. These representations were 
once deemed fabulous, and might still hav<! been 
thought so, had not Bruce and other modern travel¬ 
lers proved the existence of similar rudtmess amtmg 
the Shangalla and other tril)es that liorder on Abys- 
..fiinia. 

The districts now surv(‘yed form the whole of 
Africa respecting which the Greeks had obtaiiud any 
precise and determinate knowledge. >It comprised 
a "wide extent of shore, but extended a very short 
distance inland; l>eing bounded on each side by 
two unknown coasts, which stretched so far that 
it was not possible to conjecture their termination. 
Two tempestuous ocimns, a desert the most dreary 
on the face of the earth, and infested by multitudes 
of huge and ferocious animals, were the barriers that 
' hemmed in so closely the ancient settlers, and could 
scarcely in any instance be passed with impunity. 
Yet the principle of curiosity cannot be extinguish¬ 
ed in the human breast, and is even rendered more 
ardent by the greatest obstacles. To lift up a por- 
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tion of that veil, within which the vast mysteries 
of unknown Libya were shrouded, appeared an 
achievement rivalling the glories of conquest, and 
promised to confer immortal renown. The most 
active .and enterj)risiiig spirits atTordingly, who 
sought to acquire ceh'hrity by exploring the earth, 
look<(d to Africa as allbrding the grandest theatre of 
fame and adventure. 

Two expeditions of discovery, the earliest known, 
and {HTliaps tlu‘ earliest ever undertaken, are relat- 
etl by Herodotus. One of the most illustrious of 
till* nativ(‘ kings of Egypt was Necho, whose name 
ranks second only to that of Sesostris, and who 
lived about two hundred years befttre the historian. 
The habits and prejudices of the ancitmt Egyptians 
were unfavourable to maritinu' enterprises; yet 
NtVho, endowed with the spirit of a great man, 
which raisi-d him superior to tin? age in which he 
lived, tjagerly sought the solution of the grand 
mystery regarding the form and termination of 
Africa. He was obliged to employ, not native, but 
Thmnician mivigators, of whose voyage Herodotus 
received an.acfeount from the Egyptian priests. Pro- 
c(!eding down the Bed Sea they entered the Indian 
Ocean; and in three years made the complete cir¬ 
cuit of the continent, jessing through the Pillars 
of Hercules, and up the Mediterranean to Egypt. 
They related that, in the course of this very long 
voyage, they had repeatedly drawn their boats on 
land, sowed grain in a favourable place and season, 
waited till the crop grew and ripened under the 
influence of a tropical heat, then reaped it, and con¬ 
tinued their progress. They added that, in passing 
the most southern coast of Africa, they were sur- 
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prised by observing the sun on their right hand,— 
a statement which the historian himself rejects as 
fabulous. Such is all the account transmitted to 
us of this extraordinary expedition, which has 
given rise to a learned and voluminous twntroversy. 
Rennel in his Geography of Herodotus, Vincent in 
his Periplus of the Erythra'an Sea, and Gosselin in 
his Geography of the Amdents, have exhausU'd al- 
most every })ossil)le argument; the first in its favour, 
the two latter to prove that it never did or could 
take place. To these last it appears impo.ssibl(! that 
ancient mariners, with their slender resources, creep¬ 
ing in little row-galleys along the coast, without the 
aid of the compass, and unabre to venture to any 
distance from land, could have performed .so im¬ 
mense a circuit. All antiquity, they oliserve, con¬ 
tinued to grope in doubt and darkm‘ss resjK'cfing 
the form of Africa, which was only fully established 
^several thousand years afterwards by the expedition 
of Gama. On the other side, Major llenncl urges, 
that, immense as this voyage was, it was entirely 
alonga(«ast of which the navigators never required 
to lose sight even for a day; that their small barks 
were vrell equipjK'd and better fitted than ours for 
coasting navigation ; and, drawing very little wa¬ 
ter, be kept quite close to the land, and 

even nauled ashore whenever an emergency made 
thi^, step indispensable. The statement, that at 
the extremity of Africa they saw the sun on the 
right, that is, to the north of them,—a fact which 
causes Herodotus peremptorily to reject their re¬ 
port,—affords the strongest confirmation of it to us, 
who know that to the south of the equator this 
. must have really taken place, and that his unbe- 
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lief arose entirely from ignorance of the real figure 
of the earth. 

The other expedition had its origin in the country 
of the Nasamoiies, whom we have already mention¬ 
ed as occupying the district southw'ard of Cyrene. 
Five young men of distinction formed themselves 
into aji African association, personally to explore 
what was still unknown in the vast interior of this 
continent. They passed first the region inhabited 
by man ; then that tenanted by wild beasts ; lastly, 
they reached the iinineasurable Siindy wash!. Hav¬ 
ing laid in a gwd stock of water and j)rovisions, 
they travelled many days partly in a westerly di¬ 
rection, and canu! at Unigth to one of the oases or 
verdant islands whi<'h bespangle the Desert. Here 
they saw trees laden with agreeable fruit, and 'had 
begun to pluck, when there suddenly appeariKl a 
band of little black men, who seized and carried 
them off as captives. They were led along vast 
lakes and marshes to a town situated on a large 
riv('r flowing from west to east, and inhabited by a 
people all of the same size and colour with the 
strangers, and strongly addicted to the arts of ne¬ 
cromancy. It is not said how or by what route 
they returned; but, since they supplied this rela¬ 
tion, they must by some means have reaCl^^home. 
Herodotus concludes this great river to be imi Nile 
flowing from the westwiird ,• while Major Reiuiei, 
and more lately M. Heeren, t»nceive it to be the 
Niger of Park, and the city to be Timbuctoo; but 
since the late disTOveries of Denham and Clapperl 
ton, it has appeared more probable that the stream 
was the Yeou or river of Bornou. The distance 
from Cyrene thither is not so great ; and nowhere 
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but in the Tchad can we find those mighty lakes 
which make so prominent a figure in the narration. 
On tlie whole, it must appear truly wonderful that 
these* efforts, made at so early an era, should have 
led to discoveries, respecting l)oth the maritime out¬ 
line and the interior of the continent, which Euro, 
peans could not regain for thousands of years, and 
one of which has only recently been made. 

The next exju'dition on record was made under 
less pleasing auspices: Sataspes, a Persian noble¬ 
man, had been condemned by Xerxes to crucifixion 
on acTOunt of some crimeof wh ich lu* had been guilty; 
but his mother, by (‘arnest entreaty, obtained a coin- 
niutation of the sentence into one which she repre¬ 
sented as still more severe,—that of sailing round 
Africa. Under this lu'avy necessity, Sataspes <*oasted 
along the Mc'diterranean, passtKl the western poiiH of 
the continent, and Itegan a southward course. But he 
who undertook to explore this vast country with no 
interest in the subject, buoyed up by no gay (*nthu- 
siasm, and urg(>d only bj' the fear of death lH‘hind, 
was ill prepared for n<*hieving so mighty an enter¬ 
prise. Sataspes sailed southward for a considerable 
space; but when he saw the Atlantic waves beating 
against the dreary shore of the Sahara, that scene of 
frequent and terrible shipwreck, it probably appear, 
ed to him that any ordinary form of death was pre¬ 
ferable to the one which here menaced him. He re¬ 
turned and presented himself before Xerxes, giving 
a doleful description of the hardships which he had 
encountered, declaring that the ship at last stood 
still of itself, and could by no exertion be made to 
proceed. That proud monarch, refusing to listen 
te such an explanation, ordered the original sentence 
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to be immediately executed. Such appears to have 
')een the only African voyage undertaken by the 
Persians, to whom the sea was an object of aversion 
and even of superstitious dread. 

Carthage, the greatest maritime and commercial 
state of antiquity, and which considered Africa and 
the Atlantic coast as her peculiar domain, must have 
made sci eral exploratory voyages hefon; she could 
establish those extensive connexions upon which her 
trad<* was founded. Of all such att(;mpts, however, 
the record of one only remains: It consisted of an 
expedition on a very larije scale, sent out, about 570 
ye.ars before the ( diristian era, for the Joint purposes 
o'f colonization and discovery, under an admiral 
named ilaiino. lie carried with him, in sixty large 
\essiels, emigrants of iMith sexes to the number of 
tliitly thousand. At the distance of two (lays’ sail 
beyond the Pillars of Ilercule.s, the Carthagiiii- 
;;!is foiiiuh'd thi“ city of Thymioterium, and after- 
■' ;n]s, on tlu‘ wooded promontory of Soloeis, erect- 
i a sliiteiy temple to N(‘]ttune. They then built 
■iiie.e.-sively ibur other cities; after which they 
•ano' i(» the great river Lixus, llovviiig from Libya 
tod tln‘ iiigli boundary of the Atlas. Its banks 
wer.; infested by numi>ers of wild beasts, and in¬ 
habited only by savage Ktliiopians, living in caves. 
Oil repellinjr every frigidly overture. Proceeding 
’.Isrei' days aioiig a desert coast, the navigators readi¬ 
ed an island, which they named Cerne, situated in 
a rc'cess of the sea, where they established their last 
colony. Hailing onward still for a iiuinbtT of days, 
they saw a large river full of crocodiles and hip|)o- 
potami, and containing various islands. The inha¬ 
bitants wen; timid, and fled id their approach ; but 
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tile coast presented some remarkable phenomena. 
During the day deejji silence reigned ; but as soon 
as the sun set fires blazed on the shore, and the 
shouts of men were mingled with the varied sounds 
of cymbals, trumpets, and other musical instruments. 
This scene, being new to the Carthaginians, struck 
them with a sort of terror ; but, in fact, it must 
have arisen from the custom prevalent over native 
Africa, where the inhabitants rest during the op- 
pressive heat of the day, and spend great part of the 
night in dancing and festivity. On another shore 
they were astonished to see the land all on fire, and 
torrents of flame rushing into the sea,—an ajipear- 
ance doubtless owing to on<! of those- conflagrations 
frequently occasioned in such countries by the prac¬ 
tice of setting fire to the grass at the end of au¬ 
tumn. Next appeared an island in a bay, wl-'.-rc 
they found a most singular race, bearing the human 
form indeed, but covered with shaggy hair, resem¬ 
bling those satyrs and sylvan deities with which pa¬ 
gan mythology p<-opled the woods. These monsters 
whom they call GorilIa>, and who seem evidently to 
have been orang-outangs, ran off on tlnnr approach, 
climbed rocks, and threw down stones on their pur¬ 
suers ; yet tliree females were caught, and their skins 
carried to Carthage. At length, the coast becoming 
desolate, and no longer affording either provisions or 
w-ater, it was found necessary to return. 

How far this voyage extended, and what propor¬ 
tion of the African coast it suneyed, has been the 
•subject of long and learned controversy. The only 
two disputants who now appear on the field are Ma¬ 
jor Rennel and M. Gosselin: the former believes 
that Hanno passed Sierra Leone, and that the island 
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and bay of tlio Gorillte were Slierbro’ Isiiind and 
Sound; while the otlier termlWes the voyage on 
the frontier of JNIorocco, at the entrance of the river 
Nun. The one isupposes a run along the western 
coast of. nearly .‘i(K)0 miles, the; other one of about 
tiOO; and yet each theory is supported by profound 
and able argunn'iits.* In such a case who shall de. 
<-ide ? We really have made some .attempts to do so, 
without being able to come to a conclusion so clear 
as to justify us in interposing between two siudi 
mighty <-hampions. But who(!ver undertakes the 
study of the original works will Ik* gratified by 
finding all the rc.sources of learning, ingenuity, and' 
jieuteiies.s, exhausted by these two great writers on 
this curious subject! • 

The individual who in that early age made the 
moit resolute and persevering efforts to explore Af¬ 
rica, was Kudoxus, a native of the city of Cyzieii.s, 
who lived alMiut IMO years before Christ. Alexan- 
• Iria -was then the centre of naval enterprise, and 
her Grt ek princes the most zealous patrons of all 
aseful und(‘rti|ikings. Eudoxus, happening to visit 
that city, was introduced to Ptolemy Euergetes, 
wiiom he ably assisted in prosecuting those schemes 
of discovery on which this monarch’s mind appears 
to hav(! been deeply intent. Where so mucli was 
unknown on every side, it was a subject of grav(' 
deliberation in what direction he should first pro. 
eeed; and an expedition to trace tlie upper course 
and fountain of the Nile was at one time contem¬ 
plated. But the spirit of adventure was soon turii- 

_ 4 __ 

* M. Heoron has lately attempted to prove that Ilanno’s vovE^e 
reached to the mouth of the Gambia, which is less by nearly a iliiirl 
than the course assijjned by Major Kennel. 
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ed towards another object by the arrival of a na¬ 
tive of India, whom one of the king’s vessels had 
saved from shipwreck, and who offered to act as 
pilot in leading Eudoxus to that opulent and cele¬ 
brated region. The latter performed the voyage to 
India prosperously, and returned laden with wealth. 
Though not quite .satisfied with the manner in which 
he was treated by the king, he yet undertook another 
expedition to the sann; quarter. On einiTging from 
the R(-*d S(!a, h(“ was driven by a storm upon th<> east¬ 
ern coast of Africa, where he obsiTved the land tak¬ 
ing such a direction as inspir<‘d the idea that it might, 
by no vast circuit, lead round to the Straits of Gib¬ 
raltar. To be th(' circumnavigator of Africa became 
from that moment the object to which the life of Eu¬ 
doxus was devoted. On his return to Alexandria, he 
found that Euergctes was dead, and tlu; new so'.'e- 
ridgn gave him still greater cause of complaint; so 
that he determined to trust no more to the precarious 
patronage of princi-s, but to make a general appeal 
to the commercial public. The merchants of Gadiii 
were thought most likely to embrace his views; and 
on his way thither he passed through Rhodes, Mar¬ 
seilles, and other great maritime states, calling upon 
all who were animated with the generous spirit of 
eiiUTprise to accompany or to aid him in his under¬ 
taking. An extraordinary sensation seems to have 
been created in these commercial cities. Eudoxus 
easily assembled round him a considerable band of 
volunteers, and was enabled to equip amply and 
even splendidly two vessels, furnished with medi¬ 
cal men and artisans of various descinptions, and 
even enlivened by a band of youthful musicians. 
In this array he passed the Straits, and turned his 
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prow, as he imagined, towards India. But his gay 
crew, inspired by himself probably with too flatter¬ 
ing hopes, seem to hav(! anticipated only a smooth 
and holiday excursion. When, therefore, they saw 
themselves ranging along an unknown and dreary 
shore, against wdiich lx*at the waves of the mighty 
Atlantic, they were seized with panic. In vain did 
Eudoxus urge the n»“<-e.ssity of standing out to sea, 
as the only mode of sueeessfully navigating his 
large and heavily-loaded ships; they obstinately 
insisted on his keeping close to huid. The c-on. 
sequenee W'as, as he had distinctly foretold, that 
t)ie ])rineipal vessel was stranded upon one of those 
dangerous saiid-biujks which aiwund on the coast. 
The crew' weri' so fortunate, however, as to con¬ 
vey ashort! not only the cargo hut the timbers, out 
ofVhich Eudoxus, with zeal that nothing could 
damp, contrived to put together another and suiall. 
er bark, in whi<‘h he pursued the voyage. He 
•ame then to nations sj)eaking a langu<age which 
liis fancy flattered him was the same that iu; had 
heard on tlu:«eastern coast of Africa. But at this 
moment, wlnni In; seemed on the eve of accomplish¬ 
ing his most sanguine exj)ectations, the shath'red 
state of his armament obliged him to return; retain¬ 
ing still the fullest confidence that, if tin; means could 
he found of equipping anotluT, all his brilliant hopes 
would Ik; realized. Disgusted, however, with his 
band of timid volunteers, he overcame his reluctance 
to royal patronage. He sought the precarious aid 
of Bocchus, king of Mauritania, who received him 
well, and ordered an t'xpedition to be prepared; but 
Eudoxus was Jffivately warned that this treacluTOUs 
prince, instead of forwarding him on his voyage. 
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intended that his people should land and leave him 
to perish on aii uninhabited island. It does not 
appt'ar what motive the Idng had for so base a de¬ 
sign; the Grevk, however, w'itti iK'tter means of 
judging than we have, believed it and fled. lie 
made his next attenij)! in Spain, wln're he found no 
difficulty ill equipping two other lessels, on board 
of w'hieh he placed seed-corn and materials for 
building, that, in case of lU'cessity, be might land 
and raise a cro]) on a fertile little island observed at 
an advanced point of his former voyage. Here, 
very unluckily, I’osidonius, Stralio’s informant, 
stops short, and refers to tbt' Sjianiards and Cadi- 
tanians fur farthiT information ; but profound si¬ 
lence r<!igns on their part, and the W’orld probably 
must remain for ever in darkness as to the issue of 
this last expedition. It must not 1 m‘ concealed tliat 
authors of great name, not excepting Strabo himself, 
have branded Eudoxus as a decided impostor,—a 
reproach w'bich many of the most eminent discoverers 
have been destin«l to bear. This geographer is a most 
mereih'ss critic; but the authorities fo; the* narrative 
are admitted to 1 m' good, and his longobji'ctions drawn 
from the intt'rnal (?videncedo not appear at all conclu¬ 
sive. Antiquity has put sundry fables into tin; mouth 
of Eudoxus, by wdiii-h his ri'putation has severely 
suffered. According to certain works, he pretended 
to have r(!ally made the circuit of Africa; to have 
visited some nations that were dumb; others without 
tongues; and om> ptHiple who had no mouths, but 
received all their food by the nose. These are the wild 
exaggerations which, in a credulous age, a story im- 
dergoes in passing from one person to another. The 
descriptions of Strabo, collected from the best sources 
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with seven' and even malignant scrutiny, contain 
ii<in(! of those suspicious wonders, nor any event 
which at all exceeds the common course of nature. 

A line of navigation along tlu' eastern coast of 
Africa is described in a work of later date, written 
apparently after the estahlishment of the Roman 
power in Egypt. It is termed th(! Periplus of the 
I'lrythriean (or Indian) Sea, hy an author whose 
name was Arrian ; hut it comprises not so much the 
result of any individual adventure as a general view 
of the commercial voy.iges regularly made thither 
from Alexandria. After pa.ssing Abyssinia, the na¬ 
vigators sailed along a coast (that of the modem 
Herhera) abounding in a remarkable degret; with 
myrrh, frankincense, and other odoriferous plants. 
Tlx'V then reached (’apc^ Aromata (Guardafui), 
w^iieh forms the termination of the Red Sea and the 
entrance into the Indian Ocean. Tin* coast of Af- 
ri<'a, in this katitude, afforded ivory in abundance, 
i hiiiocc'ros’ horns, and tortoise-shell, the latter of 
which was cxtrcim'ly fine ; and, in return tor th(?sc, 
anus, wine, Mid corn were the most acceptable com¬ 
modities. Tile voyage terminated at a promontory 
and port calh'd Rhapta,—a liu't which of itself would 
show the extent of ancient navigation in this di¬ 
rection, could the learned agrei* where that town 
was situated ; but all tlu' names bi'ingchanged, and 
no observations of latitude having been made, it is 
difficult to li.x the positions with certainty. Rhap- 
la, according to Gosseliii, was JMagadoxo; accord¬ 
ing to Vossius and Vincent it was at or near Qui- 
loa, a jMisition more than double the distance of tin* 
first from Cape Guardafui. Oil this point Dr Vin- 
eent seems clearly in the right. All the names are 
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changed^ but the natural featun’s n‘niain the same. 
Now the navigator is in one place represc-nted as 
passing successively the seven mouths of a large 
river at short distances from each other; and these 
cannot possibly be found any where but in the scries 
of estuaries on which Patta and Melinda are built, 
the principal of which is that of the Quillimane,— 
a conclusion which necessarily carries the situation 
of Rhapta southward to Quiloa. Ptolemy, who 
wrote probably a century later, gives tlu* mon' re¬ 
mote position of Pnisum as a promontory, port, and 
city, to which in his time navigators were accustom¬ 
ed to sail. We have no fai't to guide us to the loca¬ 
lity of that town, except that it was two or thr(*t! 
hundred miles south-east from Rhapta. iJosselin 
makes it Brava; but this is still short of the mouths 
of the seven rivers which afford the test of this chhin 
of positions. Dr Vincent, again, would have Prasum 
to be Mozambique; but though the coast runs south¬ 
east from Quiloa to Cape Delgado, from this last 
point to Mozambique the direction is south, and 
even a little south-west. At or near Gape Delgado, 
therefore, must, it appears, lie fixed the boundary 
of ancient navigation along the eastern coast of 
Africa. 
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rHAPTKll III. 

Settlementf! of the Amht>\ 

Dioir on lliis Continent—Alip-nlion into Central AiVira 

—(.Iiaiui—.T««‘iur—Kiikii—Wanjiaisi — LMil—Eastc»rn Atrica— 
Travol.s t)l’11)11 Untuta—Description l»y Leo AtVicanns. 

Tiiu triumph of the followers of Mohammed, wlio 
in fifty years spread their arms and their ereed over 
Iialf the east(‘rii world, jirodueed an immense <-haiige 
iii' thc social system of Asia, and a still greater in 
that of Africa. Their aseendeiiey at first was by 
<10 means inauspicious, and portended little of that 
di'ep darkness and barharisin in whicJi it has sitiee 
involved these two continents. After the first vio¬ 
lences to wliVdi fanaticism prompted the more ardent 
‘'inverts, the Saracen sway assumed a milder as- 
(><'<•1, and their princes cultivated the arts, andeA-<‘ii 
sciences, w'ith a zeal which had expired among 
ihe effeminate and corrupted descendants of the 
tfreeks and Boinans. Eveti the rtmote Mauritania, 
which seemed doomed to be the inheritance of a 
barbarous and nomadic race, was converted into a 
civilized empire ; and its capital, Fez, Ix-came a 
distinguished school of learning. Their love of im¬ 
provement reached even the most distant regions. 
They introduced the camel, whicli, though a native 
of the sandy wastes of Arabia, was eqtxally adapted 
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to the Still more immense and awful deserts that 
stretch so wide over Africa. Paths were opeqed 
through wilds, to penetrate which had hitherto de¬ 
fied all human elTorts. An intercourse hy means 
of caravans was formed with the interior countries, 
to obtain gold and slav(‘s; and, amid the sanguinary' 
disputes which arose among the desernidants of the 
prophet, many, wliose ill fortune exposed them to 
the enmity of successful rivals, sought refuge on the 
opposite side of the Great Desert. 13y successive 
migrations, they not only Iwcanie num(*rous in Gen- 
tral Africa, but, from superior skill in the art of 
war, roiic to la? the ruling power. They founded 
several flourishing kingdoms in that part of the con¬ 
tinent, which Europeans vainly sought to reach till 
they were n'ccntly exjrlored hy our entt'rprising 
oonntrymeii. Of these states Ghana was the most 
flourishing, forming the great market for gold, in 
search of which merchants came from the remotest 
regions. Its sovereign was acknowledged as su¬ 
preme by all the neighbouring princes; while his 
court displayed a splendour, and was edorned with 
objects, hitherto unexampled in Ck'iitral Africa. 
Among its ornaments were painting, s(!ulj^u|ns, and 
glass windows, whicli, being before unklt^^, ex¬ 
cited the surprise and admiration of the <tatives. 
The king, it is said, rode out attended by (dephants 
and camelopards, tamed by an art then first intro, 
duced, and since lost. The natives were also daz¬ 
zled by the display of a mass of solid gold, weighing 
thirty pounds, with which the throne was embel¬ 
lished. This prince made a great profession of jus¬ 
tice, going out twice every day, and presenting 
himself to all who wished to offer petition or com- 
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plaint. The vicissitudes of fortune have subverted 
the kingdom of (xhaiia, and made its territory suc¬ 
cessively subject to Timbuctoo, Kaslina, and Sac. 
katoo; lint our late travellers found it, under the 
changed name, or rather orthography, of Kano, still 
extensive and fwpulous, and the cliief seat Of the 
interior commerce of Africa. 

Tocrur, about twenty-four day.s’ journey north¬ 
west of Ghana, was a kingdom inferior indeed to the 
other, yet [)owerful and independent. It carried on 
an extensive tralllc with the pcoj)le of the “ remot¬ 
est west,” who brought slmlls (cowries?) and brass, 
I'pr which they received gold and ornaments. Alen- 
tioii is made of tlie fine cotton cioths which still form 
the staple manufacture. Tocrur appears evidenth' 
to be Sackatoo or Soccatoo, now thi' capital of an 
cnTpire which comprehends Ghana and all the neigh¬ 
bouring countries. Indeed, in an official document 
communicated by (Major Denham, wo find this call¬ 
ed th<! (‘iiipire of Takror. 

Kuku, to the eastward of Ghana, forms another 
kingdom, on *vhose power and extent the Arabian 
writers largely dilate. The sovereign is said to 
have a y«*y numerous train of attendants, luid the 
people^'tojtio uneommonly warlike, though rude in 
their miners and attire. Tlie merehants, how¬ 
ever, are represented as very riehly dressed, and 
accustonu'd to visit and converse with the governors 
and nobility. This country is manifestly Bomou, 
named from its capital, which hears still the same 
appellation. Twenty days’ journey to the south was 
Kaugha, a city famous for industry and useful arts, 
and the women of which were skiUed in the secrets 
of magic. Though the resemblance of name is rather 
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imperfect, this seems to be Deiilmm’s Loggun, much 
celebrated by him for its ingenious lalnnirs and line 
manufactures, as well as for tlu( intelligence of it.s 
females; and among a rude jieople wit and witch¬ 
craft are always imagined to have a close connexion. 

To the south of (ihana lay Wangara, a district 
said to have contained gold, the commodity for 
which African cominer<-c AViis so much prized. This 
region is described as intersected and overflowed 
during the rainy season by the branches of tiu! Nile 
(of the Negroes, or Niger), which impregnate the 
earth with the sand whence this pn-eious metal is 
extracted. As soon as the waters have retired, the 
inhabitants eagerly dig the ground, and every <ine 
finds more or less, “ according to tlie gift of God." 
There seems to be some confusion of ideas about thi.s 
country and its golden products: A district in the 
southern part of Soudan is calhsl Oongoroo, or Un- 
gura, but it no longer furnislies gold ; nor is Ghana 
at the prestmt day the market for that valuable 
staple of Central Africa. In the mountainous coun¬ 
tries to the south-west this metal is istill collected 
abundantly, in the very manner mentioned by the 
Arabian writers. 

The whole range of Alpine territory to the south¬ 
ward of the regions rtOw described was called Lam- 
lam, and presented a continued scene of barbarous 
violence. It was branded as the land of the infi¬ 
dels,—of a people to whom none of the charities of 
life were due, and against whom the passions oi 
cruelty and of avarice might be gratified without 
remorse. Expeditions or slave-liimts were there¬ 
fore made into these unfortunate countries; when, 
after a bloody conflict, numerous victims were 
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seized, earru'd off, and sold to the merchants of 
Northern Africa, who conveyctd them to all parts of 
the easti'rn world. The same cruel and iniquitous 
triiffle is carried on in a similar manner, and with 
unabated activity, at the present day. 

Ihispecting Western Africa, the Arabians do not 
seem to have been very accurately informed. They 
descril)e the Atlantic asonly about five hundred miles 
l)eyond 'J'ocrur, although two thousand would have 
iK'cn nearer the truth ; perhaps they mistook the 
jgreat lake Dibbie for the sea. They mejition tlur 
Island of Ulil. wlumee were brought great quanti¬ 
ties of salt, an artieli' in constant demand through¬ 
out Soudan. I'lil, tliougli called an island, was 
probably Walet, the great inli'rior market for that 
iuin(>ml; but all tin* features of the country around 
aiifl beyond it sirin to ha\ e In'cii confu.sedly blended 
together by the lilohammedan authors. 

At the time when tin* .(Vrabian geogra|)hers flour¬ 
ished, the C'hristian religion was professed, not only 
ill Abyssinia, but <>ven in Nubia, to its northern fron¬ 
tier at Syenes The bigotry and dislike produml by 
hostile creeds not only deprived these writers of the 
means of information, but led tln'm to view with 
contempt, every thing relating to countries accouiit- 
<■({ infidel. Their notices, therefore, of the regions 
in the Ujipcr Nile, and along the western shores of 
th(‘ Red Sea, arc exceedingly meagre. It was other¬ 
wise, indeed, with the eastern coast of Africa on 
the Indian Ocean: The people of Southern Arabia, 
who were theji atdively employed in commerce and 
navigation, had not only explored, but formed es¬ 
tablishments at Mombaza, Melinda, Mozambique, 
and at all the leading points on that coast; which 
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were still foiiiul in tlieir jwssession by the early Por- 
tuguesp nurigators. 

For this general view of ('entral Afriea in the 
twelftli ecntury we are indebted to PJdrisi, Abul- 
feda, Ibn-al-Vardi, and other writers, who do not 
however pndeiul to have visib-d tlie regions which 
they describe. Arabic literature has, notwithstand¬ 
ing, been also eTiriehed by the |ir«duetions of soiik- 
eminent travellers: Wahab and Abuzaid, in the 
ninth century, penetrated into China, and c»niniu- 
nicated to the western world the first distinct idea 
of that remarkable empire and people. Their career, 
however, was far surpassed in the fourteenth eim- 
tury by Ibn Eatnta, a learned itlohainmedan, who 
traversed the continents of Asia and Afriea from tlu“ 
Eastern Ocean tothebanks of the Niger. Foraknow- 
Icdge of bis narrativi- the English public have Jlist 
been indebted to the learned labours of Professor Lee 
of Cambridge, as a niemlier of the Society for Orien¬ 
tal Translation. Unfortunately he could only procure 
the work in a very abridged form, which renders it 
more an object of curiosity than fiUed*to convey full 
information of the state of the world at that early 
period. 

It was from Fez that Ibn Batata commenced his 
peregrination through Interior Africa. He went first 
to Segilmissa, which he dc.scribcs as a handsome 
town, situated in a territory abounding with date- 
trees. Having joined a caravan, he came, after a 
journey of twenty-five days, to Thargari, which some 
manuscripts make Tagaza, evidently the Tegazza of 
Leo, supposed by Major Kennel to be the modem 
Tishec^ containing the mine whence Timbuctoo is 
chie^ supplied with salt. To our traveller the 
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place appeared to contain no oliject desirable or 
agreeable: there was 7iotbing but salt; tli(> bouses 
were built wilh slabs of thiil iiiiiienil, and roofed 
with tbe bides of eainels. It even appeared to bim 
that Nature bad lodged this eoinrnodity in regular 
tabh's in tbe mine, fitted for ln'ing e<tnveyed to a 
distance; but lit' probably overl<M)ked an artificial 
process by wbieh it is usually brought into this form. 
From Tbargari be went in twenty days to Tashila, 
tiiree days beyond wbieh eoinnieiieed a desert of the 
most dreary asiwct, where there was neither water, 
Iwast, nor bird,—'‘nothing but sand and hills of 
sand.” In ten days he e;inie to Abu Latin, a large 
eoinmereial towii, erowd< (l w itli merchants from va- 
rious quarters of the continent. The manners of the 
people, as is itideed too common in the scenes of in¬ 
land traffic throughout Afri<'a, appeared to him very 
licentious, and wholly destitute of that decormn 
wbieh usually marks a i\lus.sulman residence. The 
womc'ii maintained a greater share of respectability 
than the other se.\ ; yet this did not prevent their 
hiring themssh’es as temporary w'ives to those whom 
the pursuits of tr,ade imluced to visit Abu Latin. 
Professor L(h: Iuus not hazarded a conjecture what 
jdace this is; but on finding it in one manuscript 
called Ayulatin, and in another Ewelatin, we think 
there is no doubt of its being Walet, whidi lay di¬ 
rectly ill the route of our traveller, and is the only 
great city in that quarter of Africa. 

From Abu Latin tin* adventurer proceeded in 
twenty-four days to Jlali, then the most flourishing 
i-ountry and city in that part of the continent. This 
Mali is evidently the Melli of Leo, who described it 
as situated on a river to the south of Timbuctoo ;. 
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but it is not easy to identify it with any modern 
position. Our traveller makes heavy complaints of 
the cold reception and narrow Iwunty of an African 
potentate in this distinct; Waiting upon his majesty, 
he was informijd that a present was on its way to him, 
and feasted his imagination on the idea of .some rich 
dress or golden ornament; instead of which, the whole 
consisted of a crust of bread, a dried fi.sh, and sour 
milk. He had the boIdne.ss to remonstrate with the 
king alwut this beggarly donation, declaring, that, 
in course of travelling over the whole world, he had 
never received the like; and his majesty, instead of 
being incensed, began to extend to him sonu* measure 
of bounty. Ibn Batuta, however, was di.sgusted by 
the abject homage paid to this monarch, as it still 
il to the native princes of Africa; the courtiers, as 
they approached, casting du.st on their heads, thrdw- 
ing themselves prostrate and grovelling on the earth, 
—a degradation w'hich he had never witnessed in 
the most despotic «)urts of the Kast. Yet justic*.- 
is admitted to have been most strictly administered, 
and property perfectly sc'cure; as ^ proof of w'hich, 
merchants from the in(».st distant country, who died 
at Mali, were as assunnl of leaving their inheritance 
to their posterity as if it had been deiaiiitcd at home. 
The traveller was astonished by the immense bulk 
of the trees of this region, in the hollow trunk of one 
of which die observed a weaver plying his trade. 

Ebn Batuta oil this part of his journey saw the 
Niger; and the view necessarily led to a conclusion 
opposite to that hitherto entertained by liis country¬ 
men, who considered it as flowing westward to the 
ocean. Destitute of all opportunity of complete ob> 
serration, he fell into the opposite error, since pre- 
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valent in Northern Africa, and identified it with the 
Nile. He supposed it to flow by Timbuctoo, Ka- 
kaw (Kuku?), Yuwi (s<-emingly the Yeou), and 
then by Nubia to Egypt. 

From AlaJi our traveller turned northward to 
Timbuctoo. This city was then subject to the for¬ 
mer, governed by a negro viceroy, and far from 
(K)ss('ssing the celebrity and importance which it 
has since attained. The town was chiefly pwpled 
by merchants from Latham ; but what particular 
(wuntry that was, it appears now im]H)ssible to de¬ 
termine. H»' next proceeded eastward by Kakaw, 
Bardama, and Nakda, where beseems to have l)een 
near Nubia, but gives no farther details till he again 
arrived at Fez. 

Alioi’t tw’o centuries aft(T Ibu Batata, a v<!ry 
fuR description of jVfrica was furnished by a geogra¬ 
pher named I^eo, who was even honoured with the 
suniann; of Africanus. lie was a native of Gra¬ 
nada ; but, after the capture of that city by Fer¬ 
dinand, repaired to Fez, and in that once eminent 
school acquired a knowledge of Arabic learning and 
of the African continent. Ile jtfterwards travelled 
through a great part of the interior, and, having 
r.'paired to Home, wrote his description of Africa 
under the auspice's of Leo X. ‘It appears that, since 
the time of Edrisi, one of those revolutions to which 
barbarous states are liable l«d greatly changed the 
aspect of these countries. Timbuctoo, which at the 
former period either did not exist, or was not thought 
worthy of mention, had now risen to be the most 
|)owerful of the interior kingdoms, and the great 
centre of commerce ^d wealth. Ghana, once pos¬ 
sessed of imperial greatness, had already changed 
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its name to Kano, and was ranked as tributary to 
Timlmctoo. Jiornou appears under its present ap¬ 
pellation ; and several kingdoms wliieli have since 
held a conspicuous place are incKlioned for the first 
time;—(’asena or Cassina (Kashna), Zegzeg, Zan- 
fara, and (luber. flago, represented as being four 
hundred miles south-east of Timlmctoo, is evidently 
Eyeo, lately visited by Clapperton. Ohiuea or 
(irheneoa, described as a city of gn“at comnuTce and 
splendour, has l«’en supposed to be Ghana; but we 
think it is evidently Jenne, which Park found to be 
the largest and most nourishing city of Bamliarra. 
At Timlmctoo many merchants were exlniuely 
opulent, and two of them had obtained princesses in 
marriage. Literature was cultivated with ardour, and 
manuscripts bore a higher price than any other com¬ 
modity. Izehia, the king, who had subdued all Jie 
neighbouring countries, maintained an army of .‘1006 
horse, and a numerous infantry, partly armed with 
poisoned arrows. Gobi, for which Timlmctoo had 
nowiiecome the ehi(>f mart, was lavishly I'mployed 
in the embellishment of bis court and person. He 
display(‘d solid masses, larger even than the one at 
Ghana, and some of his oniaimoits weighed 1300 
ounces. The rojml palace and several mosques were 
handsomely built of stone ; but the ordinary habi¬ 
tations, as in all Central Africa, were merely bell¬ 
shaped huts, the materials of which were stakes, 
clay, and reeds. 
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CHAPTKIl IV. 

Portuguese Discoreries. 

Kist* of tlu* Spirit of Discrn-cn'—Voya|p'S along tile Western Coast 
—The Senegal—Prinec Beiiioy—Discovery of the Congo—\u. 
meroiis Missionaries sent out—Sigierstitiuns of the Natives. 


EuKofB for ten centuries, <1 tiring tlie decline of tlie 
Rdnjan empire, tlie irruption of tlie btirbarous na¬ 
tions, and tlie operation of tlie rude .systems of feudal 
pofity, remained sunk in profound ajiatliy respecting 
all objects relating to science, discovery, and distant 
commerce. The splendour of the Crescent for a short 
inttirval outshone whatever was brightest in the 
Christian world ; and the courts of Uagdad, of Fra, 
and of Cordovii, were more refined and more enlight¬ 
ened than those of London and Paris. At a some¬ 
what early period, it is true, the HaJise Towns and 
the Italian republics began to cultivate manufactures 
and commerce, and to lay the-foundation of a still 
higher prosperity; but they carried on chiefly an in¬ 
land or coasting trade. Tlie naval efforts, even of 
Venice and Genoa, had no farther aim than to bring 
from Alexandria and the shores of the IJlack Sea the 
mmmodities of India, which had lieen conveyed 
thither chiefly by caravans over land. Satisfied with 
the wealth and power to which they had been raised 
by this local and limited commerce, these celebrated 

D 
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republics made no attanpt to open a more extended 
path over the ocean. Their pilot*, Jndeed, guided 
most of the vessels engaged in the early voyages of 
discovery; ®lmt they were jsnjplofed, and the means 
furnished, by the great monardus whose ports were 
situat(;d upon the shores of the Atlantic. 

About tlie end of the fifteenth century, the human 
mind began to make a grand movement in every di, 
rection; in religion, science, freedom, and industry. 
It eagerly songlit, not only tp Iwak loose from that 
thraldom in which it had l>i«u bound for so many 
ages, but to rival and even surpass all that had been 
achieved during the most brilliant eras of antiiiuity. 
These high aims were iwculiarly directed to the de¬ 
partment of maritime discovery. The invention of 
the compass, the skill of the Venetian and Genoese! 
pilots, and the knowledge transmitted from fonacr 
times, inspired mankind with the hope of being able 
to pass the ancient barriers, and to throw light upon 
regions hitherto imknowii. A power of compara¬ 
tively small resources started first in this career, and 
took the lead, for a certain time, of all the European 
states. Portugal, during the reign of its kings, John 
and Emanuel, stood pre-eminent in enterprise and 
intelligence. Prince Henry in particular, a younger 
son of John I., devoted all his thoughts and his 
whole life to the promotion of naval undertakings. 
No idea, however, was yet entertained of the new 
worlds afterwards discovered by the daring spirit of 
Columbus. The local position of Portugal, its wars 
and expeditions against Morocco, led to the idea that 
the western border of Africa was the best field for 
discovery. The information respecting this coast 
was still very limited ; so that the passage of Cape 
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Bojador, by Gilidnez, in 1433, caused a surprise and 
admiration liqual to wliat were afterwards ex¬ 

ited by the diseovery of America. A r^id progress 
was then made aldhg the shoih of the Sahara, and 
the Portuguese nttvigalors were not long in reach¬ 
ing tlie fertile regidns watered by the Senegal and 
the Gambia. 

' The early part of this progress was dreary in the 
extreme: The mariners saw only naked rocks and 
burning sands, streteiiing immeasiirahly into the in¬ 
terior, and affording no encouragement to any project 
of settlement. Beyond Capt' Blanco, however, Nuno 
Tristan, in 1443, discovered the Island of Arguin; 
and,notwithstanding thedisasliT of Gonzalo da Cin- 
tra, who, in 1440, was killed hy a party of Moors, 
the Portuguese mad(' it for some time their principal 
estahl ishment. The country was far from presenting 
a brilliant aspect, though visited by caravans of the 
“Brabariis and Luddaias” (the ]K!ople of Bam- 
barra and Ludaniar), wdio gave a very favourable 
report of the interior regions. Besides the expected 
accession to the powtT and splendour of the mo¬ 
narchy, the Portuguese cherished another object 
still more fondly: They hoped to opim an inter¬ 
course with a prince, of whom they had heard much 
under the mysterious appellation of Poster John, 
This singular name seems to have been first intro¬ 
duced by travellers from Eastern Asia, where it 
had been applied to some Nestorian bishop, who 
held there a species of sovereignty; and when ru¬ 
mours arrived of the Christian King of Abyssinia, 
he was concluded to be the real Po'ster John. His 
dominions being reported to stretch far inland, and 
the breadth of the African continent being very im- 
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perfectly understood, the conclusion was formed that 
a mission from the western coast might easily reach 
his capital. What were the precise expectations 
from an intercourse with this personage does not 
fully appear; but it seems to have been thoroughly 
rooted in the minds of the Portuguese, that they 
would be raised to a matchless height of glory and 
felicity, if they could by any means arrive at his 
court. The principal instruction given to all officers 
employed in African service was, that, in every 
quarter and by every means, they should endeavour 
to effect this grand discovery. They accordingly 
never failed to put the question to all the wander¬ 
ers of the Desert, and to every enravan that came 
from the interior,—^liut in vaiji, the name had never 
been heard. The Portugue.se tlitm Ix'sought the 
natives, at all events, ijito whatever region they 
might travel, studiously to inquire if Prester John 
was there, or if any one knew where he was to be 
found; and, on the promise of a splendid reward in 
case of success, this was readily undertaken. 

In 1446, Diniz Fernandez discovecHl CapeVerd, 
and in the following ytiarLaiictdot entered the Sene, 
gal. The Portuguese found in this neighl>ourhood 
fertile and populous regions, that promised to rt;- 
ward their exertions’inuch more effectually than th<* 
visionary name after which they had so eagerly in¬ 
quired. A circumstance occurred also, most conve- 
aient for monarchs who contemplate an extension 
of dominion: Bemoy, a prince of the Jaloff nation, 
came to Arguin, complaining that he had been dri¬ 
ven from the throne, and entreating the aid of the 
Portugese in the recovery of his crown, which lie 
to wear as their ally, and even as their 
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vassal. He was received with open arms, and 
conveyed to Lisbon, wlicre he experienced a bril¬ 
liant reception, his visit being celebrated by all the 
festal exhibitions peculiar to that age,—^bull-fights, 
puppet-shows, and even feats of do^. On this 
occasion Bemoy made a display of the agility of his 
native' attendants, who, on foot, kept pace with the 
swiftest horses, mounting and alighting from these 
animals at full gallop. After lieing instructed in 
the Ohristiaii religion, he was baptized, and did 
homage to tlu; King and to the Pope for the crown 
which was to b(‘ jilaced on his head ; for this pur- 
{v>sc a jKiwerful armament, under the trommand of 
Pi'co Vaz d’Acunha, was sent out with him to the 
lianks of the Senegal. 

,The conclusion of this adventure was extremely 
tragical: A quarrel having arisen between Bemoy 
and the commander, the latter stabbed the prince 
on Iward of his vessel. Whether this violent deed 
was prompted by the heat of passion, or by well- 
grounded suspicions of the prince’s fidelity, was 
never fully investigated; but the king learned the 
event with deep regret, and, in consequence, gave 
up his design of building a fort on the Senegal, 
lie made, however, no pause; in his indefatigable 
efforts to tmee the abode of Prester John. Ambassa¬ 
dors were sent into the interior, and, according to 
De Barros, even as far as Tinibuctoo. All endeavours 
were vain as to the primary object; but the Por¬ 
tuguese thereby gained a more complete knowledge 
of this part of Interior Africa than was afterwards 
attain(;d in Europe till a very recent period. Most 
of this intelligence, however, has either perished, or 
still remains locked up in the archives of the Lusi- 
tanian monarchy. 
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The Portuguese continued to prosecute African 
discovery till, in 1471, they reached the Gold Coast, 
when, dazzled by the importance and splendour of 
the commodity, the commerce of which gave name 
to that region, they built Elmina (the mine), mak. 
ing it the capital of their possessions in this conti¬ 
nent. Pushing onward to Benin, they received a 
curious account of an embassy said to l)e sent, at the 
accession of every new prince, to the court of a 
sovereign called Ogane, residing seven or eight hun¬ 
dred miles in the interior. When the ambassadors 
were introduced, a silk curtain shrouded the mo¬ 
narch from their view, till tlie moment of their de¬ 
parture, when the royal foot was graciously put 
forth from under the vail, and “ reverence done to 
it as to a holy thing.” This statement greatly ex¬ 
cited the curiosity of the Portuguese, to whom it 
appeared that this mysterious potentate was more 
likely than any they had yet heard of to be Prester 
John. Who this Ogane really was has been a sub¬ 
ject of much doubt and discussion. 

The Portuguese had for some time Ixsm desirous 
to frame a title to this extensive coast, part of which 
they had now discovered. They appealed chiefly to 
the religion, or rather to the superstition, of the age. 
The maxim had been'early established, that what¬ 
ever country should be conquered from infidel na¬ 
tions was to be held the property of the victors. This 
claim was rendered available by a grant obtained 
from the Pope, assigning to them in full dominion 
all lands which should be discovered beyond Cape 
Bojador, and in their farther progress eastward. 
Hence, after the establishment at Elmina, the king 
no longer hesitated to assume the pompous title of 
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that, instead of the wooden cross hitherto erected in 
token of conquest, they should raise pillars of stone 
double the height of a man, with suitable inscrip¬ 
tions, surmounted by crucifixes inlaid with lead. In 
1484, Diego Cam sailed from Elmina in quest of new 
shores on which this emblem of Portuguese domi¬ 
nion might be planted. After passing Cajm St Ca¬ 
therine, he found himself involved in a very strong 
current setting out from the land, which was still 
distant; though the water, when tasted, was found 
to b(! fresh. It was conjectured, therefore, that he 
was iK'ar the mouth of a great river, which proved 
to bi! the fact. It has since been (celebrated under 
tlm name of the Zaire or Congo. Diego, on reaching 
i^ts soutlucrn bank, erected his first pillar,—an ev(mt 
eonsid<;red so memorable, that the stream itself has 
often, by Portuguese writers, been termed the “ Ri¬ 
ver of the Pillar.” He ascendtsi its borders, opened 
an intercourse with the nativccs, and inquired after 
the residence of their .sovereign. They pointed to a 
plaei' at a considccrable distance in the interior, and 
undertook to> guide thither a mission, which they 
pledged themselves, within a stipulated period, to 
lead back in safety. As the natives meantime passed 
and repas3(Hl on the most intimate footing, Diego 
took advantage of a moment when several of the 
principal persons were on board his ship, weighed 
anchor, and stood out to sea. He soothed the alarm 
visible in the countenances of their countrymen on 
shore, by signs, intimating that this step was taken 
solely to gratify the anxious desire of his sovereign to 
see and converse with these African chiefs ; that in 
fifteen moons they should certainly be brought back, 
and that meanwhile a number of his people should 
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be left as hostages. Di<-go then sailed to Liston, 
where he introdueed with triumph thes<! living tro¬ 
phies of his discovery. TIh' king was much plea.s- 
ed, and held many eonversations with the Congo 
princes, whom h<> loaded with honours, and caused 
to be conveyed back at the appointed period to the 
shores of the Zaire. On Diego's arrival at that 
river, it was highly gratifying to .see, waiting on 
the bank, the part of bis crew whom he had left as 
pledges, and respecting whom he had felt some 
anxiety. lie was invited to court, where the king 
not only received him with kindness, but agrml to 
embrace Christianity, and to send several of his 
nobles to Europe, to be instructed in its principles. 
They sailed accordingly, and this new arrival of, 
Congo chiefs of the -first rank gave fresh satisfaction 
at Lisbon. They remained two years, experiencing 
the very best treatment ; and on being considered ripe 
for bajitism, the king stood godfather to the prineijpal 
envoy, and his chief courtiers to others; on which 
occasion the Africans reiteived the name's of the per¬ 
sons by whom they had been thus honoured. 

In 141)0, a new armament, guided by Huy dc 
Sousa, conveyed back the Congo nobles to their na¬ 
tive country. The Portuguese, on their arrival, were 
received by the king in full pomp. The native troops 
approached in three lines, making so prodigious a 
noise with horns, kettledrums, and other instiia, 
ments, and raising shouts so tremendous, as to stoC 
pass all that the Europeans had ever witnessed in- 
Catholic processions and invocations to the saints. 
The king himself was seated in the midst of a large 
park, upon an ivory chair raised on a platform. He 
was dressed in rich and glossy skins of wild beasts. 
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a bracelet of brass hanging from his loft arm, a 
horse’s tail from his shoulder, and on liis head a 
Iwnnet of fine cloth woven from the palm-tree. He 
gave full permission to erect a i-hurch; and, when 
murmurs were heard from a few of his attendants, 
he instantly offered to jmt them to death on the spot; 
but the Portuguese laudalily dissuaded him from 
so violent a step. He himself and all his nobles were 
l>a|iti/.ed ; ami free seojie was allowed to the exer¬ 
tions of the C’atholie missionaries. These church¬ 
men seem to have been really animated with a very 
devoted and [lersevering zeal; but they had, unfortu¬ 
nately, conceived an incorrect idea of what they came 
to teach, and, iiLstead of inculcating the pure doc- 
^.ines and precepts of Cbri.stianity, merely amused 
tlie jHiople with empty and childish exhibitions, 
'rfie presentation of beads, Agni Dei, images of tlie 
Madona and saints ,• the splendid processions; tlie 
^ich furniture and solemn ceremonies of the church, 
-dazzled the eyes of the savage natives, and made 
them view Christianity only as a gay and pom- 
jxius pageants in which it would be an amusement 
to join. The sacrament of baptism, to which the 
C«.thulics attach such pre-eminent importance, was 
chiefly recommended by a part of the ritual that 
insisted in putting into tlie mouth a certain quan¬ 
tity of salt, which in Congo is an extremely rare 
and valued commodity ; and the missionaries were 
n<rt a little disconcerted to find that the very form 
by which the natives expressed baptism was " to 
eat salt.” Thus an immense liody of the people 
were very speedily baptiz(‘d and called Christians, 
but without any idea of the duties and obligations 
which that sacred name imposes. There was, how- 
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ever, one point which the missionaries soon began 
very isonscientiously, and perhaps in rather too hasty 
and peremptory a manner, to enforce: Appalled by 
the host of wives that surrounded every African 
prince or chief, fulfilling for him all state and do¬ 
mestic services, and whom it had been his constant 
study and pride to multiply, the missionaries ex¬ 
horted their converts to select one, and to make a 
sweeping dismissal of the rest. This was considered 
an unwarrantable inroad on one of the most vene¬ 
rated institutions of the realm of Congo. To the 
aged monarch the privation appeared so intolerable 
that he thereupon renouncedhis Christian profession, 
and plunged again into the abyss of pagan supersti¬ 
tion. Happily, Alphonso, the youthful Indr-appa- 
rent, saw nothing so dreadful in the sacrifice; he 
cheerfully submitted to it, and, braving his father’s 
displeasure, remained attached to the Portuguese. 
The old king dying soon after, the zealous convert 
became entitled to reign; but his brother, Panso 
Aquitimo, supported by the nobles and almost the 
whole nation, raised the standard of revolt in sup¬ 
port of polygamy and paganism. A civil war en¬ 
sued, in which the prince had little more than a 
handful of Portuguese to oppose to the innumerable 
host of his rebel countrymen; however, in conse¬ 
quence, as his adlierents believed, of the apparition 
in the clouds, at one time of St James, and at 
another of the Virgin Mary, he always came off 
victorious. Doubtless the better arms and discipline 
of the Portuguese rendered them superior in the 
field to the tumultuary host of their rude assailants. 

Alphonso being thus firmly seated on his throne, 
^ missionaries for a time secured a safe and com- 
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fortable establishment in Congo. Being re-enforced 
by successive bodies of their brethren, tliey spread 
over the neighbouring countries, Sundi, Pango, C^on- 
cobella, Mao{)ongo, many tracts of wliich were rich 
and populous, though the state of society was often 
(‘xtremely rude. Every wliere their career was 
nearly similar: the people gav(‘ them the most cor. 
dial reception, flocked in crowds to witness and to 
.share in the pomp of their ceremonies, accepted with 
thankfulness their sacred gifts, and received by 
thousands the rite of baptism. Tl»ey were not, 
however, on this account, prejiarcd to renounce their 
ancient habits and su]>erNlitions. The inquisition, 
wliich was speedily instituted into their domestic 
’iNirrangements, cau.sed a sudden revulsion; and the 
inks^ionaries thenceforth maintained only a preca¬ 
rious and even a perilous position. They were much 
reproached, it appears, for the rough and violent 
methods employed to en«“ct their pious purposes; 
and though they treat the accusation as most unjust, 
some of the proceedings, of which they boast with 
the greatest satisfaction, tend not a little to counte¬ 
nance the charge. When, for example, they could 
not persuade the people to renounce their supersti¬ 
tions, they used a large staff, with which they 
threw down their idols and la-at them in pieces: 
they even sometimes stole secretly into the tem¬ 
ples and set them on fire. A missionary at Mao- 
pongo, having met one of the queens, and finding 
her mind inaccessible to all his instructions, deter¬ 
mined to use sharper remedies, and, seizing a whip, 
began to apply it to her majesty’s {lerson. The ef.- 
feet he describes as most auspicious; every succes¬ 
sive blow opened her eyes more and more to the 
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truth, and she at length declared lierself wholly un¬ 
able to resist such forcible arguments in favour of 
tlie Catholic doctrine. Site hastened to the king, 
however, with loud complaints respectinj; this mode 
of spiritual illumination, and the missionaries tluTiee- 
forth lost all favour both with that prince and tlu- 
ladies of his court, being allowed to remain solely 
through dread of the Portuguese. In only one other 
instance were they permitted to enijiloy this inode 
of conversion: Tin; smith, in eonseijueiice of tlu' 
skill, strange in tlie eyes of a rude people, with 
which he manufactured various arms and iniple- 
mentf!, was supposed to possess a measure of super¬ 
human power; and he bad thus been encouraged 
to adviulce pretensions to tin* charai'ter of a dii initv* 
which were very generally admitted. The missyui- 
aries appealed to the king resjieetingthis impious as¬ 
sumption ; and that jiriiice, conceiving it to interfere 
with the respect due to himself, agreed to deliver into 
their hands the unfortunate smith, to lx- converted 
into a mortal in any manner they might judge elfi- 
<»eious. After a short and unsuccessful argunuTit, 
they had recourse to the above iHitent instrument of 
conversion ; yet Vulcan, deserted in this extremity 
by all his votaries, made still a firm stand for his 
celestial dignity, tiirthc blood began to stream from 
his back and shoulders, when lu! finally yielded, and 
renounced all pndeiisions to a divine origin. 

Farther a'^quaintaiice disiwered other irregulari¬ 
ties among the natives, against which a painful 
struggle was to In; maintained. Before marriage 
the two parties lived together for some time, and 
made trial of each other’s tempers and inclinations 
before forming the final engagement. To this sys- 
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tern of probation the pt-oplc wen* most obstinately 
attaclied, and the inissioiiaries in vain denounced 
itj ealiing U|Km them at once either to marry or to 
separate. The young ladies were always the most 
anxioms to have the full benefit of this experiment¬ 
al proiiess; and the mothers, on Iwing referred to, 
refused to incur resjionsibility, and exjwse them¬ 
selves to tlu* reproaches of their daughters, by urg¬ 
ing them to an abridgment of the trial, of which 
Miey might afterwards repent. The missionaries 
.' em to have been most diligent in the task, as they 
call it, of “ reducing stray»;d souls to matrimony.” 

FatliiT Benedict ... with no fewer than six 

hundred ; but he found it such “ laborious work,” 
iBiat lie fell sick anil died. Another subject of deep 
rtairet respected the many superstitious practices 
Si ill prevalent, even among those who exhibited 
:ome sort of ('hristian profession: Sometimes the 
thiidren brought for baptism were bound with ma¬ 
gic cords, to which the mothers, as an additional 
security from evil, had fasteni'd beads, reliis, and 
figures of tlu* Agnus IJei, The chiefs, in like man¬ 
ner, while they gladly availetl themselves of the pro¬ 
tection promised from the wearing of crucifixes and 
images of the Virgin, were unprepared to part with 
the enchanted rings and other jiagan amulets with 
which they had been accustomed to form a pano¬ 
ply around their persons. In case of dangerous 
illness, sorcery had lieen always contemplated as 
the main or sole remedy, and those who rejecU>d 
its use were reproai-hi-d as rather allowing their sick 
relations to die than incur the expense of a conjurer. 
But the most general and jK-rnicious application of 
magic was made in judicial proceedings; When a 
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charge was advanced against any individual, no one 
ever thought of inquiring into the facts, or of col¬ 
lecting evidence,—every case was decided by pre¬ 
ternatural tests. TJie magicians prepared a iK've- 
rage, which produced on tlie guilty person, according 
to the measure of his iniquity, .spasm, fainting, or 
death, but left the innocent quite frtv from harm. 
It seems a sound conclusion of the missionaries, that 
the draught was modified according to the good or 
ill will of the magicians, or thelib<;rality of the sup¬ 
posed culprit. This trial, called the holungo, was 
indeed renounced by the king, but only to sulislitute 
another, in which the accused was made to bend 
over a large.basin of water, when, if he fell in, it 
was concluded that lie was guilty. At other time' 
a bar of redhot iron was passed along the leg, or 
the arm was thrust into scalding water; and, if 
the natural effects followed, the person’s head was 
immediately struck off. Snail-shells, applied to the 
temples, if they stuck, inferred guilt. When a dis¬ 
pute arose between man and man, the plan was to 
place shells on the head of both, and* make them 
stoop, when he from off whose head the shell first 
dropped had a verdict foimd against him. WhUe 
we wonder at the deplorable ignorance on which 
these practices were fdunded, we must not forget that 
the “judgments of God,” as they were termed, 
employed by our ancestors during the middle ages, 
were founded on the same unenlightened views, and 
were in some cases absolutely identical. 

Other powers of still higher name held sway over 
the deluded minds of the people of Congo: Some 
ladies of rank went about beating a drum, with 
dishevelled hair, and pretending to work magical 
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cures. There was also a race of mighty conjiuers, 
called Scingilli, who had the power of giving and 
withdrawing rain at pleasure; and they had a king 
called Oaiija ('hitorne, or God of the Earth, to 
whom its first fruits were regularly oflered. This 
person never died; hut wlu'u tired of his sway on 
eartJi, lie nominated a successor, and killed himself, 
—a sti'p, doubtless, promjrted hy the zeal of his fol¬ 
lowers, when they saw any danger of his reputation 
for immortality being compromised. This class ar¬ 
gued strongly in favour of their vocation, as not only 
useful, hut absolutely essential, since without it the 
earth would he dei)rived of those influences hy which 
alone it was enabled to minister to the wants of 
*nan. The people accordingly vi<-wed with the 
tfcxpest alarm any idea of giving oflence to lanngs 
whose wrath might he displayed in devoting the 
land to utter sterility. 

We do not possess any record of the period or the 
manner in w hich the Portuguese and their mission, 
aries were expelled from Congo; hut Captain Tuc- 
key’s late expedition did not find on the banks of 
the Zaire any trace or even recollection of either. 
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Tiik Portugiieso, wliilo tlioy l>orc siwuy Ihc ]>iilm of 
maritime ciiltTprisc from all other nations, eonw- 
derod Afriea esjx'eially as a region which they had 
won for tlK'inselves, and had covered witli trophies 
of diseoviTy and victory. Hut, aft(-r heiiis snl)jeet- 
ed to the cruel and de{;rading yoke of Philip II. of 
Spain, they lost all th(‘ir .spirit and oiergy. Under 
the same infliUMus' they ]«-eame involvi d in hostility 
with the Dutidi, who had risen to tin; lir.st rank as a 
naval p<'Oi)le, and whose squadrons suecs'ssively strip¬ 
ped them of th(*ir most important pos.s<'.ssiDiis in this 
continent as well as in tin; Ka,st Indies. In J(i37. 
Elmina itself, their capital, fell into the hands of 
tlujse bold and suec<‘ssful rivals; and at prescmt the 
boasted lords and rulers of (iruiinia have not an acre 
left of their exUmsive dominions along tin; whoh- 
we.stern coast: they retain only the Madeiras, Ca¬ 
naries, and other islands, which certainly are not 
destitute of beauty, and even of some degree of poli- 
tical*and commercial value. 
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The Dutch did not reinaia long undisputed mas¬ 
ters of the seas. The glorious and splendid results 
which had arisen from the discovery of the East 
and W<!st Indies, caused the ocean to be generally 
viewed as the grand theatre where wealth iuid 
glory wen? to lx; gaincxl. The French and English 
nation.s, whose turn it was to take the lead in 
European aflairs, pressed eagerly forward in this 
can'or, endeavouring at once to surpass their pre¬ 
decessors and ea<-h (jIIkt. hlany Alrieaii settle¬ 
ments were formed with the view of securing a sup¬ 
ply of slaves for tlieir West India possessions. But 
a more distant, more innocent, and more brilliant 
object also attracted their attention. Flattering re- 
^ports had reswlied Europe of the magnitude of the 
^id trade carried on at Timhuctoo and along the 
Xiger. Letters were even received from IMorocco, re¬ 
presenting its treasures as surjiassing those of Mexico 
and Peru. On that side, indeed, the immense De¬ 
sert and its barbarous inhabitants rendered these 
central regions almost inaccessibh!;—but there was 
another cliatuud which appt'ared to open the fairest 
and most tempting prospects. According to all the 
geographical systems of that age, the gi’eat river Ni¬ 
ger, flowiBg through the interior of tin; continent, 
and by whose alluvion its plains were covered with 
gold, was undcTstood to empty itself into the At¬ 
lantic either by the Senegal or Gambia, or, as wa.s 
more commonly supposed, by lioth these rivers, ima¬ 
gined to 1 h> branches proceeding from the great 
stream. By ascending either the Senegal or Gam¬ 
bia, it therefore seemed possible to reach Tiinbuctco 
and the eomitry of gold ; and this became a favour¬ 
ite object with several European nations. 
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In 1018, a company was formed in Etifrland for 
the purpose of exploring tlie Gambia. They sent 
out that same year Kichard Tliomiisoii, a pttrsoii 
of si)irit and enterprise, in charge of the ('atherinc! 
of 120 tons, witli a cargo wortli lu-arly twotliousand 
pounds sterling. In the month of Decern her he en- 
tered the river; and pna-eeding as liigh as Kas.sari, 
a fortified town, where he left most of his crew, he 
pushed on in boats. The Portuguese, who were 
still numerous in that district, and retained all their 
loft}' claims, were seized with hitter jealousy at this 
expedition made by a foreign and rival jiower. Lijd 
on by Hector Nunez, they furiously attai'lu'd the 
jiarty h'ft at Kassan, and succeeded in making a 
general massacre of the English. Thomiison, on 
learning these dreadful tidings, although unabkvto 
make any effort to avenge the slaughter of his coiln- 
tryineii, still maintained his station on the river, • 
and sent honu' encouraging accounts of the general 
prosjiects of th<‘ undertaking. The tiompany lis¬ 
tened to his statement, and despatidied another vessel, 
whicli unfortunately arrived at an improper season, 
and lost most of the crew by sickness. Even yet 
they were not dismayed ; but, retaining their ardour 
unabated, fitted out a third and larger expedition, 
consisting of the Sion of 200 tons, and the St John 
of 50, and gave the command to Kichard Jolison, 
to whom we are indebted for the first satisfactory 
account of tlie great river-districts of Western Africa. 

Jolison entered thi' Gambia in Novenilier 1020; 
but what was his dismay on receiving the tidings 
that Thompson iiad perished by the liands of his 
own men ! Mutiny was then a frequent occurrence 
on these hard and distant services; but how it arose 
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in this cast', or who was to l)lanic, was iK'ver duly 
invostigati'd. Tho vrcw arc said to have ts'cii una- 
ninious in roprcsciiliiiif tho <'OMdurt of Ihoir loader as 
oppressive and iiitolerahh'; Init, in reeanl to a man 
of undouhfed s[)irit and eiiter|)rise, and who fe-ll 
th(' first of so many vietinis in the eause of Afri¬ 
can discovery, we sliould not rcceiAo too readily the 
report of those who had so deep an interest in paint- 
inj; his character in tlie darkest colours. 

Johson, notwithstanding llie shock caused hythis 
intelligence, did not sufliT himself to he discouraged, 
hut, piLshinj; briskly up the river, soon arrived at 
Kassan. The l’orlni:ucse inhahitanls in general 
had fled iK'fore his arrival, whilst the few who re¬ 
mained, professed in res|)ect to Hector Xiinez and the 
nVjssacre ciimniitted hy hiin.an ignorance, and even 
a liorror, for which Ju' gave them very little credit. 
He had reitson, on the contrary, tols'lieve that they 
were forming a scheme of attack, and <-vcn urging 
the natives to rise against the Knglish ; and such 
was the dread of their machinations that scsircely 
any oru' couW he prevailed on to act as his pilot. 
Xotwithstanding these suspicions and alarms, he 
still pursued his course; hut after passing the falls 
of Barraconda he found liiinself involved in great 
diflicultics: The ascent was to he made against a 
rapid current; the fri-quency of hidden rocks made 
it dangerous to sail in the night; and they often 
struck upon sand-banks and shallows, when it was 
necessary for the crew to strip and go into the water, 
ill order to push the boat over these obstacles. They 
were once obliged to carry it a mile and a half, till 
they found a dwper channel. 

The English now beheld an entirely new world. 
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and a new aspect of nature. On every side were im¬ 
mense! forests of unknown trees, while hotli the land 
and the water W(!re inhabited hy multitudes of sa¬ 
vage animals, whose roarings every night resounded 
through the air. Sometimes twenty eroeodiles were 
.seen together in the stream, and their voices, calling 
as it were to each other, resembled the sound of a 
d(!ep well,” and might Ix' heard at the distance of a 
leagiK'. .S<!a-hor.ses also were observed tossing and 
snorting in ('very pool; whil(! elephants app((ared 
in huge Ix'rds on the shore: at one place there 
were sixteen in a single troop. These last animals 
were an objwt of great terror to the natives, of 
whom only a few durst attack them with tludr long 
poisoned lances and a.ssagaysj but wlu'iiever the 
English made a movement against them, they f d 
like forest-deer, and by their swiftness eluded all 
pursuit. Three balls were lodged in one individual, 
Avhich made off, but was afU'rwards found dead by 
the negroes. Lions, ounces, and leopards, were also 
seen at a little distance; but amid the alarms in- 
•spired by tlM!Se formidabh' creatures, the sailors were 
amus(‘d by observing tin' various evolutions of tlu' 
monkey tribe. The baboons marched along, some- 
times in herds of several thousands, with some of 
the tallest in front, tinder tlm guidance of a leader, 
the lesser following behind, whih; a baud of larger 
size brought up the rear. “ Thus do they march on, 
and are very bold.” At night, as tlu'y took their 
stand upon tin' hills, filling the air with confused 
cries, “ one great voice would exalt itself, and the 
rest were all hushed.” They mounted the trees to 
look at the English, the sight of whom seemed to 
inspire dissatisfoction; they grinned, shook the 
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lK)iighs violently, uttered angry cries, and when 
any overtures were made towards aequaintanei'. 
ran off at full speed. The (rrew shot one; hut l»e- 
fore they could reach the spot, the rest liad carried 
it off. On tracing these creatures to their liaunts 
in the depths of the for«‘st, recesses were found, 
wliere the foliage luid been so intertwined above, 
and the ground beaten so sinootli l»eneatii, as made 
it diffK’ult to beli('V(> that th<‘.se “ bowers for danc¬ 
ing and disport” had not ia'cn framed by liumaii 
Jiands. 

Amid thes(‘ difficullies and adventures the party 
arrived at Tenda, on the ^tith January l(i2], where 
ilyy expected to meet with Buekar Sa)io, the cliief 
jnerchant on the (iainbia. This personage aceord- 
iN'ly waited on them ; but, being treated with 
brandy, used it so immoderately that he lay all 
night dead-<lriink in the Iwat. However, he seems 
on this occasion to liave In-en merely off his guard, 
its he ever after acted a very discreet and prudent 
jiart. H<> not only traded himself, but was em¬ 
ployed as an^g(!nt in managing the transactions of 
Olliers. His good faith, however, seems to have 
been rendered somewhat doubtful by the accounts 
v.diieh he gave to Jobson of a city four months’jour¬ 
ney in the interior, the roofs of which were covered 
with gold. 

The ri'port of a vessel come up to trade caused a 
great resort from the neighbouring districts; and 
the natives, rearing temporary hovels, soon formed 
a little village on each side of tin' river. SpiH'dily 
there appeared five hundretl of a ruder race, covered 
with skins of wild animals, “ the tails hanging as 
from the beasts." The women, who had never lie- 
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fore seen a wliife man, ran away; Imt the siglit of 
a few lK*ads soon alliircii lliem to return. I'nluokily 
tJie universal ery was for salt,—a eonimodity defi¬ 
cient and inueh desired through all C'eiitral Africa; 
hut Jolhson, unapprixed of this, had not laid in a 
sufficient stock. Kvery thing else was lightly prized 
in compari.son ; and many who were on their way 
to swell tin; market, learning this omission, instantly 
turned back. He obtained in exchange gold and 
ivorj% and ismld have got bides in almndanee, had 
they not been too bulky a commodity to liear the 
expense of eonveyains'. 

Buckar Sano undertook to introduce* the English 
at the court of Teiida. On reaching the king’s pr^;;- 
seiice, they witnessed an example of tin* debasing 
homage usually paid to in>gro princes, and of whi.ii 
Olappertoii, in Kyeo, afti'rwards saw several strik- 
ing instances: The great and wealthy merchant, 
on appearing in the presence of the king, first fell on 
his knees, then throwing off his shirt, ext(;nded him¬ 
self naked and flat on the ground, while his attend¬ 
ants almost buried him beneath duSt and mud. 
After groveling for some timi* in this position, he 
started up, shook off the (;arth, which two of his 
wives assi.sted in clearing from his person, and was 
then speedily equipped in his beat attire, with 1k)w 
and quiver. He and his attendants, after having 
made a semblanci; of shooting at Job-son, laid their 
bows at his feet, which was understood as a token 
of homage : the king even assured the English cap¬ 
tain that thi; country and every thing in it W'ere thus 
placed at his disposal. In return for gifts so magni. 
ficent, it was impossibh; to refuse a few Imttles of 
excellent brandy; the value of which, however. 
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Jol)Son never expected to realize from thes(> regal 
donations. 

The Kiiglish eominander soon found himself in 
the middle of tin? dry sea.son, and the river sinking 
lower and lower; yet he still made a hard struggle 
to a.seend, animated l»y the deceitful or inflated re¬ 
ports of Buckar Sano concerning the <‘ity of gold. 
At the distance of a few days’ journey he heard of 
Tomhaconda, which he conjectured to be Timbuc- 
too. The I'onclusion was most errom'ou.s, that <-itj' 
being distant nearly a thou.san(l miles ; hut Euro¬ 
peans had formed as yet no ad<>(juate idea of tin- 
dimensions of Africa. At length the stream became 
so shallow that Jobson found it vain to attempt as¬ 
cending higlu-r. Ill- began his voyage downward 
<■» the lOih February, jiroposing to return during 
the sea.sun wlien the periodical rains filled the chan¬ 
nel. This purpo.se was never executed. Both he 
and the (.’oiujiany became involved in quarrels with 
the merchants, against whom he bitterly’inveighs, 
as jM-rsons who entirely disregarded every object Ik-- 
yond their o^\’n immediate profit. 

Jobson, earlier perhaps than any other English¬ 
man, had an opportunity of observing the manners 
and su]>erstitions peculiar to native Africa. He 
found each chief attended by bands of musical bards, 
whom he dignifies with the title of “juddies or 
fiddlers," and compares them to the Irish rhyme¬ 
sters. These are called, as we learn from other 
authors, Jelle, or Jillemen, and perform on seve¬ 
ral instruments rudely constructed of wood, mak¬ 
ing a very loud noise. These minstrels, with the 
Greegree men, or magicians, most fantastically at¬ 
tired, often form singular groups, as exhibited in 
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the aec'ompaiiyins plate. The two c;liief festivals 
were tliose of oireumcisioii and of funeral. The 
former, performed in a very rough maimer, attract¬ 
ed the whole country; the foriist blazed with fires, 
while loud music, shouts, and dancing, resounded 
tliroughout the night. At the funeral of chiefs 
there was much crying and lamentation, conducted 
in a somewhat mechanical manner, resembling the 
Irish howl. Flowers of the sweetest scent were 
buried along with the deceased, and much gold was 
deposited for his service in the other world,- but 
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there is no mention of those human sacrifices wliich 
form so foul a blot on some of the most civilized 
African nations. At ail festivals a conspicuous 
part was acted by a piT-sonaire called Uorcy, which 
name our author interprets “ the Devil.” This 
beiiift took his station in the adjoininit woods, 
whence he s<‘t forth tremendous sounds, supposed 
to hi' of sinister portent to all within hearing. Tlie 
only remedy was to deposit!-, as near to the sjxit as 
any one would venture, a large supjily of jirovi- 
sions, the .-.iMH'dy disapiH-arance of which authen¬ 
ticated to the villagers both the existence of this su- 
(leniatura! being, and the fact of his having Iwen 
appeiLstKl. To Jolison, on tin- contrary, this very 
circumstance, combined with tlu- st:vcre hoarseness 
wi th which sundry of the natives were afflicted, 
afforded a clew to tiu' origin of this e.xtraordinary 
roid-ing. Oi this he had .soon ocular demonstration : 
Hiijipening, in company with a maralKiut, to hear 
th. Ilorey in full <-ry from a neighbouring thii'ket, 
Ik seized a loaded musket, declaring aloud his re¬ 
solution forthtvitb to di.scharge the contents at his 
Infernal fllajesty. The maralNiiit implored liim to 
stop; the tremendous sound was changed into a 
htw and fearful tone; and Jobson, on running to 
I’t.e sjiot, found this mighty demon in the shape of a 
imgi negro, extended on <he groiutd in such agonies 
of fear that he was unable even to ask for mercy. 

The Company, amid the divUions already al¬ 
luded to, do not appear to have proswinted farther 
their designs of discovery. The next attempt was 
made, about 1(560 or 16(55, by Vermuyden, a rich 
merchant on the (Tainbia, who fittt'd out a boat w'cll 
stored with beef, bacon, biscuit, rice, strong waters. 
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and other comfortable supplies ; which, however, 
on arriving at the flats and shallows, were found 
materially to impede the moveiiieiit of the vessel. 
He eaine first to a wide expanse, wliich he com¬ 
pares to Windermere J,.ake, where tlie only difli- 
culty was to find the main branch amid several 
that opened from dilTereiil <]uarters. I’p the 
hulling stream,” says he, “ with sad labour we 
wrought;” and. when tlu-y aseemied higher, it be¬ 
came neces.sary often to drag the boat over the flats ; 
for which purjHise the sailors were lre<iuently obliged 
to strip naked and walk through the water. They 
w(‘re rather rudely received by the only tenants of 
these upper tracts, the I'rocodiles and ri^ er-hor.ses, 
‘‘ ill pleased or unaeqiiaiiited with any companions 
in these watery n'gions.” One of th<‘ latter strack 
a hole in the boat with his teeth,—an accident which 
proved very inconveiiient from the absence of any 
one skilled in carpentry ; but, by hanging a lan¬ 
tern at the stem, they induced these monsters, 
which are afraid of light shining in the dark, to 
maintain a res|K<ctful distance. On landing to 
search for gold, they were assailed by an incredible 
number of huge baboons, on w hich it is complained 
that no oratory except guns could jiroduce any im¬ 
pression ; and even' after two or three had been 
killed, tlH!y attacked'W'ith increased fury, till succes¬ 
sive discharges at length compelled them to retreat. 

The sole object in this voyage was the discovery 
of gold. The adventurer landed at various points, 
washed the sand and examined the nicks. He had 
carrii-d out not only mercury, aqua regia, and large 
melting-pots, but also a divining rod, wljich was not 
found to exhibit any virtue; however, on being 
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langlo'd at by liis companions for liis delusive ('x- 
pivtatioiis, in; persuaded himself tliat this potoTit in¬ 
strument had k)st its qualities by being dried up 
during the voyage from England. On one occasion 
ho found a larg('massoFa|ii)arent gold, which proved 
to be iniTc spar. The real metal. In' says, is never met 
with in low, fertile, and wooded spots, but always on 
naked and barren hills, embedded in a reddish earth. 
At one place, by twenty days’ labour, he succeedi'd in 
extraetingtwelvepound.s. At length hedcclare.s, that 
h<'arri\ed “at the mouth of tin' mine itself, and saw 
gold in such abundance as surprised him with joy 
and admiration.” However, he gives no notice of 
the (M>sition of this mine, the existence of which has 
not been confirmed by any subsequent observer. 

•It was not till ]7-<* that the spirit of African dis- 
covi ry again revived in England. The Duke of 
t'handos, then director of the African (kmipany, 
concerned at the declining .state of their affairs, en- 
t-Ttained the idea of retrieving them by opening a 
path into the golden regions .still rejairted to exi.stin 
the interior <fi‘Africa. At his suggestion the Com¬ 
pany, in 17-3, furnished C'aptain Ilartholoniew 
Stibbs with the usual means of .sailing up the Gam¬ 
bia. On the 7th October, this navigator arrived at 
.fames’ Island, the English ^ttiemout, about thirty 
miles from the mouth of the river, whence he im¬ 
mediately wrote to fllr Willy, the governor, who 
happened to be then visiting the factory of Joar, 
more than a hundred miles distant, asking him to 
engage cau(H‘s. He reeeiv(>d for answer, that none 
were to be had, and was almost distracted to learn 
that Mr Willy was giving himself no concern alnnit 
the affair. Some days after, however, a boat brought 
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down the dc>ad Iwdy of the governor, who had fallen 
a victim to the fever of the climate, which had pre¬ 
viously affected his brain. Thus, notwithstanding 
ever}' exertion of Orfeur, who suec(H!ded him, the 
equipment of the boats was delayed till the 11th 
Deeemlier, when the unfavourable season was fast 
approaching. Stibbs had assigned to him a crew of 
nineteen white men, of whom one indei'd was as 
black as coal, but being a Christian, ranked as white, 
and served as interpretiT,—likewise twenty-nine 
grumettas, or hired negroes, with three female cooks ; 
and he afterwards took on board a balafeu, or native 
musician, to enliven the spirits of the party. 

Stibbs set out on the 2()th of D(!C(!inb(;r, and t,be 
voyage proceeded for some time very agreeably. The 
English were every where well rec(‘ive<l, and at o^ie 
place even a saphieor charm was laid upon the bank 
for the purpose of drawing them on shore. The cap¬ 
tain had endeavoured to eonceal his object, but in 
vain; he found himself rcqM-atedly iiointed out as 
the jterson who was come to bring down the gold. 
The native crew, however, predicted ftie most fear¬ 
ful disaster if he should atb'mpt to proceed aliove the 
falls of Barraconda. As the boats approached that 
fatal boundary, the Africans came in a body, and 
stated their firm determination on no account to 
ascend any farther. No one, they said, had ever 
gone beyond Barraconda,—Barraconda was the end 
of the world, or if there existed any thing beyond, 
it was a frightful and barbarous region, where life 
would be in continual danger. A long palaver and 
a bottle of Stibbs’ very best brandy were necessary 
ere they would agree to accompany him beyond this 
dreaded boundary of the habitable universe. 
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Tilt' falls of Barrat'onda were not fouml so fornii- 
(lablo as rumour liad reprtsonted; they were nar¬ 
rows rather than falls, the channel being confined 
by rocky ledges and fragments, between which there 
was only one [lassage, where the canoes rubln'd 
against the rock on each sidi'. In this region of the 
Uliper Gambia, the native's, belying all slanderous 
rumours, proved to bt' a barmless, good-hunioured 
people, who, wherever the crew landed, met them 
with presents of fowls and provisions. 

The sevi'rest exertion now bt'camc nt'ccssary in 
urdi'r to pass the flats and quicksands, which multi- 
plit'd in jiroportion as they ast'emled, ami over which 
the lioats, in sonu' instances, could only be dragged 
by main force. Tlu' wild and huge animats that 
<x'upy thesi' regions appeared still more dangerous 
to the present adventurers than to tht'ir pri'di'ccssors. 
The elephants, which had fled [irecipitati'ly befori' 
.lolisoii, struck the gri'atest terror into this party; 
one of them on a certain la'casion putting to flight 
tin' whole cri'w. Tln-y were even seen ii> bands 
cros.siug froiu one sidi' of the water to the other. 
The river-horse.s also presenti'il themselves in nu- 
merous herds; and though this animal generally 
moved in a sluggish and harmless manner, yet in tlu; 
shallow places, when walking ulong the bottom of 
the river, he occasionally ('ante into collision with the 
boat; incensed at which, he was apt to strike a hole 
through it with his hug(' teeth, so as to endanger its 
sinking. If the courage of the crew against the.se 
mighty animals was not very ('onspicuous, their ex¬ 
ertions in dragging the boat over the flats and shal¬ 
lows appear to have beem most strenuous; yet so un¬ 
favourable was the season, that at the end of two 
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montlis JitiLbs found liiinsolf, on tlio 22d February, 
when fifty-nine miles above Barraeoiula, obliged to 
stop short even of Tenda, and eonsequently of the 
point to which Jobson had formerly attaiiu'd. 

The commander, on his n'turn, alter making t'very 
allowance for the inausj)icious seasons and (drcuni- 
stances, could not forbear expressing d(‘ep disaj)point- 
ment in regard to the expectations with which he had 
ascended the Gambia. He saw’ no ap|tearance of that 
mighty channel whw'h was to lead into the retnote 
interior of Africa, and through so many great king¬ 
doms. He deelari'd his eonxictiun that “■ its ori- 
^al or head is nothing near so far in the country 
as by the gi'ograpbers hius been represented." It 
did not of course-appear to him to answer in any 
respect the descriptions gix’en of the Niger,—it no¬ 
where bore that uatne,—it did not come out of 
any lakt; that he could bear of,—it had no comintt- 
nication with the Senegal or any other great river. 
The natives re|)ort«!d that at twelv<‘ days’ jouim'y 
above Uarraeonda it dxx'indled into a rivulet, and 
“lowls walked over it." These staAeBfients were 
received most reluctatitly and sceptically by Moore, 
noxv the Company's factor oii the Gambia, and a man 
of spirit and intelligence, who bad actiuired some 
Icaniing on the subject, and eudeavoun-d to over- 
whelm Stibbs with quotations from Herodotus^ Lw, 
Edrisi, and other high authorities. ’I'he marintsr, 
tliough unable to cope with him m this discussion, did 
not the less steadily a.ssert the plain fimts which he 
had seen with his oxxn eyes; and a degree of discour¬ 
agement was felt, which prevented any other explor¬ 
atory voyage from being undertaken for a consider¬ 
able time into that part of the African continent. 

6 
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F} mvh Diavotrrirfi. 

Krtmch *mi tin* —.lauiu'jjuiir.s VovajjfO—.Vovn^"* 

of Bruc ii|> lilt* SpiU‘j:af — Barnlnnik; t«oW ]V^u*s —Sati^ior-- 
Guiiu'Ciiuli*. 


Kn’vxdE dill not fnihark so oafly as soini> of the 
otlior [towors m ^Vl'ricitii liiscovety. Louis XIV., 
aiiii d liy his uiini.sti'r ('olltpi^t, wits'fee first prince 
who stuilii'il to raise his kiiioiloiu to a high ranjc as 
a cOii'inereial and maritime power. But. unfortu¬ 
nately. according to the spirit of tlie time, the only 
mode in which he ever thought of promoting any 
biviueh of trade was hy vesting it in an ejcclusive 
coiijpany; «iul when, according to the usual fate of 
such association.s, one was involved in bankruptcy, 
another ininiedialely su[)piied its place. Thus four 
stieees.sive couipauies rose and fell; till at length they 
all merged in that greatest and most fatal delusion, 
me Mississippi Scheme. However, these wtpart- 
neries, at thefr first formation, attracted many in¬ 
dividuals of opulence and talent, and generally 
ofteued with a spirited career of enterprise aiid dis- 
eovery. Wliile the English sought to ascend the 
Gambia, the Senegal w'as the Niger to the French— 
the stream by which they hoped to penetrate up¬ 
wards to Timbuctoo and the regions of gold. At 
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tlic mouth of this river, about the year was 

founded the settlemeiit^of St Louis, which has ever 
sine*' oontiiuied to be the ea(>ital of the Fre^-h jws- 
sessious ill Africa. 

The first person who brought home any aceounts 
of French Africa wa.s Jannequih, a young man of 
some rank, wiio, as he was walking along the (jiiay at 
Dieppe, saw a vtssel bound for this unknpwii conti- 
iicnt,and took a sudden fancy toembark and make the 
voyage. The adventurers sailed on the 5th A^ovem- 
her Olid touched at the Canaries; hut the first 
spot on the continent where they ed was a part 
of the Sahara near Cape Blaiyo. Jannequiu was 
struck, in an extraordinary de'gr<s\ with the deso- 
*late aspect of this region. If eonsisted wholly of a 
plain of soft sand, in vvhieh the feet were buried at 
every step; and a man, aftei^wplking fifty pa(!es, was 
overwlielmed with fatigue. At^negal llie colony 
was found in so imperfectja stale that the sailors 
were obliged to rear liuts for their owi aeeommoda. 
tion; and slight as these wen;, the laiiour under a 
buniing sun was very severe. In .ascending the 
river, however, he was delightc'd with the hrilliant 
verdure of tlie hanks, tlie inajesiie Iteauly of tlie trees, 
and tlu! thick impenetrahle underwood. Amid the 
deep solitude which distinguished the country, all 
the forests were filled with echoes. The natives re¬ 
ceived him hospitably, and he was much struck hy 
their .strength and'courBge, decidedly surpassing, as 
appeared to him, the siimJar qualities in Europeans. 
He saw a Moorish diief, called the Kamalingo, who, 
mounting on horseback, and brandishing three jave. 
lins and a cutlass, luigaged a lion in single combat, 
and vanquished that mighty king of the desert. Flat 
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noses and tU'ick lips, so remote from liis own ideas 
of the iMjautiful, -were considen'd on the iSenegal as 
forraii^ the perfection of the huinta]i vi.sag<': jiay. 
he even feneies that they won' produced hy artiii- 
cial proeesstis. II<' was surprised hy the enoriiKtiis 
numiK'r of or hharms, in which the ehi('fs 

wen' envi'loped. livery iM'ril—of water, of wild 
Iwasts, and of battle—had an approjiriatc' eharni, by 
which the ownei^was st-rured ii"ain.st them. These 
potent ^n'cirree-s were mi'rely sli/is of paj)er, t\’hi<?h 
the maraboutSj or Alussulinan doctor^ had inscrib¬ 
ed with Arabic chitrai;t(‘rs ; and heiiii; tln'B enclo-sed 
in easM of thick cloth, or even of-fjold and silver, were 
hail!; round the jierson in sueli iirofusiou that they, 
actually formed a species of armour. In some in¬ 
stances they composed such a load that the jiossessor 
was aiiabJc to mount on horseback without assist- 
a,ice. •' " 

The Sii'ur Brue, who, in 1(597, was appointed ■ 
director-general of the Company’s affairs, was the 
person who did most for their ])rosj>erity, and made 
the greafipst •.dforts to penetrate into the interior. 
In that year lu' embarked on a visit to the Siratik, 
or King of till' Foulahs, whose territory lay about 
400 miles up the Senegal. In ascending that river 
lie was struck, like Janneijuin, by the magnificent 
forgsts, and the jirofu-se and lirxiiriant verdure with 
which they were dothed ; wlijlc it was amusing to 
observi! the n’nraberless varieties of the monkey 
tribe, whfeh,w;ere continually leaping from Iwiigh 
to bongli. filc^hants inarched in bands of forty or 
fifty; and largeTierds of cattle fed on the rich mea¬ 
dows, though, during the season of inundation, they 
withdrew to the more elevated spots. At Kahayde, 

J{ 
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lie was received l»y a chief helonffing to the sira- 
tik, accompanied by numerous attendants, among 
wliom were liis wife, daughters, and some female 
slaves, all niount«“d upon asses. He was iwdially 
welcomcHi; yc't tin- reflection sugge.sted hy his deal¬ 
ings with this gay and fair train was, that Euro- 
|H‘aii beggars, however great their eflroiitery, might 
learn much from the <'Xaniple of the higher I'ireles 
in Africa. W'hen they can no longer ask, they be¬ 
gin to !H)rrow, with tlie firm re.solution of never re¬ 
paying : and the worst of all is, when they otfer 
a gift, thgy hold it a deailly olTenee if not pre.sented 
with at least doui)leth<“ \alue in return. 

Brue .saih'd up tlie river, and landed at the port 
of Ghiorel ; then, with a party of armed attenda/its, 
set out for Guniel, about ten leagues in the interior, 
where thi; siratik resided. At Ghiorel he was vi- 
siti'd by Bukar Sire, one of the young [irinees, and 
afterwards hy the Kamaliugo or g(‘nt‘ral, and the 
Bouquenet, a venerable iu>gro, who tilled an ofliee 
similar to that of treasurer or prime minister. Tlie.se 
two latter pensonages assured the d-reetor of the 
hearty welcome which awaited him at court; inti¬ 
mating, at thesarm' time, their readine.ss to receive 
the jiresents which In; wrs understood to have 
brought to the siratik. These accordingly were 
sjiread forth, and consisted of scarlet cloths, colour, 
ed worsteds, copper ketUes, pied's of coral and am¬ 
ber, brandy, spic(«, and a few eoin-s, in portions re¬ 
spectively destined for tie king, his wives, and the 
illustrious messengers; yet these libwal gifts, though 
they amply satisfu'd the great pefsonages who re¬ 
ceived them, did not drain the finances of tin- Gom- 
pany, since the entire cost did not exceed sixty or 
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spvonty pounds. The country was found iev(‘), wclJ 
cultivated and filled with sucli numerous herds 
that the French with difficulty mad** their way 
throush them. At a village called Buksar, the 
sire and his attendants again met th<‘m, brandish¬ 
ing their lances or assagays, as if in the act to strike. 
This being ('Xplainc'd as meant for the greatest pos¬ 
sible complinienij Bru<“. in return, cocked his pistol 
at the young prince, with whom he then .spent the 
<‘vt>ning. After being infrodii<*ed to .several ladies 
of the court, hi* was entertained with sujipiT, con¬ 
sisting of fruits, kouskous, and other simple pro¬ 
ducts of African cooki'ry. 'Then followed t\w/o/gar 
or dance, the favourite ainiisement of the negroi*s; 
but while all the youth of the village were tripping 
it gaily tipon the gre*‘n, amid .songs and mu.sic. In* 
found more gratification in the kaMer, or eotiversa- 
tioii carri<‘d on by the old men scat**d on mats ia a 
circle. Their manners were noble atid dignified ; 
thi'y showed rett'iitive memories and quick appre- 
iiensions respecting the objects whkh came within 
their limitedvange of observation. 

lie set out Jicxt morning for the residenee of the 
siratik, being met and escorted thither by tlie ka- 
malitigo. lie found that prince surrounded by none 
ef those circtim.stance.s wliieh constitute in Europe 
the pomp of royalty. Ilis palace was merely a 
clusb'r of mud cabins enck).sed by a liedge of reeds. 
In on** of these huts he r**clinedon a couch, wldle 
si'veral of his wivi's and (feughters sat round him 
on mats spr**ad on th<* groun*!. The re<*eption was 
|K*rfectly fri**ndly, an*i Brue even obtained |)cr- 
niission to **rect forts,—a privilege of which African 
princes are usually and indeed naturally jealous. 
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The director was allowed full liberty to converse 
with the female circle, who w(!re by no means held 
in that state of austere seclusion which gives such a 
gloom to Mussulman society. Tlie ladies began to 
talk in the most lively and familiar manner; and 
as Brue was thought to (ye with admiration a 
handsome young princess of seventeen, she was ten¬ 
dered to him in marriagi^ He excused himscdf as 
one already joinc'd in the bombs of matrimony; but 
the ladies professed theniselv(‘s ([uile unable to con- 
ctdve how this could form an objection, their young 
relative being of course prej)ared to share the ho¬ 
nour with any r(>asonable number of ri\als. It 
then iK'hovi^d the director to exfilain the matrimo¬ 
nial system of Europe, which furnished, as it al¬ 
ways does in Africa, am|>ie ground for woiubir and 
speculation. 'J’he lot of the Fremdi ladies was f)ro- 
nouneed to lx; truly enviable; but Brue’s own si¬ 
tuation was much commiserated, espeifially in his 
present state of separation from his only w'ife. 

Tile court being obliged to remove by th(! an¬ 
noyance arising from a sjieciijs of Hying insect, Brue 
had an opportunity of observing the royal proces- 
sion. First came a numerous liody of mounted 
musicians, who, pt^rformingjon various instruments, 
produc»*d a noise at once deafening and discordant. 
Next followed the royal ladies, seated on camels in 
large osier baskets, wdiich so completely enveloped 
their pijrsons that their heads only were seen peep¬ 
ing alwve. Their femah; domestics, riding by their 
side on asses, endeavoured to enliven them by in¬ 
cessant talk. The baggage b(;hmd was borne by a 
long train of camels and asses; while horsemen, in 
military array, with the king and his principal 
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nobles at tlieir head, elostjd tlie eavaleadi;. The di¬ 
rector and his party, while all tliis >fay train passed 
by, exfdianged with tliem mutual courtesies and 
salutations. Ilaviiif; satisfactorily accompli.slusi the 
immediate object of his journey, Brue returned to 
St Louis. 

In It!!)}!, the sami'gentleman undertook another 
voyages in which he aimed not nuirely at the' limited 
ohje'e'ts above stated, but sought tei ase-end the Se-ne- 
gal as high eis [Hessible-, and to e>pe'n a e'ennmercial 
inte‘rce)ur.se‘ with the inte-rieir. In this veeyage he 
hael iigain an amicable interview with the siratik, 
aijel e'm)ile)ye'el four e)f his ne'grea's in de'.stre>ying an 
e >;ornie)Us liem whie'h had infested the neighbour- 
t!e,e)ei. Farthe-r eni he' eebsorve'd some pe'culiar forms 
of the' animal e-reatiem : the' air fe>r twei hours was 
dorke'iie'd by the' jiassage' of a clentd eef hee-usts, and 
the' betats were covert'd with their filth. Lions and 
ele-jihants reiame'ti in vast numbers; but the latte'r 
.ve-ro ejuile' tame and harmit'ss unless when attacked. 
Memkeys swarme'd in tlu'ir usual multitudes; and 
in one [dae'T' there wt're numbers of a red colour, 
whie'h appe'arejd e'xtremely surprised at the view of 
the' stningcrs, anel came' in siwe-e'ssive' parties to gaze' 
at the'ra; em which occasion they conversed with 
eae h othe'r, and e'ven threw down elry branches upon 
the' beiats. The' Frencii, we know not why, fired 
and kille d several; ujiem which they raised an ex- 
Iraortlinary commotiem, and sought, by tlirowing 
stones and sticks, to avi'iige the fall of tlieir com- 
riules; but, seion finding the contest unequal, retir¬ 
ed for safety into the woeals. The navigators were 
also introduced to a personage callini “ The King of 
the Bees,” who, by the use of a particular charm. 
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came to the boat surrounded by thousands of tliesi' 
insects, over which he exercised an absolute sway, 
guiding them as a sheplierd does his slieej), and com¬ 
pletely securing all his friends against their formi¬ 
dable stings. 

On reaching Gallant, Brue found himself in a 
somewhat delicate position : Two rival j>rinc(‘s dis¬ 
puted the throne, each holding, at his respective 
residence, a certain sway; but each also claiming 
the entire homag(‘, and all the presents brought by 
the director. The legitimate prince, in jtarticular, 
sent his son to remonstrate that his undoubted claim 
ought not to be set aside for that of an ephem(!rHl 
usurper. The European, howevc'r, acting steadily 
on the principle of self-interest, endeavoured to 
ascertain which of the two sovc'ndgns could most 
lienefit the Company; and, finding the real power 
chiefly in the hands of the rebed, bestowed on him 
the larger portion of good things. The other party 
was thereby so incensed that he even threatened an 
attack ; but the determined language of Brue, and 
the sight of the great guns which the ’French had 
on lioard, made him relinquish all hostile intentions. 

Tlie director now reached Dramanet, a thriving 
town, inhabited by severaf rich merchants, who 
traded as far as Timbuctoo, which, according to 
their computation, was live hundred leagues in the 
interior. This position was therefore thought the 
most convenient place for a fort, whicli was called 
.St Joseph, and continued long the principal seat of 
French commerce on the Upper Senegal. Brue then 
went up to Felu, where a large rock, crossing the 
river, forms a cataract, which it is almost imp<si.siblo 
for vessels to pass. Quitting his boats, he proposed 
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to ascend to ll)(! falls of (lovincu, :il>uul forty leagues 
higlicr; but the water was getting so low, that, 
learing tin* navigation downwanl should be inter- 
rupted, he returned to St Louis. 

Briie, in reply to miinerous inquiries made by 
him on this journey, received accounts of tlie Jiiiig- 
doni of liamliarra, of the Lake illalicria (Dihl)ie of 
Park), of Timhuetoo, of the <-aravans wJiicli came 
tliilher from JJarbary, and even of masted vessels 
which were seen on tin* waters beyond. But tile 
grand object of his research was the course of the 
Niger, concerning which he received two quite op¬ 
posite answers ; According to some it ilow'ed/mv/- 
ir:ird from the Lake JMaberia, till it separated into 
the tw’o channels of the Gaiidna and Senegal; hut 
other and juster report.s re))resenled it as being dis¬ 
tinct from both these rivers, tind as passing Cdut- 
ward beyond Tiinlmctoo. The testimonies trans¬ 
mitted to France in favour of this last opinion must 
iiave greatly i)reponderated, since both the eminent 
geograjiher.s, Dclille and D’Anville, adopted this 
delineation and yet the popular opinion in that 
country, as widl as through Europe in general, long 
continued to rijgard the Niger and Senegal as one 
amt the same rii er. 

Beyond (Tallaiii lay another more tempting re¬ 
gion, Bambouk, which contains mines of gold, the 
most productive of all that are found in the interior 
of Western Africa. The diflieulty of penetrating 
thither, however, was extreme, the natives having 
completely barred the frontier against white men, 
in constiquence of the tyranny exercised by the Por¬ 
tuguese, who had ruled and oppressed the district 
till they were cut off or expelled by a general in- 
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sufrection. INIany adventurers, after being induced 
by high bribes to luidcrtake tJie journey, sueces- 
sively declined the eiibTprist-. At length one Com- 
paguon, laden with valuable presents, ventured to 
pass the boundary, and by bis address suceeede<l in 
conciliating the inbabitants of tbe nearest village. 
A general alarm, bowever, sjiread Ibrougb tbe coun¬ 
try, wben it was known that tbere was a white 
man witbin its jm-cinets ; and repre.sentatiojis were 
sent, that, according to tbe ancient salutary laws, 
lie sbould fortbwilb be put to death ;—yet ('onu 
pagnon, by gifts and adroit management, succeeded 
in making bis way from village to villag<‘. lie 
<ontrived to visit tbe principal districts, and ey('n 
to carry off a portion of tbe ghingun, or golden 
eartb, W’bicb forms tbe pride and W'(>altb of Bam- 
bouk. Brue then transmitted to France various 
projects, and among others that of conquering tbe 
country, which be undertook to effect with 1200 
men ; but such a degree of apatiiy prevailed at 
home, that none of these propositions made any im- 
])ression. Subsequent governors, bow(=ver, directed 
their attention to tb<‘ same subject: two of them, 
JLievens and David, <u'eii visiteil Bamlxuik in jw'r. 
.son; but no attempt was ultimately made either to 
conquer or to form selth'inents in that part of Africa. 
Iiidml, though either step might have been success, 
ful in tbe first instance, the possession of such a 
territory would in the end have proved both costly 
and precarious. 

From the accounts thus received, and which 
have been collected by ilfr Golberry, Barabouk ap- 
p<iar8 to consist of a ma.ss of lofty, naked, and bar¬ 
ren mountains, and to contain scarcely any trea- 
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sures, except those which are Iiid in the Iwwels 
of the earth. Beside.s, it is in the most arid and 
dreary siK)t of this gloomy region tliat the gold is 
found. Several hills in dilTerent quarters, not very 
high, hut of considerable extent, have this metallic 
substance distributed throughout, under the form 
of grains, si)aiigles, and even of small lump.s, which 
arc always found larger in pro(K)rtion to the depth 
of the bed. In the iniiu' of Xatakon, the ore is 
mixed with <'arth. from which the precious du.st is 
<'xtracted by continuixl agitation in water; or it 
a<lliere.s to fragments of iron, emery, and lapis la- 
/.uli, whence it is easily detached. In the mine of 
.Semayla, on the contrary, it is embedded in a hard 
re<idi.sh loam, mixed with other substances still 
liarder. from wliich it can be extracted only by re- 
diiiing them all to a powder. This is elTected by 
poiindiiig them with a pestle of hard wo(h1, xvhich 
is soon worn away by the rcsistiuiee of the mineral 
siibst^ices. This mine, therefore, though richer 
than the other, is h‘ss valuable. The Farims,.who 
art! absolute c hiefs of Bambouk, allow'the mining 
ojMTations only at certain seasons, when they them- 
•selves attend to levy a ])rojH)rtion of the proceeds. 
Two m(‘n, or tw'o women,—for they are promiscu- 
ou.sly employed in this occiipiftion,—dig out the 
earth or other substances, which they hand to those 
who ar(! to extract from it the gold. This metal 
they imagine to Iw a capricious lieing, delighting to 
sport with their eager pursuit; and when they find 
a rich vein suddenly become unproductive, they 
call out, “ He is off!" The pit, wdiich is six fiset 
in diameter, is dug to the depth of thirty or forty, 
when the workmen arc usually arrested by an im- 
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pt'iu-trablo bed of redcli-sli-coloim'd iiiitrbb', wlii<-h. 
from certain indications, (lolbcrry is led to consider 
as only tin' covering of niucdi more abundiint veins. 
These pits or shafts, by means of ladders, are car¬ 
ried down with perpt'iidicular sides, which often 
fall in, and bury the unfortunate miners. This, 
Jiowever, does not at all disconijiosc tlie survivors: 
They ap])rehend that the d('vil, or ratlier a certain 
subterranean deity, having occasion for lalMiurers to 
conduct his own operations underneath, seizes in 
this manner the best he can find on the surface of 
the earth. Nor do they feel the least suqirise, 
though they cannot conceal their regret, when, in 
the course of working, they light upon the skeletons 
of the victims. The devil, tlu'y fancy, has then 
found himself mistaken in his I'hoiee, and has 
rudely thrown them back to the place whence lu- 
liad withdrawn them. 

The trade to Gallani appears, by the report of 
M. Saugnier, wdio undertook a voyage thither, to 
have been very profitable, when its advantages 
were not counterbalanced by accidents' on the route. 
Gold, ivory, and slaves, could lie purchased on easy 
terms ; and the natives, called Serawoolies, were in¬ 
telligent and active, though inclined to be thievish. 
The voyage, howeVer, is liable to many vicissi¬ 
tudes, the navigation often dangerous, and the na¬ 
tives on shore perpetually on the watch for plun¬ 
der, especially the princes or robbers ; which terms 
in Africa are nearly synonymous. The French go¬ 
vernment, also, had issued instructioiis not to pro¬ 
ceed to great extremities against these high-bom 
pilferers; and hence Saugnier complains, that, 
Uiough he had at one time eight royal personages 
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on board of his a’osscI as prisoiiors, ho durst not 
turn thorn to any aooount. In tliis way llio advon- 
turc! was almost as likely to ruin as to onrioh llio 
[M-rsoii wlio undertook it. 

The chief prosperity (>f tli(> French settlements on 
tJie Senegal was derixcd from the oum-trade, of 
which Golherry has jjiven a lively de.scription. To 
the north of this river, where its fertile borders pass 
into the boundless j>lains of th<‘ Sahara, grow large 
forests of that sj>eci«‘s of a<-acia from which the gum 
distils. It is crooked and stunted, resembling rather 
a bush than a tree. Xo incision is necessary'; for 
I’tuler the influeiK'e of the liot winds the bark dries 
an^ cracks in xarious jdaces. TIu' liquor exudes, 
but by its tenacity remains attiiched in the form of 
drop.s, which are as clear and tran.spareiit as the finest 
rock-crystal. The flourish tribe.s, to whom these 
w()ods belong, br<‘ak up about the beginning of De¬ 
cember from their desert encanijnneiits, and j)roc(?ed 
to the gum-district in a tumultuous crowd; the rich 
mounted on horses and camels, while the jKwr per¬ 
form the journey on foot. Six weeks arc spent in 
collecting the material; after which it is conveyed 
to the gr(!at annual fair held on the banks of tin? Se¬ 
negal. Th(^ scene of this merchandise is an im¬ 
mense plain of whit(? and moving sand, the desolate 
monotony of which is not broken by a single herb 
or shrub. Here the French take their stand to 
await the arrival of the JMoors. On the appointed 
morning they hear at a distance! the confused noise 
of their armies in motion. Towards noon this vast 
and solitary plain appt^ars covered with men, wo¬ 
men, and animals, innunrerable, enveloped in clouds 

of dust. The chiefs ride beautiful horses; wliile the 

1 
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females of rank are seated on eamels, elegantly ca¬ 
parisoned, in baskets covered with an awning. An 
incessant niurnuir pervades this barbarous assem¬ 
blage, till, thewhole having arrived, thecampispitch- 
ed, and a cannon fired as a signal for beginning the 
fair. The Fri'iieh relate', that ('very specie's of arti¬ 
fice and e'ven tlire'ats are employe'd by these rude 
trafficke'rs to enhance' the prie'c of the'ir goods; }'et 
they themse'lves, it would appe'ar, have little right 
to complain, iiiasimich as the'v e'onfess that they have' 
insensibly, and without attracting the' notice' of the ir 
barbarous customers, raised the kmifar, by which 
the gum is measured, from five' hundred to two 
thousand pounds weight. 
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ClIArTKll VII. 

Early Proccedingii iif the. Afr'raii Auxociation. 

I.cflyiir(l—I.uciis—Iiiinrniiilioii n‘sptn*tiii{^ tlio Intorior—Houghton 
—Ilis lifalh. 

Thk jirecediiifi iiarrativt! of Fronoli and English 
discovcrii's provc's the iMi|)(‘rfcct success with wliich 
the earlier attenijds to peiu'trate jat(» the interior of 
Aft iea, tliough made by the most j)o\\erful nations 
of Europe?, were attended. While the n.-motest «“x- 
tremilies of land and sea in other quarters of the 
ghthe had been reached by Jlritish enterprise, this 
vast region remained an unseemly blank in the map 
01 the eartli. Such a circumstance wsis felt as dis¬ 
creditable to a great maritime and commercial na¬ 
tion, as welL.as t(» the sciences upon which the ex. 
tension of geographical knowledge depends. To 
remove this reproach, a body of sj)irited individuals 
formed themselves into what was termed the Afri¬ 
can Association. They subscribed the necessary 
funds, and sought out individuals duly qualified to 
undertake such distant and adventurous missions. 
Lord Rawdou, afterwards Marquis of Hasting.s, Sir 
Joseph Hanks, the Bishop of LlaiidalT, Mr Bcaufoy, 
and Mr Stuart, were nominated managers. It 
seemed scarcely probable that the nnire offer to de¬ 
fray travelling expenses, which W'as all the Society’s 
financ(?s could all’ord, should induce persons with 
the requisite qualifications, to engage in joip-neys so 
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long and liesct with so many perils; yet su<-h is the 
native enterprise of Uritons, that men eminently 
fitted for the task presented tliemselves, even in 
greater numbers than the So<-iety eould receive. 

The first adventurer was Mr Ledyard, wlio, born 
a traveller, had spent bis life in ])assiiig from one 
extremity of tlie earth to another. He liad sailed 
round the world with Captain Cook, liad lived for 
several years among the American Indians, and had 
made a journey with the most .scanty means from 
.StW'kliolm round the Gulf of Bothnia, and thence 
to the remotest i)arts of ..Asiatic Kussia. On his re¬ 
turn he presented himself to Sir .lo.sepb Banks, to 
whom he owed many obligation.s. Just as that emi¬ 
nent person was looking out for an African disVo- 
vercr. He immediately pronounced I>e<lyard to be 
the very man wanted, and recommended him to Mr 
Beaufoy, who was struck with his fim! countenance, 
frank conversation, and an ey<‘ (‘xpressive of deter¬ 
mined enterprise. Ledyard declanul tliis scheme to 
be quite in unison witli his own wislies ; and on be¬ 
ing asked how .soon be could si-t out, rrj)lied, “ To- 
moriDW.” Aflairs were not yet (piite so matun'd ; 
but he was soon after provided ivith a passage to 
Alexandria, with the view of first priKieeding south¬ 
ward from Cairo to«fSennaar, and theinv traversing 
the entire breadth of the Afri<‘an continent. He 
arrived at Cairo on the 19th August 1788, and 
while preparing for his journey into the interior, 
transmitted some bold, original, though somewhat 
fanciful, observations upon Egypt. He represents 
the Delta as an unliounded plain of excellent land 
miserably cultivated ; the villages as most wnjUhied 
as.seroblages of poor mud huts, full of dust, fleas, 
flies, ai]|i all the curses of Muses; and the j)eople as 
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bt'low till! rank of any savages he ever saw, wearing 
only a hluesliirt ami drawers, and tattooed as much 
as tile South Sea Islanders. He bids his eorri'- 
sjiondeiits, if they wish to see Kgyptian women, look 
at any group of gipsies behind a hedge in Essex. The 
Alohaniniedaiis he describes as a trading, enterpris¬ 
ing, siiperstitioii.s, warlike set of vagabond.s, who, 
wherever they are bent upon going, will and dogo; 
but lie complains that the condition of a Frank is 
rendered nio.st huniiliating and distressing by the 
furious liigotrv of the Turks; it .seemed inconceiv¬ 
able that such enmity should exist among men, and 
that beings of the same specii's siioiihl think and act 
in a manner so op])o.site. liy coincrsing with till- 
Jef.'dis, or slave-merchants, he learned a good deal 
rcsjiectiiig the caravan-routes and countries of the 
intci-ior. Every thing .seemed ready for his depart¬ 
ure, and he announced that his next eoniiiiiinication 
would be from Sennaar ; but, on the contrary, the 
first tidings received were those of his death. Some 
delays in the departure of the caravan, working upon 
his iiiipatient>«pirit, brought on a bilious complaint, to 
which he applied rash and violent remedies!, and thus 
reduced himself to a stiite front which the care of Ros¬ 
setti, the Venetian consul, and the skill of the best 
jifiysieians of (^airo, sought in vuin to deliver him. 

Till! Society had, at the time they engaged Led- 
yard, entered into terms with Mr Lucas, a gentle¬ 
man who, being captured in his youth by a Sallee 
rover, had been threi! years a slave at the court of 
Morocco, and after his deliverance acted as vice-con¬ 
sul in that empire. Having spent sixteen years there, 
he had acquired an intimate knowledge of Africa and 
its languages. He was sciiit, by way of Tripoli, with 
instructions to accompany the caravan, wlii'h takes 
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the most direct route into the interior. Being pro¬ 
vided with letters from the Tripolitan ambassador, 
he obtained the bey's permi^ion, and even promisi's 
ef assistance for this expedition. At tin; same time 
he made an arrangement with two Sliereefs, or de. 
scendants of the pmphet, whose' pe-rsenis arc held sa¬ 
cred, to join a caravan, with which they intended to 
travel. He ])roeeeded with them to Slesin-ata ; Imt 
the Arabs there, being in a state of rebellion, rt'fused 
to furnish camels and guides, which, indeed could 
scarcely be expected, as the bey had declined to 
grant them a safe conduct through his territories. 
Mr Lucas was therefore obliged ti> return to Trijxdi, 
without being able to penetrate farther into the <'on- 
tinent. He learned, however, from Imhaiiinied, iine 
of the sliereefs, who had been an extensive travel 
ler, a variety of particulars respecting the interior 
regions. The Society had at the sam*' time made 
very particular inquiries of Ben Ali, a IMorocco ca¬ 
ravan-trader, who ha[)peued to he in London. From 
these two souices iMr Bi'aufoy was enabled to draw 
up a view of (’enlral Afri<-a, very iinjicriect indeed, 
yet superior to any that had evi'r la'fore appeared. 

According to the information thus obtained, Bor- 
nou and Kashna were the most powerful stales in 
that part of the coniinent, and formed even emj)ire.s 
holding sway over a number of tributary kingdoms, 
—a statement at that time com'ct, though alTairs 
have since greatly changed. The Kashna canivan 
often crossed the Niger, and went onwards^o great 
kingdoms behind the (Jold ('oast, Gongah or Kong, 
AsienteorAshaiitee, Varhaor Yarriba, through which 
last Clapperton retiently travelled. Several t'Xtc'iisive 
routes across the Desert were also delineated. In re¬ 
gard to the Niger, the report of Imhammcd revived 
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tlie error which represented that river as flowing 
westward towards the Atlantic. The reason on wbidi 
this opinion was founded will be evident when we 
observe, that it was in Kashna that Ben Ali consider¬ 
ed himself as having crosst^d that river. His Niger, 
tlu'n, was the Quarrama or river of Zinnie, which 
flows westward through Kashna and Sackatoo, and 
is only a tributary to the Quorra or Great River. 
'.'■'Iiii'li we call tile Niger. lie de.scrihes the stream 
.ery broad and rapid, probalily from having seen it 
during liie rainy season, when ail the tropical rivers 
III any magnitude assume an imposing ajtjM>arance. 

ilr l.iieas made no farther effort to jienetrate 
inio^tfriea. Tile next expt'dition was made by a 
11 . e, agent, and from a ililTerent (juarter. Major 
Ilougl'.toii, wlio had resided for some time as consul 
at .Moroeco, and afterward.s in a military capacity at 
Goree, undertook the attempt to reach the Niger by 
t!i> route of tlu‘ Gambia, not, like Jobson and iStibbs. 
a> ending its stream in boats, but.travelling singly 
and by land. He seems to have bee., endowed with 
a gay, active, and sanguine spirit, fitted to carry him 
through tile boldest undertakings, but without that 
cool end calculating temper necessary for him who 
“Tideavours to make his way amid scenes of peril 
.jtid treachery. He began his Journey early in 1791 ■ 
and soon reached Medina, the capital of Woolli, 
where the venerable chief received him with extreme 
kindness, promised to furnish guides, and assured 
him tliat he might go to Timbuctoo with his staff 
in his hand. The only evil that befell him at Medina 
arose from a fire which broke out there, and, spread¬ 
ing rapidly through buildings roofed with cane and 
matted grass, coiiverttHl in an hour a town of a 
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thousand houses into a heap of ashes. Major Hougli- 
ton ran out with the rest of the people into the fields, 
saving only sueh ft'w articles as could l»e carried 
with him. He writes, that by trading at Fattaten- 
da a man may make 800 pi'r cent., and may live in 
plenty on ten pounds a-year. Quitting the Gambia, 
he took the road through Bamboiik, and arrived at 
Ferbanna on the Faleme. Here he was received 
with the most extraordinary kindness by the king, 
who gave him a guide and money to defray his ex¬ 
penses. A note was afterwards reeeivi'd from him, 
dated Simbing, and which contained merely these 
words,—“Major Houghton’s compliments to l)r 
Laidley; is in good health on bis way to Timbuc- 
too; roblx'd of all his goods by P'enda llucar’s son.” 
This was the last communication from him ; for soon 
afterwards the negroes brought down to Pisania the 
melancholy tidings of his death, of which Mr Park 
.subsequently learned the particulars. Some Moors 
had persuaded the JMajor to accom})any them to Ti- 
sheet, a place in the Great l)(!sert, frequented on 
account of its salt-mines. In alluring him thither, 
their object, as appears from the result, was to rob 
him; for it was vtTy much out of the direct route to 
Timbuctoo. Of this in a few days In; In'came sen¬ 
sible, and insisted u|K)n returning; but they would 
not permit him to leave their parly until they had 
stripped him of every article in his possession. He 
wandeR“d about for some time through the Desert 
without food or shelter, till, at length, quite ex¬ 
hausted, he sat down under a tree and expired. 
Mr Park was shewn the very spot where his re¬ 
mains were abandoned to the fowls of the air. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
Park’s First Journey. 


Park undertakes to explore Africa—Departure—Ill Treatment at 
Bondou and Joaj;—Kiwniakary—Captivity junong llie Mistrs— 
Escajje—The Ni|p‘r—Se|pi—Sansaiidiiig—Silla—tlhlijpsl tci re¬ 
turn—Various Misfortunes—Distressed State—Finds Relief at 
Kamalia—Arrival in Enj^Iand. 


As soon as the Association were informed of tlu' 
fate of Major Houglitonj they accepted tht; offered 
servittes of Mr hlungo Park, a native of Scotland, 
regularly bred to the mtjdical profession, and just 
returned from a voyage to India. The committee 
were satisfied that Mr Park possessed the requisite 
qualifications, though they could not yf-t he aware of 
the full extent of his courage and perseverance, nor 
of the unrivalled eminence to which, as a traveller, 
he was destined to rise under their auspices. 

He set sail froni Portsmouth on the 22d May 
179 . 5 , and on the 21st June arrived at Jillifree on 
the Gambia. He then proceeded to Pisania, in the 
fertile kingdom of Yani, where he was de;tained 
five months by illness under the hospitable roof of 
Dr Laidley. Wliile suffering from the fever of 
the climate, he acquired the Mandingo language, 
and obtained considerable information from the 
negro traders respecting the interior countries. The 
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Gambia at this station was deep and muddy, over- 
shadowt'd witli impimotrable tliiekots of mangrovo, 
and tli(‘ stream filled with crocodiles and river- 
horses. . 

On the 2d of December, Mr Park took his de¬ 
parture, attended only by a few negro servants. 
On the fith he arrive'd at IMedina, where the good 
old king received him with the same hospitality he 
had so liberally shown to Major Houghton; but 
earnestly exhorted him to take warning from the 
late of that too adv(!nturous traveller, and go no 
farther. Mr Park was not to be thus discouraged; 
but immediately proceeded to enter the great forest 
or wilderness which separates this country from Bon- 
dou. H<' conformed to the example of his compa¬ 
nions in hanging a eliarm or shred of cloth on a trw' 
at its entrance, which was completely covered with 
thosi! guardian symbols. In two days he had pas.sed 
the w'ood, and found Bondou afine diampaign coun¬ 
try, watered by the Faleme. He had soon, however, 
to encounter the perils which caimot but await every 
single smd»defenceless traveller who, loaded with 
valuable goods, passes through a succession of petty 
kingdoms where law is unkuow'n. At Fatteconda, 
which he reached on the 21st December, he was 
obliged to wait upon Ahiiami, the king, who had 
already disgraced himself by the plunder of Major 
Houghton. Being desirous to preserve a good new 
blue coat, Mr Park deemed it the wisest plan to 
wear it on his person, fondly hoping that it would 
not be actually stripped off his back. However, 
after the introductory ceremonial, the king began a 
warm panegyric on the wealth and generosity of 
the whites, whence he proceeded to the praises of 
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the coat and its yellow buttons, concluding with ex¬ 
pressing the delight with which he should wear it 
for the sake of his guest. He did not add, that if 
these hints were disregarded, it would be seized by 
force; but our traveller, being thoroughly convinced 
that such w’as his intention, pulled off the coat, of 
which he humblj' requested his majesty’s acceptance. 
The king then alistaiued from farther spoil, and in¬ 
troduced him as a curiosity to his female circle. 
The ladies, after a careful sur\'ey, approved of his 
external appearance, with the exception of the two 
deformities of a white skin and a high nose; but for 
these they made ample allowance, being blemishes 
produccid by the false taste of his mother, who had 
bathed him in milk when young, and, by pinching liis 
nose, elevated it into its present absurd height. Park 
flattered them on their jet-black skins and beauti¬ 
fully-flattened noses; but was modestly warned 
that honey-mouth was not esteemed in Bondou. 

Another forest intervimed betw«H‘n that kingdom 
and Kajaaga, which he crossed by moonlight, when 
th(! d<!ep silenc*e of the woods was inteirupted only 
by the howling of wolves and hyenas, which glid¬ 
ed like shadows through the thickets. Scarcely 
was he arrived at Joag in Kajaaga, when a party 
from Bacheri, the king, surrounded him, and de¬ 
clared his property forfeited, in consequence of his 
entering the country without paying the duties. 
Thus he was stripped of all his goods, except a 
small portion which he contrived to hide. Unable 
to procure a meal, he was sitting disconsolate under 
a bentang tree, when an aged female slave came up 
and asked if he had dined. Being told thftt he had 
not, and had been robbed of every thing,.>i|iie pre- 
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sented several handfuls of nuts, and went off be¬ 
fore he could return thanks. Deniba Se<fo, nephew 
to the King of Kassoii, happening to be then at 
Joag endeavouring to negotiate a peace iH'tweeu 
his Illicit; and Bacheri, who were at variance, now 
undertook to guide him into that country; he 
did so, but exacted duties mid presents till Mr 
Park was deprived of half his remaining stock. 
Kasson is a level, fertile, and lieautiful country. 
At Kooniakary, the cajiital, our traveller was well 
received by the king, and forwarded to Kenimoo, 
the principal town of Kaarta. Waisy, the sovereign 
of this last, likewise received him with the utmost 
kindness; but on learning his intention of taking 
tile route to Timbuctoo through Bainbarra, he 
stated this to be impossible, as he himself was then 
at war with the latter kingdom, and assured him 
that lie would at once be kilted if he attempted 
'0 enter it from Kaarta. There remained there¬ 
fore no alternative but to go by way of the Moorish 
kingdom of Ludamar, a perilous and fatal route, in 
wdiicli Major Houghton iiad already |K;rislied. Mr 
Park, however, hoped, by proceeding along the 
.southern frontier, to reach Bambiura without com¬ 
ing much into contact with the barbarous and bi¬ 
goted Moors by whom it was peopled. 

On his arrival at Jarra, a large town chiefly in¬ 
habited by negroes, but entirely under tin; jiower of 
the Moors, he sent to Beiiowm, the capital, a mes¬ 
senger loaded with presents to negotiate with Ali, 
their chief, for a passage [through his territories. 
After waiting a fortnight in great anxiety, he re¬ 
ceived a safe conduct to Gooinbo, a place on the 
frontier Bambarra. He first proceeded to Deena, 
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a town in the possession of the Moors, who insulted 
him in the grossest manner, and also jdundered 
him ; so that he was hap])y to eseapc by setting 
out at two in the morning of 3d March. He pass¬ 
ed next tlirougli Sampakaand Dalli, where he was 
received by the negro inhabitants with the usual 
kindness and hospitality of that race ; he was even 
induced to stop a day at Ualli, under promise of an 
escort ; but this was a fatal pause. At Sami, on 
the 7th hlarch, a party of hloorish horsemen aj). 
peared for the purpose of telling him that Fatima, 
the favourite wife of Ali, had been struck with cu¬ 
riosity to sec what kind of creature a Christian 
was; that he must therefore come and show him¬ 
self ; but was assured that he would be well treat¬ 
ed, and, on satisfying her majesty’s wish, would 
even be forwarded on his journey. 

Benowm, the Moorish capital, to which Park was 
then conveyed, proved to be a mere camp, composed 
of a number of dirty tents, iutermingk>d with herds 
of camels, horstis, and oxen. He was surrounded 
by crowds, actuated partly by curiosity hnd partly 
by that malignant feeling which always inflames 
the Moors against Christians. They snatched off 
his hat, made him unbutton his clothes to show the 
whiteness of his skiA, and counted his iingem and 
toes, to see if he were really of the same nature 
with themselves. After being kept for some time 
in the sun, he was lodged in a hut made of corn¬ 
stalks, supported by posts, to one of which was 
tied a wild hog, evidently in derision, and to inti¬ 
mate that they were fit associates for eacli other. 
The hog indeed would have been the moirt harm¬ 
less part of the affair, had not idle boys ti^en de- 
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light in tormenting and working up the animal to 
a (instant state of fury. Crowds of men and wo¬ 
men inei>ssantly poured in to S(‘e the white' man, 
and he was obliged to continue the whole day but¬ 
toning and unbuttoning his clothes, to show his 
skin, and the Kurojeeaii manner of dressing and 
undressing. When curiosity was satisfied, tlie next 
amusement was to plague the (Christian, and he 
became th(‘ s]M)rt of tlu' meanest and most vulgar 
membi'rs of this rude communiti'. The Moorish 
horsemen took him out and galloped round him, 
bailing him as if he had bei'ii a wild beast, twirl¬ 
ing. their swords in his lace to show their skill in 
horsemanship. Kepeated attempts were made to 
compel him to Avork. One of Ali’s sons desired 
him to mend the lock of a double-barrelled gun, 
and could scarcely be persuaded that all Europeans 
did not ply the trade of a smith. He was also in¬ 
stalled as barber, and directed to shave the head of 
a young prince; but not relishing this function, he 
contriA'ed to give his highness such a cut, that Ali 
took the alarm, and discharged him as incapable. 
That chief, under pretence of securing him against 
depredation, seized for himself all that remained of 
tiie traA’cller’s property. Having examined the in- 
strumi'iits, he was greatly astonislu'd at the com¬ 
pass, and particularly at its always pointing to¬ 
wards the Great Desert. Park, thinking it vain to 
atU'mpt any scientific exposition, said, that its di¬ 
rection was always to the place where his mother 
dwelt; whereupon Ali, struck with superstitious 
dread, desired it to be taken away. 

Amid these insults. Park’s sufferings were the 
more seveaK from the very scanty measure of food 
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with which lie was supplied. At midnipht only he 
received a small mess of kouskous, not nearly enough 
to satisfy nature. He had Ih-cii inviti'd indeed to 
kill and dress his eompanion the hog; but this he 
ronsidered as a snare laid for him, believing that 
the Mohammedans, had they seen him feasting on 
tliis impure and hated flt'sh, would have killed him 
on the spot. As the* dry season advanced, water 
lieeame scarce and precious, and only a very liinit- 
<*d quantity was allowed to reach the infidel, who 
tlius endured the panits of the most tormenting 
thirst. On one occasion, a oMoor, who was draw¬ 
ing water for his cows, yielded to his earnest en¬ 
treaty that he might jmt the bucket to bis mouth ; 
then, struck with suddini alarm at such a profana¬ 
tion of the vessel, seized it, and poured the liquid 
into the trough, desiring him to share with the cat¬ 
tle. Park overcame the risings of pride, plunged his 
head into the water, and enjoyed a delicious draught. 

During this dreadful period, lie contrivc'd, never¬ 
theless, to obtain some information. Even the rudest 
of his tormentors took jileasure in teadning him the 
Arabic characters, by tracing them upon the sand. 
Two Mohammedan travellers came to Jienowm, 
from whom he obtained routes to Morocco, Walet, 
and Timbuctoo ; but they gave the most discourag- 
ing report as to the prospects of reaching the latter 
dty. He was told tY koiM rwt do; the Moors 
were there entirely masters, and viewed all Chris¬ 
tians as children of the devil, and enemies of the 
jirophet. 

Fatima, the wife of Ali, whose curiosity to see a 
Christian he had been brought hither to gratify, 
was absent all this time, and not like to arrive. 
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while the rancour of the Moors, by whom Park 
was surrounded, became always more imbittered. A 
party even projiosed that lie should be condemned to 
death, though All’s sons only recommended to put 
out Jlis eyes, allegiiie that tluw resembled those 
of a cat. ■ Hereupon he began seriously to consider 
the possibility of esciijie; but, besides his being 
closely watelu'd, the D<-sert was now so entirely 
destitute of water, that he must have perished on 
the road with thirst. He was therefore obliged to 
await the rainy season, however unfavourable for 
travelling through tlie negro territories. 

Alij on the ,‘{Oth .4pril, having occasion to move 
his quarters, came to Huliaker, the residence of 
Pa’tima, and Park was introduced to that favouriU' 
princess. The beauty of a iMoorish female is mea- 
sured eniin.'ly by her circumference ; and to bestow 
this grace on their (laughters, the mothers stuff them 
with (‘normous quantiti(>s of milk and kouskous, 
tJu' swallowing of which is enforced even with blows, 
till they attain that acmv ol‘ beauty which renders 
them a load* for a camel. The dimensions by which 
F'atima bad captivated her royal lover were very 
enormous ; she added to them Arab features and 
long black hair. This qin^m at first shrunk back 
with horror at seeing before her that monster, a 
t liristian ; but, after putting various quc'slions, be¬ 
gan to see in him nothing so wholly dilTerent from 
tile rest of mankind. She presented to him a bowl 
of milk, and continued to show him the only kind¬ 
ness he met with during this dreadful captivity. At 
length her powerful intercession induced Ali to take 
Park wijh him to Jarra, where our travidler hoped 
to find the means of proceeding on his journey. 
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At Jarra a striking scene occurred: Ali, through 
avarice, had involved liimself in the quarrel between 
the monarchs of Kaarta and Bambarra, and new's 
arrived that Daisy was in full march to attack the 
town. The troops, who ought to have defended 
the place, fled at the first ons(!t, and nothing re¬ 
mained for the inhabitants Imt to abandon it, and 
escape from slaughter or slavery, the dreadful al¬ 
ternatives of African conquest. The scene was af¬ 
fecting. The local attachments of the African are 
strong; and the view of this disconsolati^ crowd 
quitting perhaps for I'ver their nati\'e spot, the 
scene of their I'arly life, and where they had fixed 
all their hopes and desires, presenti'd a striking pic¬ 
ture of human calamity. Park would now very 
gladly have presented himself before his friend 
Daisy; but, being afraid that in the confusion he 
should 1 h! mistaken for a Moor, and killed as such, 
he thought it a safer course to join the retreat. 
He found more difficulty in escaping than he had 
expected, being seiz<;d by three Mohammedans, who 
threatened to carry him back to Ali; but finally 
<»ntented themselves w'ith robbing him of his cloak. 
In flying from savage man, he soon found himself 
involved in a danger still more alarming; he was 
in the midst of an immense desert in which was 
neither food nor a drop of water. Having ascend¬ 
ed the loftiest tree within his reach, he could see 
no lioundary to the scene of desolation. The pangs 
of thirst became intolerable, a dimness spread over 
his eyes, and he felt as if this life w’ith all its 
mingled joys and miseries was about to close,—as 
if ail the hopes of glory by which he had been im¬ 
pelled to this adventurous career had vanished, and 
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Jie was to perish at the moment, when a few days 
more would have brought him to the Niger. Sud¬ 
denly he saw a flash of lightning, and eagerly hailed 
it as a portent of rain; the wind then began to blow 
among the bushes; but it was a sand-wind, which 
continued for an hour to fill the air. At last 
there burst forth a brighter flash, followed by a re¬ 
freshing shower, which being received upon his 
clothes, and the moisture wrung out, gave him new 
life!. Ht' travelled onwards, passing, but carefully 
shunning, a village of the Moors; wh<‘n thirst, 
im])erfectly satisfi<?d, l>egan again to torment him. 
Then he heard a heavenly sound, the croaking of 
fro"s, and soon reached the muddy pools which 
they inliabited, when the thirst both of himself and 
his horse was thoroughly quenched. He came to 
a Foulah village called Sherilla, where the dooty, 
or chief magistrate, shut the door in his faee, and 
refused him a handful of corn ; however, in pass¬ 
ing the suburbs, a jK)or w'oman, who ivas spinning 
cotton in front of Inir hut, invited him to enter, and 
set before him a dish of kouskous. Next day he was 
hospitably received by a negro shepherd, who re¬ 
galed him with dates and boiled corn; but, happen¬ 
ing to pronounce the word Nazarani (Christian), 
th<' wife and children screamed and ran out of the 
house, to which nothing could induce them to return. 

At Wawra, Park considered himself iK'yond the 
reach of the Moors ; and, being kindly received, de¬ 
termined to rest two or three days. When he was 
known to be on his way to Sego, the capital, several 
women came and besought him to ask the king about 
their sous, who had been taken away to the army. 
One had neither seen nor heard of hers for se- 
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yeral years; she declared he was no heathen, but 
iaid his prayers daily, and that he was often the 
subject of her dreams. Leaving this place, he 
came to Dingj’ce, where he seemed invested with 
a sacred character,—a man earnestly entreating a 
lock of his hair to be used as a saphie or charm; 
and receiving permission to cut it off, he contrived 
to crop completely one side of the head. Procirding 
towards Sego, he joined on the road several small 
negro parties; but, as the country Ix-came more 
populous, hospitality was less common. In Moorja, 
however, though mostly peopled by Mohammedans, 
he found gayety and abundance. lie next passed 
through several towns and villages, which, in the laU* 
war, had been systematically destroyi'd ; the large 
bentang-tree, und('r which the inhabitants used to 
meet, had l)e(!n cut down, the w<>lls were filled up, 
and every thing done which could render the neigh¬ 
bourhood uninhabitable, lie passed also a cqffle, or 
caravan, of about seventy slaves tied together by the 
neck with thongs of bullock’s hide, sev(m slaves upon 
each thong. His horse was now so <-om pletely worn 
out, that, instead of attempting to ride, he was con- 
tent to drive it l)efore him. Being also liarcfooted, 
and in the most miserable plight, he afforded a sub¬ 
ject of merriment to the nativ<-s, who asked if he 
had iMHsn travelling to Mecca, and made ironical pro¬ 
posals for the purchase of his horse; even the slaves 
were ashamed to l)c se<m in his tnmpany. 

At length the near approach to Si^go was indi¬ 
cated by crowds hastening to its market; and Mr 
Park was told that on the following day, the 21st 
July, that primary object of his search, the Joliba 
or Great Water, would appear before him. He pass- 
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ed a sleepless night, but, starting before daybreak, 
bad the satisfaction, at eight o’clork, to see the 
smoke rising over Sego. lie overtook some former 
fellow-travellers, and, in riding through a piece of 
marshy ground, one of them called out, geo aJfiUi 
(see the water), and looking forwards, “I saw,” 
says lu‘, “ with infinite pleasure, the great object of 
my mission, the long-sought-for majestic Niger, glit¬ 
tering to the morning sun, as broad as the Thames 
at Westminster, and flowing slowly to the eastward. 
I hastened to the brink, and having drunk of the 
water, lifted uj) my fervmit thanks in prayer to the 
Great Ruler of all things, for having thus far crowned 
my eiideavours with suceess.” 

Ulr Park now saw before him Sego, the capital of 
the kingdom of liambarra. It consisted of four se¬ 
parate towns, two on each side of tht; river, sur- 
roui.ded with high mud walls,—the houses, though 
only of elay, neatly whitewashed,—the streets corn- 
mod ious, with mosques rising in every quarter. The 
place was estimated to contain about thirty thousand 
inhabitants.* Tli<“ iiumtTOus canoes on the river, 
th(! crowded population, and the cultivated state of 
the surrounding country, jiresented altogether an 
appearance of civilization and magnificence little 
expected in the bosom of Africa. The traveller 
sought a passage to Sego-sw>-Korro, the quarter 
where the king resided ; but, owing to the crowd of 
pasisengers, he was detained two hours; during which 
time his majesty was apprized that a white man, 
poorly e<iuii)pcd, was about to pass the river to seek 
an audience. A chief was immediately sent, with 
an express order, that the traveller should not cross 
without his majesty’s permission, and poinU'd to a 
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village at some'-diatance^ where it was recommended 
that he ihduld pass the night. Fa&' not a little 
disconcerted^ repaired to the village ;%ut as the or¬ 
der had not been accompanied with any provision 
for his reception, he foimd every door shut -Turning 
his horse loose to graze, he was preparing, as a se¬ 
curity from wild l)easts, to climb a tree and sleep 
among the branches, when a l)eautiful and affect¬ 
ing incident occurred, which gives a most pleasuig 
view of the negro character : An old woman, re¬ 
turning from the laltoui'S of the field, cast on him a 
look of compassion, and desired him to follow her. 
She led him to an apartment in her hut, procured 
a fine fish, which slie broiled for his suppt!r, and 
spread a mat for him to sleep upon. She tiien 
desired her maidens, who had been gazing in fixed 
astonishment at the white man, to resume their 
tasks, which they continued to ply through a great 
part of the night. They cheered their laliours with 
a song, which must have lieen composed extem¬ 
pore, since Mr Park, with deep emotion, discover¬ 
ed that he himself was the subject of it. It said, in 
a strain of affecting simiilicity,—“ The winds roar¬ 
ed, and the rains fell. The poor white man, faint 
and weary, came and sat under our tree. He has 
no mother to bring him milk, no wife to grind 
his corn— Chorus —^Let us pity the whih^ man, no 
mother has he,” &c. * Our traveller was much 
afiected, and next morning could not depart with¬ 
out requesting his landlady’s acceptance of the only 
gift he had left, two out of the four brass buttons 
that still remained on his waist(»at. 

He continued two days in this village, during 
which he understood that he was the subject of much 
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deliberation the Moors and shiv^merehants 

giving the mtSjl^in^vourable reports of his charae. 
ter and purpc^es. A messenger came and asked if 
he had any present^ and seemed much disappointed 
on being told that the Moors had robbed him of every 
thing. On the second day appeared another envoy, 
lK>aring an injunction from Mansongthat the stran¬ 
ger should not enter Sego, hut proceed forthwith 
on his journey ; to defray the expenses of which a 
hag containing iiOtKt cowries was delivered to him. 
Mr Park estimate's this sum at only twenty shil- 
lings ; l)Ut according to tin* rate of provisions it was 
worth iniK'h more, being sufficient to maintain him¬ 
self and his horse for fifty days. 

'/'wo days brought our traveller to Sansand- 
ing, a large town with 10,000 inhabitants. He 
lioped to enter unnoticed, finding himself mistaken 
by tile negroes for a hloor. Being carried, how¬ 
ever, before Counti JMamadi, the dooty, he found 
a number of jMohummedans, who denied the sup¬ 
posed national connexion, and regarded him with 
tlu'ir usual hatred and suspicion. Several even pre¬ 
tended they had sei'n him before, and one woman 
.swore that she had kept his house three years at 
(jallam. 'riie dootj' ])Ut a m'gative on their pro- 
|.osal of dragging him by force lO the mosque ; but 
liiey ‘‘liiiilM'd over in great numbers into the court 
where In' had taken up his quarters for the night, 
insisting that he should perform his evening devo¬ 
tions, and eat eggs. The first demand was posi¬ 
tively declined ; but he professi'd his utmost readi¬ 
ness to comply with the second. The eggs wc're 
accordingly brought, but raw, as the natives ima¬ 
gined it a part of European depravity to be fond of 
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them in that state. His reluctance to partake of 
this fare exalted him in the eyes of his sage visi¬ 
tants ; his host accordingly killed a sheep, and gave 
him a phmtiful su[ii)er. 

Ilis route now Jay througli woods, grievously in¬ 
fested with all kinds of wild animals. His guide sud¬ 
denly wheeled his horse round, calling out “ JVara 
f>illihiHil —a very larjre lion !” Sir Park’s steed was 
ill fitted to coniey liiin from tlie scene of danger; 
hut, seeing nothing, he .supposed his guide mistaken, 
when the latter e.vciaiined “ tiod pre.serve me !” and 
the fravellei' then saw a ^ery large red lion, with 
his head couched hetween the fore-paws. His 
(wes were fixed as hy faseina^n on this soven-ign 
of th(,‘ heasts, and he expe^^ every moment the 
fatal spring; hut tlu“ savage animal, (dther not 
pressed hy hunger, or struck with some mysterious 
awe, remained immovable, and allowe d the party 
to pass unmolested. Real misery aro.se from a 
meaner cause, namely, the ama/.ing swarms of 
muscpiitocs which ascended from th(‘ swamps a?id 
(•reeks, to whose attack, from the raei/ed state of 
his garments, he wa.i ex|)o.sed at every point and 
so covered over with blisters, that at night he could 
get no rest. An allecting crisis next arrived : His 
horse, the faithful 'and suflering companion of his 
journey, had hem daily heeomiiig weaker. At 
length, stumbling over SOnu! rough ground, he fell: 
all his master’s elTorts were insufficient to raise him, 
;!nd no alternative remained hut to leave the poor 
animal; wJiich, after eolleetijig some grass and laying 
it before him, Mr Park did, not without a sad pre¬ 
sentiment that, ere long. In; also might have to lie 
down and perish with liunger and fatigue. 
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II(? ))iiw hired a boat, in wliich Ik? was convey¬ 
ed up the river to SilJa, anotln'i- large town, where 
his reception was so inhospitahh' that tin? dooty 
reluetaiidy permitted him to lake shelter Croiii (he 
rain in a damp shed. IIair-nak<!(l, w((rn down In 
fatigue, and sickness, and foreseeing the approach 
of the rains, by which the whole country would 
he inundated, i\Ir Park began to eonteinplale his 
■ituiilion witli serious alarm. All other ohstaele.s 
were small, win'll eoiiipared to the fai't, that in 
proe. 'ding eastward lie would be brought more 
and . >re within tho. range of Moorish iiifluenee. 
IleJearued, that at Jettne, though iiK'iuded in Hani- 
barya. tin muniei^b^lJower was chiefly in the hands 
of tliese savage and merciless fanatics, who at Tiiii- 
buetoo held the eiitiri' sway. On these grounds ho 
fell eo vineed that eertain il.'slruetion awaited him 
in ids progress I'asfward ; t'lal all his di.seov('ries 
W'oidd (lerisli with himself; and that his life would 
he . aerilieed in vain. Ilis only ho|)e—and it was 
bill faint—oj" ever reaching Knghind. depended up¬ 
on his return westward, and proceeding by the most 
direct route to tlie coast. On this course he deti'r- 
mined.—a decision wliieh was fully ajiproved both 
hy ids employers and liy tin' puldic. 

Ouring his stay at Silla, he used evc'ry effort to 
ohtain information respecting the more eastern <• 01111 - 
tries, particularly the kingdom of Timliuetoo, and 
the course of the Niger. He was told that the next 
great city along that river was Jeniie, which was re¬ 
presented as very flourishing, and larg<*r than Sego 
or any other pla<?e in Bamharra. Lower down the 
river sjiread into an expanse, <!alled Dibbie or the 
Dark Lake, so extensive, that in crossing it the ca- 
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not*s for a wliolo day lost sight of land. On tho east¬ 
ern side the Niger issued out of this lak<' in two 
large brauehes, <‘nelosing the alluvial eountry of Jin- 
bala, and again uniting iti oneehannel, whieh flow- 
ed on to Kabra, the jinrt of Tinibuetoo. Tliat town, 
situated a day’s journey north from the Niger, was 
described to 31 r I’ark as th(> great eentri' of the <‘oin- 
meree carried on la'tween the Moors and negroes, by 
means of which the former people had filh d it with 
iMohammedan convi'rt.s: it was added, that the king 
and his principal oflTieers belonged to thi.s faith, which 
was professed there with <‘veii more than the usual 
bigotry. An old negfro relate^, that on his entering 
a public iim the landlord laSd on the floor a mat 
and a rope, saying, “ If you an; a Alusisulnian, you 
are my friend; sit down on this mat: if not, you are 
my slave, and with this roj)e 1 will lead you to mar¬ 
ket.” The king, Abu Abrahiina, was clothed in silk, 
lived in great pomp, and possessed immense riches. 
There has sinc(> a|)ia‘ared reason to suspect that, in 
th<!sc rf'ports, Iwth the bigotry and the {splendour of 
Timbuctoo were sotnew'hat exaggerated. Beyond 
this city, eastward, there was said tf) In- a great 
kingdom called lloussa, with a capital of the same' 
name, situated on the Niger. This also was some¬ 
what inaccurate: there i.s no city called lloussa; 
and the term is not applied to a kingdom, but to 
an extensive region comprehending many primipal- 
Lties, and through which tin; Niger does not pass. 

Having fornuKl his resolution, he forthwith be¬ 
gan his return to the westward, and at Modiboo 
met with an unexpected and rather pleasing occur¬ 
rence: Wjiile h(5 was conversing with the dooty, a 
horse ivas hdard to neigh; upon which the magis- 
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irate asked, siniliii'i, if lie knew who was speaking 
to liim—and presently going out, li'd in our travel 
ler’s own horse, greatly reeruited liy rest. Mr Park 
at first drove the aniiuai hefori; him, hut afterwards 
mounted, and found him of great heiielit in passing 
tlie swamps and swollen rivulets which obstructed 
his route. He soon hsiriusl lliat dangers, even 
greater than he was aware of, lieset his patli: The 
King of BamUirra had been at last so worked upon 
!(y Moorish eounsellors. Ihat. re|)(‘nting oven his for¬ 
mer stinted kindness, he bad sent messengers to ap¬ 
prehend Park, and to bring him a prisoner to Sego ; 
from which fate lie escaped only by the retrograde 
direi ,ion he liad takes. From that time every door 
was i'esolutely shut against him ; at Sansaiidinghis 
best friend (.'ounti .Maniadi |)rivati‘ly|iaid him avisit, 
and iulvised him to leave the city early next iiiorii- 
ing, and to make no delay in the vicinity. Accord¬ 
ingly, at a village near the capital he obtained a 
eoi.lirniutioii of the above tidings, and was exhorted 
to lose no time if he wished to get safe out of 
Bambarra. * He then quitted the road, and struck 
oir through fields and swamp.s, at one time in¬ 
tending to swim across the Nigi'r, and push towards 
the (fold Coast; but he afterwards resolved to pur- 
■ oe his course westward along llie river, and thus 
ascertain its precise line. He had now nothing to 
subsist on except what charity bestowed, which was 
only an occasional handful of raw corn. There wai 
also the greatest diilieulty in finding a way through 
the swampy and inundated grounds. Once Ixith 
his horse and he siuik to the neck in mud, and 
<“ame out so tiompleteiy besmeared, that they were 
compared by the natives to two dirty elephants. At 
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tinotlier time, when he had stripped, and was lead¬ 
ing his horse through a river that took him up 
to the neek, a friendly Afriean railed out, that he 
would perish if he went on, and undertook to pro- 
eure a canoe; but when he came out. and his 
white skin was distinctly seen, the stranger put his 
hand to his mouth, exclaiming in a low tone of 
amazement, “<lod preserve me! what is this.'’” He 
continued his kindiii’ss, however; and at Taffaro, 
where OHr triiveller was shut out from every house 
and obliged to sleep under a tree, brought him some 
.suj>ix'r. One of his mo.st disagreeable adventures 
was at .Souha, where the dooty, after a surl_v re¬ 
fusal of every refreshment, called a slave, and order- 
i^d him to dig a pit, uttering at the same time f-x- 
pressions of angiT and vexation. The hole became 
deeper and deepi'r, till it assumed the apjK’uranceof 
• a grave; and Park, who saw no one but himself 
likely to be put into it, began to think it high time 
to move otr. At length tlie slave went away, and 
then rc'tiirned, holding by the leg and arm the naked 
corpse of a hoy about nine years old, which he threw 
in with an air ofsaiage unconeern, the dooty ex¬ 
claiming, “ Nap/mto (iftinki/a! inont'ylost, money 
lost!” Mr Park withdrew in the d<-epest disgust at 
this display of brutal and selfish avarice. The only 
hearty meal he obtained for many days was from a 
Moslem convert, who, presenting a lioard, entreated 
him to write a saphii; upon it, the return for which 
would be a good supper of rice and salt. This was 
too important an offer to he rt'jeeted from nice 
scruples. He therefore wvered the board with the 
Lord’s Prayer, w'hich his host carefully washed off 
and drank, afterwards licking the wood with his 
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tongue. For this service, in addition to his good 
rice suppt.'r, he received next morning a breakfast 
of meal and milk. 

Oiir traveller now arrivt;d at Bammakoo, where 
the level country on this sid<! of the Niger termi¬ 
nates ; liut, on wisliing to cross to the otlier bank, he 
Wfis iniorined that the river would not be liirduble 
for sew-.'iil nionths, and that no caiioc' could lie pro- 
curcii rgcenoHi;h to transport himselfand his horse. 
At le. ,'ii then* was pointed out a path, rocky and 
ditlii ". I, but through wliich he miylit contrive to 
pick a way undi-r the direction of a .filli-kea, or 
siiigi :g-nian, \Nho was Jtoiug to Sil>i<looloo. The 
road however, jiroved e\cessi\ely rough and peril¬ 
ous ; when his tuneful conductor, finding himself 
mistaken in tin* way, sjming up among the dill’s, and 
(|ui( 1 - ly disaijpeared. klr I’ark was oldiged to return 
and .search among a number of giens, till be found 
a fnek iiuirktsl by tim iivad of horses, which led 
hi.M to Kooma, a beautiful sequestered village in 
tile iieart of those barren mountains, where, on the 
produee of*a small fertile valley, the inhabitants 
livi'd in peaeeful abundanee. They showed that 
kind liospitalily, which had been bestowed only 
scantily and occasionally in the still more fruitful 
.. gions below. Mr Park set out next day for Sibi- 
dooloo; but on this roiitt* his last and greatest dis¬ 
aster awaited him : In passing a rivulet he found a 
shepherd, who had been wounded by a party of ban¬ 
ditti, and soon after saw a man sitting on the stump 
of a tree, while from among the grass appeared the 
lieads of six or seven others, with muskets in their 
hands. Swing it impossible to escaiie, ho resolved 
to put the best face he could on his situation. Pre- 
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tending to take them for elephant-liunters, lie went 
up and asked if tlieir eliase had been suci-essfiil. In¬ 
stead of answering, oni' of flieiii ordered him to dis¬ 
mount; but tlieii, as if recolleeting himself, waved 
with his hand to proeeed. The tnneller had not 
gone far when he heard voiees Ix'liiiui, and, look¬ 
ing round, saw tliem all in full pursuit, calling to 
him that they were sent to carry himself and his 
horse liefore the King of the Foil labs at Fooladoo. 
He did not attempt a vain resistance, but accom¬ 
panied them till they canit' to a dark sj'ot in the 
(k“pth of the wood, whew one of them .said, “ This 
place will do.” The same man snatched off hir 
Park’s hat; another instantly detached the last re¬ 
maining button from his waistcoat; the rest search¬ 
ed his pockets, and investigated, with the mo.st scru¬ 
pulous accuracy, every portion of his ajiparel ; at 
last they determined to make sure work by strip¬ 
ping turn to the skin. As be pointed to his pocket- 
i-ompa-ss with earnest entreaty, om* of them cockl'd 
a pistol, threatening, if he should touch it, to shimt 
him through the head. When retiring, they were 
seized with a fi'cling of remorse, and threw to him 
his worst shirt, a pair of trousers, and his hat, in 
the crown of which he kept his memoranda. 

After this blow jtlr Park felt a deejK'r depres¬ 
sion than he had experienced under any former dis¬ 
aster. Naked and alone, in a vast wilderness .'>06 
miles from any settlement, surrounded by savage 
lieasts and by men still more .savage, he saw no 
prospect before him but to lie down and perish. 
From this depth of despondency his mind was sud¬ 
denly revived by a mingled impression of nature 
aij^d of rdigion: A small moss, in a state of fructi- 
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ficalioii, struck his eye, tlu; delicate (iimforniation of 
whose roots, leaves, and capsuh', could not be con¬ 
templated without admiration. II(‘ then bethought 
himself,—“ (.’an that JJeing, who planted, watered, 
and brought to perfection, in this okseure corner of 
the world, a thing which ap[M'ars of so small import¬ 
ance, look with uiiconci'rn upon tlx; situation and suf¬ 
ferings of creatures formed after iifs own imager” In¬ 
spired by the.se just and pious rellections, he starteil 
up, went on desjiiteof fatigue, and found (^liveranw 
to be nearer than he had any reason to anticipate. 

Having arrived at Silddooloo, he waited on the 
mama, or chief ruler of the town, and relatecl hi.s 
mislortune; when the latter, taking his pip<! from 
his mouth and tossing up his sleeve, said with an 
indignant air, “ Sit down : you shall have every 
thing restored to you ; 1 have sworn it.” He then 
ordered .several of his ptsiple to go bj' daybreak 
next iiioruing over the hills, and obtain the assist¬ 
ance of the dooty of liamniakoo in pursuing the 
robbers. Thus relievijd, Mr Park remained two 
days in this hospitable village, but found it pressed 
by so .severe a famine that he could not think of 
tasking their kindness any longer, and went on to 
a. town called Wonda. Here the mansa, who was 
at once chief magistrate and sdioolmaster, received 
him with kindness; but the famine was felt there 
with equal severity. Eemarking five or six W'o- 
men, who came daily to receive an allowance of corn 
from the dooty, he asked au. explanation. “ Look 
at that boy,” said the magistrate; “ his mother has 
sold him to me for fifty days’ subsistenai for her¬ 
self and family.” Our traveller, having during his 
stay become very unwell, heard the hospitable land- 
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lord and his wife lamenting the necessity of sup. 
porting him till he should either rec-ov(!r or die. 

At the end of nine days, messeng<TS arrived from 
•Sihidooloo with Mr Park’s hors<“, harness, clothes, 
and even the pocket-compass, though broken ; all 
of which had been recovered by the ex<‘rtions of the 
mansa.. The horse being reduced to a skeleton, and 
quite unfit for a journey over tin* flinty roads, was 
presented to his landlord ; the saddh' and bridle were 
sent to his generous friend at Sibidooloo. Then, 
sick as he was, our traveller tor»k lea\ e. and went 
through several towns in .the mountain-territory of 
Maiiding, where he was, on the whole, hospitably 
treated. Ilis arrival at Kamalia formed a most im¬ 
portant era: There he met Karla Taura, a negro, 
who was collecting a coflh’ of slaves for tin: Gambia. 
Karfa told him it was impossible at this season to 
traverse the Jallonka wdlderm-ss, in which there 
were eight rapid rivers to Im‘ <TOssed ; but 1 h‘ oflfered 
to support him in the interval, and conduct him at 
the proper season to the Gambia, asking only a rea- 
sonable compensation, wliich was fixed At the value 
of a prime slave. Mr Park was thus seasonably de¬ 
livered from all his troubles, and obtained a more 
certain prospect of reaching home in safety. 

He no longer ^countered those dilliculties and 
vicissitudes which had rendered the former part of 
his journey so full of interest and adventure. In 
traversing the high countries of Manding, Konkodoo, 
and Hindikoo, the chi«f object which attracted his 
attention was the mode of extracting gold: This 
precious metal did not occur in the form of ore, or in 
large masses, but its grains were mingled with a spe¬ 
cies of dust or sand. This golden earth appears to 
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Ik! chiefly washed down by torrents from the sum¬ 
mit of the neighbouring ehain of mountains; but it 
is eolltrted wilJi most advantage after the ground is 
dry and the liarvest removed. Being iifdieated by 
its reddish tinge, it is jmt into large baskets, called 
(mlabashes, and agitated with a rotatory motion, 
so that at every turn a ])ortioii of light sand mixed 
witJi water flies ()V<t the brim, llie weightier parts 
then remaining are mixed with jmre water, stirred, 
and carefully examiiKsI ; and it is considered sa¬ 
tisfactory if thri.-e or four grains are found in the 
vvliole basket. The dust is pre.scrved in quills, which 
are often stuck in the hair as ornaments. 

’J'lU! most forinidahle j)art of tlu‘ journey home¬ 
ward was through the .lalloidta wilderness,—a vast 
and very dcjise forest, in which the caravan travel¬ 
led during five days without seeing a human habi¬ 
tation. Tliey marched in close and regular ord(;r, to 
protect the party against the attack of wild beasts, 
wi'ose roarings were heard continually around them, 
and to which every one who stragghtd was sure to 
fall a viettm. Such, too probably, was the lot of 
Mealee, a female .slave, who, either from obstinacy or 
excessive fatigut.-, refused to proceed any farther; 
and after vain attempts to compel her by the whij), 
•siie was abandoned to her fate.' dDn emerging from 
this forest, they had no dilltculty in passing through 
the fine open country of Bentila and the smaller 
wilderness of Teuda. J\Ir Park wasnow again on 
the Gambia; and, on the KJjth Jmu‘ 17!17, reached 
Pisauia, where he was received as one risen from 
the dead; for all the traders from the interior had 
believed and reported, that, like Major Houghton, 
he was murdered by the Moors of Ludamar. Kar- 
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fa, his bonefaftor, received double the stipulated 
price, and was overpowered with gratitude ; but 
when he saw the commodious furniture, the skilful 
manufactures, the superiority in all the arts of life, 
displayed by the Europeans, compared with the 
attainments of his countrymen, he was d(‘ej>ly mor¬ 
tified, and exelainn'd, “ Black men are nothing!” 
expressing his sui*prise that Park could find any mo¬ 
tive for coming to so miseral)l(> a land as Africa. 

Air Park had some diflb-ulty in reaching home ; 
He was obliged to embark, on tlu; 15th June, in a 
vessel bound to America, and vras aft(*rwards dri¬ 
ven by stress of weather into the Island of Antigua, 
whence he sailed on the 24tli November, and on 
the 22d DecemlK'r landed at Falmouth. He arrived 
in London before dawn on the morning of Christmas- 
day, and in the garden of the Briti.sl) Aluseum ac¬ 
cidentally met his brother-in-law Air Diek.son. Two 
years having elai)sed since any tidings of him reach¬ 
ed England, he had been given up for lost; .so that his 
friends and tin; public were equally astonished and 
delighted by his reappearance. The report of his 
unexpected return, after making such splendid dis¬ 
coveries, kindled throughout the nation a higlnr 
enthusiasm than had perhaps been excited by tin; 
result of any former tnission of the same nature. 
To satisfy the public impatience, an outline was 
drawn up by Air Bryan Edwards, accompanied w'ith 
learned geographical illustrations by Alajor Kennel. 
The entire narrative was published early in 171111, 
and bttiides the interest inseparable from the remark¬ 
able events described, the merit of being written in 
a pleasing and animated style has rendered it one 
of the most popular books in the English language. 
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CHAVTKll IX. 

Park's Second Journey. 

\ n*\vs uiiflri* wiiicli In* out—Dppnlun*—Overtaken bv 

tlie rainy Seastm—(ireat Sickness and Distn'ss —Knilxirks on the 

N'i'^er_Nejjotialions llu' Kin^<*f BamlKimi—Obtains Per- 

nii.sMoii to build a Vessel—S.uisan(linj;—Sets sail—Accounts of 
!iis Dealt). 

• 

The (liscov('rics of Park in his first journoy, thouj^h 
the most splendid made by any modern traveller, 
rathiT (-veiled than satisfied the national curiosity. 
The Niger had hi-en seen flowing eastward into 
the inttrior of Africa; and lienee a still deeper in- 
teresi and mystery were susjwnded over the future 
course andJxTmination of this great central stream. 
Kingdoms had been discovered, more flourishing 
and more (lopulous than any formerly known in that 
eontinenl; but other kingdoms, still greater and 
■((-'altliier, wen-report<!d to exist in regions which he 
ha(i vainly attempted to r>aeh.* The lustre of his 
achievemenfe had dilfused among the public in ge¬ 
neral an ardour for discovery, which was formerly 
confined to a few enlightened individuals. It w'as 
evident, however, that the eflbrts of no private asso¬ 
ciation could penetrate the depths of this vast con¬ 
tinent, and overcome the obstacle presented by its 
distance, its deserts, and its barbarism. lienee, 
George III., the patron and employer of Cook, was 
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induced to come forward as the promoter of discovery 
in this new sphere. Accordingly, in October 1801, 
Mr Park was invited by government to undertake 
an expedition on a larger .scale into the interior of 
Africa. Having in the mean time married the 
daughter of Mr Anderson, with whom he had .served 
hi.s apprenticeship as a surgeon, and havijig entered 
with some success oji the practice of his profe.ssion 
in the tow n of Peeble.s, it was suppo.sed that, content 
with laurels so dearly earned, he had renounced a 
life of peril and adv<‘nture. But none of these ties 
could detain him, wh<-n tlie invitation was eiven to 
renew and comph'te his splendid car<-er. His mind 
had been brooding on the subject with ('iithusiastic 
ardour. He had held much intenourst; with Mr 
Maxwcdl, a gentleman who had long commanded a 
vessel in the African trade, by whom he w'as per¬ 
suaded tliat the tJongo, which, since its discovj-ry 
by the Portugue.se, had been almost lost sight of by 
Euroi)eans, would prove to Ix' the channel by which 
the A’iger, after watering all the regions of Interior 
Africa, enters the Atlantic. The scientific W'orld 
were very much disposi'd to adopt Park’s views on 
this subject ; and, accordingly, the whole plan of the 
expedition w’as adjusted with an avow'ed refereiiei' 
to them, 'fhe agitation of the public i^d, by the 
change of ministry and the war wdth Fr&nce, delay- 
(,‘d farther proceedings till 1804, when he was de¬ 
sired by Lord tiamdeii, tin; colonial secretary, to form 
his arrangements, with an assurance of being sup- 
pll<*d w'ith every means necessary for tludr accom¬ 
plishment. The course which he now suggested 
was, that he should no longer travel as a single and 
unprotected wanderer; his experience decided him 
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against such a mode of proceeding. lie proposed to 
take wth him a small party, who, being well armed 
and disciplined, might face almost any force w'hich 
the natives could oppose to them; with these to 
jwoceed direct to Sego; to build there two boats 40 
teet Imig, and them-e to sail downwards to the 
estuary of the Congo. Instructions wctc sent out to 
Goree, that h<> should be furnished libi-rally with 
men and every thing else of which he might stand 
in need. 

Ill r Park sailed from Portsmouth in the Crescent 
iraiisport on the 30th .lanuary lOOo. About the 
3th .March he arrived at the Ca(><' Verd Islands; 
and on the 23th rt'ached (force. 'J’here he provided 
himself with an officer and thirty-live soldiers, and 
with a large stock of assi’s from the islands, when* 
the brei'd of these animals is excellent, and which 
appeared well fitted for traversing the rugged hills 
of the high country w'lieiice issue the sources of the 
Si'iiegal and Niger. lie took with him also two 
sailors and four artificers, who had been sent from 
Kngland. llut before' all these measures could be* 
completed a month had e)ap.sed, and it was then evi¬ 
dent that the rainy season could not be far distant, 
—a period in which travelling is very difficult and 
trj'ing to Et^jiean constituiions. It is clear, there, 
fore, that it'Would have Im-i'Ii prudent to remain at 
(Jorceor PisaniatiH that season had passed ; but, in 
Mr Park’s enthusiastic state of mind, it would have 
been extremely painful to linger so long on the eve 
of his grand and favourite undc'rtaking. He hoped, 
and it seemed possibly that before tlx* middle of 
.Tune, when the rains usmUly begun, he might reach 
the Niger, which could then be iiavigated without 
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any serious toil or exposure. He departed, there¬ 
fore, with his little band from Pi.sania, on the 4th 
May, aind ])roc('eded through Medina, along the 
l>anks of the Gambia. With so strong a party, he 
was no longer dependent on the proU'ction of the 
petty kings and niansas ; hut the Africans, seeing 
him so well provided, thought he had now no claim 
on their hospitality; on the contrary, they eagerly 
seized «'very opportunity to obtain some of the va¬ 
luable articles which they saw in his jtosscssion. 
Thefts were common ; tin-kings drove a hard bargain 
for presents: at one place tin; women, with imnicn.se 
labour, had emptied all the wells, that they niight.de- 
rive an advantage from selling the water. Submitting 
quietly to these little annoyanci's, !Mr Park proceed¬ 
ed along the Gambia, till he saw it flowing from the 
south between the hills of Foota .lallo and a high 
mountain called Mqianta. Turning his face almost 
due we^t, he passM the streams of the Ba Taie, the 
Ba Fing, and the Ba Woollima, the three [irineipal 
tributaries of the Senegal. This change of direction 
led him through a tract much more pfeasing,than 
that passed in his dreary return through Jallonka 
and its wilderness. The vilJage.s, built in delight¬ 
ful mountain-glens and looking from their elevat¬ 
ed precipices over a great extent of v^dtKi plain, 
appeared romantic beyond any thing lie had ever 
seen. The rocks near Sullo assittncd every possible 
diversity of form, towering like ruined castlt«,it^res, 
and pyramids. One mass of granite so strongfy re- 
sembled the remains of a Gothic abbey, with its 
niches and ruined staircase,^hijft it required some 
iime to satisfy him of its lieing eomposed wholly of 
natural stone. The crossing of Ihe rivers, now con- 
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siderably swelled, w’as attended with many diffi¬ 
culties? and ill one of them Isaaeo the guide was 
nearly devoured hy a eroeodile. 

It was near iSatadoo, soon after passing the Fa- 
leme, that the party experinieed the first tornado, 
which, marking the eoinmencemeiit of tlu- rainy 
season, jnoved for tlieni the hegitining of sor¬ 
rows.” In these tornadoes, violent storms of thunder 
and lightning are followed hy deluges of rain, which 
emer the ground three li'ct deej), and have a pe¬ 
culiarly malignant influence on European eonstitu- 
tions. In three days twelve men were on the sick- 
list. 'i’he natives, as tluw saw the strength of the 
expedilhin deeliiU’, heeanie more Inild and frequent 
in their, predatory attacks. At (iimbia attinnpts 
were mad<' to overpowi-r, hy main forei', the whole 
party, and seiz<‘ all they possessed ; hut by merely 
proseniing their muskets, the assault was rejielled 
without bloodshed. At IMuniitkorru the wlufle po¬ 
pulation hung on tlu'ir rear for a considerable time, 
Iwaded by thirty of the king’s Ibiis; and great de¬ 
licacy was felt as to the mode of dealing with these 
august thiev<;s, so long as their proceedings were not 
quite intoierable. One of them came uji and en¬ 
gaged Air Park in cojiversation, while another ran 
off with,hisi,fawling-pieee; and, on his attempting 
pursuit, the’iiist took the opportunity of seizing his 
great-coat. Orders were now given to fire on all de¬ 
predators, royal or plebeian ; and after a few shots 
had' teen discharged, without producing any fatal 
effects, the thieves hid themselves among the rocks, 
and were merely seqn peeping through the crevices. 

The expedition aontiuued to inelt away beneath; 
the deadly influence of an African climate. Every 
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day added to the list of sick or dead, or of those who 
declared themselves unahle to proewd. Near Ban- 
gassi, four men lay down at once ; it was even w’ith 
difficulty that iNlr Park drairged forward his hrother- 
in-law' Jlr Anderson, while he himself fell very 
sick and faint. Ilis spirits were about to sink ciu 
tirely, when, coming to an emiin'iiec, he obtained a 
distant view of the mountains, the southern base of 
which he knew to be watered by the Niger. Then 
indeed he forgot his fever, and thought only of climb¬ 
ing the blue hills which delighted his eyes. 

Before he could arrive at that desired point, thre*- 
weeks elapsed, during whieb he exjMTiene<‘d the 
greatest difficulty and suffi'ring. At length he reach¬ 
ed th(“ summit of the ridge which divides the 8(.'ne- 
gal from the Niger, and coming to tb(> brow of tlu- 
hill, saw again this majestic river rolling its im¬ 
mense stream along the plain. Yet his situation 
and prospects were gloomy indeed, when <'ompared 
to those with which he had left the banks of the 
Gambia. Of thirty-eight men whom h<; then had 
with him, there survived only seven, all suflering 
from severe sickness, ami some nearly at the last 
extremity. Still his mind was full of the most san¬ 
guine hope, especially when, on the 22d August, he 
felt himstdf floating on the waters of the Niger, and 
advancing towanis the ultimatt! object of his ambi¬ 
tion. lie hired canoes to convey his party to Mar- 
raboo; and the river, here a inih* in breadth, was so 
full and so deep, that its current carried him estsily 
over the rapids, but with aH'clocity which was even 
in a certain degree painful. 

At Marraboo he sent forward the interpreter 
Isaaco to Mansong with part of the presents and to 
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treat with tliat monarch for protection, as well as for 
(H-rmission to build a liout. Tliis cii^ oy was absent 
•several days, duriiifr wliieh gn-at anxiety was felt, 
lieighteiu'd by several unfavourable rumours, among 
which was, that the king had killed him with his 
own hand, and announced his pur|)os<‘ to do the same 
to ('Very white man that should come within his reach. 
These fears were dis|H!iled by the appearance of the 
royal singing-man, who brought a me.ssage of w(‘l- 
come, with an invitation to repiiir to Sego, and de¬ 
liver in person the remaining pre.senis intended for 
the inonareh. At Santee the party met I.saaco, who 
rejMirted that there was .something vt ry odd in his re- 
eeption by 3Ian.song. That prince a.ssiired him, in 
geiienil, tliat the expedition would he allowed to pass 
down the Niger; but whenever the latter came to 
particulars, and proposed an interview with Mr 
Park, the king began to draw squares and triangles 
with his fingt'ron the sand ; and in this geometrical 
o[)eralion his mind seemed wholly absorbed. I.saaco 
suspected t|jat he laboured utider some supt'rstitious 
dreiid of white men, tind sought by thest' figures to 
defi-nd him.self agaimst their magic infliK'iice. It was 
'inally arrang((d that the itn'sents should be deliver- 
eo, not to i^Ian.song iti person, but to iModibinne, his 
prime minister, who was to conn' to Santee for that 
purjtose. He accordingly appeared, and began by 
requiring, in the king’s name, an explanation why 
Park had come to Bamharra with so great a train 
from so distant a country,—allowing him a day to 
prepartr his reply. Next morning the travelhT gave 
an answ(*r in form, representing his mission as chief¬ 
ly commercial, and holding forth the advantages 
which Bamharra might reap by rcct'iving European 
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goods directly from Die coast, instead of circuitously, 
as now, tJirougli JVIorocco, the Do.sert, Tiinbiictoo, 
and Jenne, liaving a (irofit hn iifl ujion them at cA-ery 
transfer. JModihinne e.xjiressed satisfaction both 
with the reason.s and with Die presents ; and on Iiis 
return next day, offered, on the jiart of Alansong, the* 
option of building a boat either at Saniee, Sego, 
San.sanding, or Jenne. Park chose Sansanding, thus 
enabling the king to avoid an interview with the 
Europeans, of which he seemed to entertain so niys- 
tiTioiis a dread. 

The A’oyage down the river was distressing ; for. 
tliough the fatigue of travelling Avas avoided, the 
heat Avas so intensi' that it Avas thought suflicient 
to liavi' roasted a .sirloin : and the sick had thus no 
••hance of recovery. >San.sanding Avas found a firos- 
perous and flourishing toAvn, Avith a croAvded inarkel 
remarkably Avell arranged. The jiriiicipal articles. 
Avhich were cloth of IIous.sa or JeiiiK', antimony. 
Iieads, and indigo, were ea<‘h arranged in stalls, 
shaded by mats from the In^at of the sun. Then- 
Avas a separate market for salt, the main stajile of 
their trade. The Avhole presenU'il a s(;ene of com¬ 
mercial order and activity totally unlooked for in 
the interior of Africa. 

Mansong had promised to furnish two lioats; but 
they were late in arriving, and proved A-ery defective. 
In order to raise money, it Avas necessary to sell a 
Considerable quantity of gmids. Nor Avas it without 
much trouble that the two skilTs Avere finally convert¬ 
ed into the schooner .loliba, forty feet long, six broad, 
and drawing only one foot of water,—the fittest form 
for navigating the Niger downward to the ocean. 

During Park’s stay at Sansanding he had the 
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misfortune to lose his brother-in-law Mr Anderson, 
to whom his attaehment was so strong as to make 
him say,—“ No <-vent which took place during the 
journey ever threw the smallest gloom over my mind 
till I laid Mr Anderson in the grave. I then felt my¬ 
self as if left a second time iojiely and friendless 
amidst the wilds of Africa.” Though the party was 
now reduct'd to five Europeans, one of whom was de- 
rajiged, and though the most gloomy anticipations 
could not fail to arise in the mind of our traveller, his 
firiniK'.ss was in no degree shaken. lie announced 
to Lord Camden his fixed pur|) 0 .se to discover the ter- 
iniiiaiion of the Niger, or to perish in the attempt; 
adding,—‘' Tliough all the Europeans who are with 
me should die, and though T were myself half-dead, I 
wou'd still j»t'r.severe.” To i^Irs Park ht'announced 
the .same determination, combined with an undouht- 
ing eonlidi'iice of succe.ss; and the eommencement 
of iiis voyage down the Xiger, through the vast un¬ 
known regions of Interior Africa, he called “ turning 
his face towards England.” 

It was (5) the 17th November 1805, that Park 
set sail on his last and fatal voyage. A long inter¬ 
val elapsed without any tidings, w'hich, considering 
l ie great distance and the many cau.ses of delay, 
did not at first excite alarm In his fric'tids. As 
till' following year, however, passed on, rumours of 
an unpleiisant nature began to prevail. Alarmed 
by these, and feeling a deep interest in his fate, 
Gov(Tjior Maxw'ell of Sierra Leone engaged Isaatw 
the guide, who had b(!en sent to the Gambia with 
despatches from the Niger, to undertake a fresh 
journey to inquire after him. At Sansanding, Isaaco 
was so far fortunate as to meet Amadi Fatouma, 
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who had boon ongagod to sucoood liinisolf as intc'rpro- 
t<*r. From him ho roooivod a journal purportinj,' to 
oontain tho narrativo of tlio ^()yaeo down th<‘ rivor, 
and of its final issuo. Tlio party, it would appear, 
had purohasod throe slaves, who, with tho live Eu¬ 
ropeans and Fatouma, increased their nuinher to 
nine. They passed Silla and .Tonne in a fru'iidly 
manner; but at Hakbara (Kabra) and TimhueUM) 
they were attacked liy several armed parties, who 
W('re repi'lled only by a smart and destructive fire. 
No particulars are given of any of tho.se import¬ 
ant places; nor of KalTo, (lotoijege, and others, 
which the discoverers are represented as having after¬ 
wards pa.ssed. At length they came to the village 
(more properly <‘ity) of Yaour, where Amadi Fa- 
tounia left the j>artv, his service's having bee'ii en¬ 
gaged only to that point. lit' had, howt'vi'r, scare'i'ly 
taken his leave, when he was suminoiK'd bt'liire the 
king, who liitti'rly complained tiiaf tlu' white men, 
though they brought many valuable coinnioditit's 
with them, had pa.s.sed without giving him any pre- 
■sents. II<' tluTt'fore ordert'd that Fafouina should be 
thrown into irons, anti a botly of troops sent in pur¬ 
suit of till! English. These jiii'ii rt'aciit'd Boussa, 
and took ptmession of a jitiss, wlu'rt' rocks, liem- 
ming in the river, allow only a narrow eliaiinel for 
vessels to dt'sct'Jid. \\'hen Park arrivt'd, lit' found 
thejiassagi' thus obstructed, but attempted, nevi'rthe- 
less, to push his way through. “ The pt'ople began 
to attack him, throwing lanci's, pikes, arrows, and 
stones. He defended himst'lf for a long time ; when 
two of his slavt's at the stern of the canoe were kill- 
t!d. The crew thr(;w' t'very thing tht'y had into the 
river, and kept firing; but being overjxiwered by 
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nuralx'rs and fatigue, uiial)l(‘ to kt'ej) up tin? canoe 
against th<“ current, and seeing iKf probal>ility of 
<!.seaping, Mr Park took liold of one of tin: white 
men, and jumped into the water. Martyn did tlie 
same, and tliey were all drowned in the stream in 
attempting to escape. The only slave that rcuiain- 
ed in the Iniat, .seeing the native's per.si.st in throw¬ 
ing wea|)on.s into it without ceasing, stood up and 
said to them,—‘ Stop throwing now ; you see no¬ 
thing in the eano(‘, and nobody but myself; there- 
fori‘ cease. Take roe and the eanot', but don’t kill 
me.' Tlu'y took jxisse.ssion of both, and carried 
the.in to the king.” 

These .sad tidings, conveye'd in conr.se to Eng¬ 
land, were not for a long lime received with general 
belief. The statement, being sifted w ith care, was 
thought to contain ineonsisteneies, as well as such a 
degree of inipndiability as left some room for hope. 
Ho! year after year elapsed, and this hope died 
away. Denham and (.dapperton, in their late ex¬ 
pedition, received accounts from various quarters 
which very nearly coinci<led with those of Aiuadi 
Faloimia. Park’s sulvc-iitures, they found, had ex¬ 
cited the d(‘e]K'st interest throughout Africa. Clap- 
o'Ttoii in his last journey even saw the .spot wliere 
he perished, which, allowing for some exaggeration, 
did not ill correspond with the de.scriptiou just given. 
Nay, he rweived notice, as we shall hereafter see, 
llial Park’s manuscripts were in the jwssession of 
the King of Yaour or Youri, who offered to deliver 
them up on condition that the captain would pay 
him a visit, which he unfortunately was never able 
to perform. 
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CIlAri'Kll X. 

Variovn Traveller^-. 

Hnriicman—Nicliolls—Ropnlj^on—Adiim.s—Rilev. 

It has been thought advisable to trace without in- 
t<.*miption the interesting career of Park from its 
commencement to its close. Between his two <‘xpe- 
ditions, however, there iiiterveiK'd another, which 
appeared to open under very favourable au.spic(‘S: 
Fred(!ri(! Ilonieman, a student of the ITiiivcrsity of 
Gottingen, communicated to Blum<'iibach, the cele¬ 
brated professor of natural history, his ardent desirt' 
to explore thi' interior of Africa under the aus{)ices 
of the Association. Blumenbach transmitted to that 
body a strong recomnu-iidatioii of Ilonieman, as a 
young man, ac^tive, athletic, teni|K!rate, knowing 
sickness only by name, and of res]K“etable literary 
and scientific attaiiiments. Sir .Joseph Biuiks im¬ 
mediately wrote,—‘''If Mr riorncman be really the 
iiharactor you de-scrilie, he is the very jx-rson whom 
we are in search of.” On receiving this encourage¬ 
ment, Ilorneman immediately ajiplied his mind to 
tlm study of natural history and the Arabic lan¬ 
guage, and otherwise sought to fit himself for sup- 
pOD^g the chara«;ter, which Ik^ intended to assume, 
of an Arab and a Moslem, under which he hoped 
to escape the effects of that ferocious bigotry which 
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had opposed so fatal a bar to the progress of his pre¬ 
decessors. 

Ill May Ilomeman rejiaired to London, 

where his aj)])ointiiU‘nt was sanetioned by the Asso¬ 
ciation ; and having obtained a passport from the 
Dire-etory, wlio then gove-nu'd Frane-e, lie visited Pa¬ 
ris, anel was intredue-e'd to some- le-ading nie-mbe^rs of 
the National Institute-. He re-ae-hi-d Egypt in Sep- 
leinlK-r, spent t<-n deiys at i^le^xandria, send set out for 
Ciiiro, to wait the- eleparlure- eif the* Kasima eraravan. 
The interval was e-nipleiye-d in ae-f|uiriiig the hen- 
geiage- eif the- Jilogriibin Aralis, a trilx- boi-de.-ring on 
Kg^Vpt. While he was at Cairo, tidings arrived of 
Ueinaparte’s landing in tluit e-oiintry, when the just 
indignatioii eif the- native-s ve-nte-el itself ujion all 
Huro[)tiins, einel among eithe-rs on Horneman, who 
Wfis arre-stexl and e-einfineel in the e-astle. lie; wasre-- 
lie-ve-d upon the vie-torious e-ntry of the Fre-ne-h eoro- 
mande-r, who iinme-diately set him at lilierty, and 
very I ibe-reilly offered nione-y, and e-very otlie-r supply 
wliii-h might e-eintribute to the- suee-c-ss of his mission. 

It was fne.'ith of ,Sej)te;ml)er 17911, before- Horne¬ 
man e-oulel find a caravan prea-e-i-ding to the west- 
weird, when he joined the one ele-stined for Fezzan. 
Th.- travelle-rs .soon passed the cultivated land of 
Egypt, and entere-el on an e-xpaiise- of sandy waste, 
sue-li as the bottom of the- oe.-ean might exhibit if the 
waters were to retire. This desert was e-overed with 
the- fragmenits, sis it were-, of a petrified forest; large 
trunks, branches, twigs, and eve-n pie-ces of bark, 
being scattered eiveer it. Sometimes these stony re¬ 
mains were brought in by mistake- as fue-l. When 
the caravan halted for the night, each individual 
dug a hole in the sand, gathered a few sticks, and 
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prepared his victuals after the African fashion of 
kouskous, soups, or puddings. Ilornenian, accord¬ 
ing to Iiis European habits, at first employed tin.' ser¬ 
vices of another; hut finding himself thus exposed 
to contempt or suspicion, he .sikhi followed the ex- 
am]>l(; of the rest, and hecanu- his own <-ook. 

There are as usual oases in this immense wash'. 
Ten days brought the caravan to Umiuesogeir, a 
villag(> situated on a rock, with 12(t inhabitants, 
who, separated by deserts from the rest of the world, 
pass a |)eaceful and hospitable life, subsisting' on 
dates, the chief produce of their arid soil. 

Another day’s journey l>rougiit them to Siwah, 
a much more extensive oasis, the rocky border of 
which is estimated by Ilornenian to h(‘ fifty miles 
in circumference. It yield.s, with little culture, va¬ 
rious deserijitioiis of grain and vegetables; hut its 
wealth consists chiefly in large gardens of dates, bas¬ 
kets of which fruit form here the standard of value. 
The government is vested in a very turbulent aristo¬ 
cracy of alsmt thirty chiefs, who meet in louncil in 
the vicinity of the town-wall, and, in the contests 
which frequently arise, make violent and sudden ap¬ 
peals to arms. The chief question in resjiect to Si- 
wah is, whether it does or does not comprise tin* site 
of the celebrated shrine of Jupiter Ammon—that 
object of awful veneration to the nations of antiquity, 
and which Alexander himself, the greatest of its 
heroes, underwent excessive toil and peril to visit 
and to associate with his name. This territory does 
in fact contain springs, and a small edifici^ with walls 
six feet thick, partly painted and adormsd with hiero¬ 
glyphics. There are also antique tomlis in the neigh¬ 
bouring mountains; but as the subsequent discove- 
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ri<‘s of Bilzoiii and Ednionstone have proved that 
all these features exist in other oases seattercid in 
different directions along the d(“sert hord(.‘rs of Egypt, 
some uneertainty must perhaps for ever rest on this 
curious ((iiestion. 

The route nt)w passed through a region still in¬ 
deed liarrc'n, yet Jiot presenting sueli a monotonous 
plain of sand as iniervc'iies between Egypt and Si- 
wah. Il was bordered by pri‘eij)itoiis limestone rocks, 
often e<iinpletely filled with sIh'IIs and marine re¬ 
mains. The caravan, while jtroeeeding along these 
wild Iraet.s, were alarmed by a tremendous braying 
of asses ; and, on looking back, saw several hun¬ 
dreds of the (leople of Siwah armed and in full pur¬ 
suit, mounted on these useful animals. The scouts, 
however, scam brought an assurance that they eame 
with intentions perfectly peaceable, liaving merely 
understood that in the caravan tht're w'cre two Chris- 
tiens from (kiiro ; on being allowed to kill whom, 
they would permit the others to proceed unmolested. 
All Ilornenian’s addre.ss and firmness wen* required 
in this learful crisis. lie oppo.sed the most resolute 
denial to the assertions of the Siwahans; he opened 
the Koran, and displayed the facility with which he 
•oulcl ri ad its pages ; he even challenged his adver¬ 
saries to answer him on jioiiits ofiMohaniniedan faith. 
His companions in the caravan, who ttiok a pride in 
defending one of their members, insisted that he had 
cleared himself thoroughly from the imputation of 
being an infidel; and as they were joined by several 
of the Siwalians, the whole Iwdy finally renounced 
their bloody purpose, and returned home. 

Tlie travellers next passed through Augila, a 
town so ancient as to be mentioned by Herodotus; 
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but now small, dirty, and supported solely by the 
passage of the inland trade. Tliey then entered 
tlie Black Harutseh, a long range of dreary moun¬ 
tains {Mom Ater of the ancients), tlirough the suc¬ 
cessive defiles of which they found only a narrow 
track enclosed by rugeed sU’cps and obstructed by 
loose'stoni«. Every valley too, and ravine into which 
they looked, appeared still more wild and desolate 
than the road itself. A gayer scene succeeded when 
they entered the district of limestone mountains 
called the White Ilarutsch. Tlu' rocks and stones 
here app<*ared as if glazed, and aljounded in shells 
and other marine p<'trifactions, which, oji being 
broken, had a vitrified a))])earance. 

After a i)ainful rouU' of sixteen days through this 
solitary region, the travellers wen; cheered by .se(!ing 
before them theGreatOasis, or small kingdom of Fez- 
zan. Both at Temissa, the first frontier town, and 
at Zuila, the ancient c:i]>ital, which is still inhabited 
by many rich mercliants, tln-y were received with 
rapturous demonstrations of joy. The arrival of a 
caravan is the chief event w'liich diver-silies the ex¬ 
istence of the Fezzaners, and diffuses through the 
country animation and wealth. At IVIourzouk, the 
modern capital, the reception was more solemn and 
pompous. The suitan himself aw’aited their arrival 
on a small eminence, seated in an arm-chair orna¬ 
mented with cloth of various colours, and forming a 
species of throne. Each pilgrim, on approaching the 
royal seat, put off his sandals, kissed the sovereign’s 
hand, and took his station l)ehind, where the whole 
assembly joined in a chant of ])ious gratitude. 

Fezzan, ac«)rding to Ilorneniaii, has a length of 
300 and a breadth of 200 miles, and is much the 
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largest of all th(> oases which enliven the immense 
desert of Northern Africa. It reli<‘ves, however, in 
only an imperfect degree, the parched appearance of 
the siirronnding region. It is not irrigated by a 
riv(?r or even a streamlet of any dimensions; the 
grain produced is insulTiei<‘nt for its small j)optilation. 
.sup|H>sed to amount to 7<MKM>or 75,00(t inhabitants; 
and few animals are reared except the ass, the goat, 
and the camel. Dates, as in all this s[)ecie.s of terri¬ 
tory, form the chief article of liiml produce;y*but 
Fezzan derivt's its main iniportanc<- from l)eing the 
centre of that immense traHic which gives activity 
and w<'.alth to Interior Africa. iMourzouk, in the dry 
season, forms a remh'zvous for the caravans proceed¬ 
ing from Egypt, Aloroeco, and Tripoli, to tlu* great 
countries watered by the W(‘stern rivers. Yet the 
trade is carried on less by the inhabitants themselves 
than by the Tibboos, the Tuaricks, and other wan¬ 
dering tril>es of the Desert, <-oncen)ing whom our 
traveller collected soni(> information, but h'.ss amjde 
than Lyop and Denham afterwards obtained from 
personal observation. Of Timbuetoo he did not leam 
miK'b, Alonwco being the chief quarter whence ca¬ 
ravans proceetl to tliat celebrated seat of African 
commerce. But rt'speeting the e.istern part of Sou¬ 
dan he rc'ceived intelligence more accurate than had 
hitherto reacluHi Europ'. Houssa was for the first 
time imderstood to Ih‘, not a single country or city, 
but a region <-omprehending many kingdoms, th(‘ 
p-ople of which are said to la; the handsomest, most 
industrious, and most intelligent in that part of Af¬ 
rica, being particularly distinguished for their manu¬ 
facture of I^e cloths. Among the states raentiontal 
were Kashua, Kano, Daura, Solan, Noro, Nyffe, 
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Cabi, Zanfara, and Gubor. IMost or all of tluw 
wero tributary to Bornou, closcribi-d as decidedly 
th*.' most powerful kinadoni in CVntral Atrica; and 
wliich really was so n'garded before the rise of the 
Fellata empire caused, in this respect, a remarkabh' 
change. The Niger, according to the unanimous 
belief in the northern pro\ inces, was said to flow 
from Timbuctoo eastward through lloussa, and 
holding the same direction till it joined or rather 
Iwcame the Bahr-el-Abiad, tin* main stream of the 
Egyptian Nile. Prevalent as this opinion is among 
the Arabs, late discov<‘ries have jiroved it to be en¬ 
tirely erroneous; the river or rivers which water 
lloussa being wholly distinct from that great str<‘am 
which flows through Bambarra and Tinibuct(H), 
llomeman, after remaining some time at 3Iour- 
zouk, had resolved to join a earaxati about to ])ro. 
<-ced southwards into the interior ; Avhen obs<'rving 
that the cavalcath' coitsisted almost wholly of black 
traders, any connexion or intercourse with whom 
was likely to afford him little ra\our in the (yes of 
the Aloors, he was itiduced to forego this purpose,— 
more esjteeiaily as there was the greatest reason to 
apprehend obstruction in jiassing through the coun¬ 
try of the Tnaricks, then at war with Fezzan. lie 
was informed, besides, that caravtins from Bornou 
occasionally terminated their journey at JMourzouk, 
again ndurning south ; by which, under more pro. 
pilious circumstances. In; hoped to ac'complish his 
object. These considerations d(;termined him to 
postpone his departure, resolving in the mean while, 
with the view of forwarding his d(;.spat(;hes to the 
Association, to visit Tripoli; where, however, he 
did not arrive till the ItHli August 1788^ having 
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l)(H!n detained a considerable time by sickness. After 
remaining in this city alKiut tliree inoutbs, he re¬ 
turned to Mourzouk ; nor was it till the (itli April 
1800, that he di'purted thence for the southward, in 
company with two sbereefs, wlio had given him as. 
suranees of frieiidshi]) and protection. Ilis letters 
were filled with tlie most sanguine hojies of success. 
But the lapse of two years without any tiilings threw 
a dani|) on the ebeering expectations thus raised in 
the Association and the |iublic. In Sejitember 1803, 
a Fez/.an mereliant informed AlrNissen, the Danish 
coiisnl at Tripoli, tliat Vussuiili, as llorneman had 
cliosi r> to designate himself, was sta ll alive and well 
on his way to tiondasch. with the intention of pro¬ 
ceeding to the coast and of retivirning to Kurope. 
Allot''IT iMoorish nierchant afterwards infornitxl Air 
AI‘Donogli, British ctinsul at Tripoli, that Yussiiph 
was ill safety at Kashna in June 1803, and was there 
highly respecti'd as a jVlussuiniaii maralKiiit or saint. 
Alajor Deiihain afterwards learned that he had pe- 
netrateil across Africa as far as Xyffe on the Niger, 
where lie*fell a victim, not to any hostility on the 
part of the natives, but to ilisease and the climate. 
\ viiung man was even met with who professed to 
bi h.s son, though there was some doubt as to tlie 
grounds of his claim to that cliaracter. 

The Association, when tlu'ir hopes from Home- 
man had failed, began to look round for other adven¬ 
turers ; and there was still a nunilier of active and 
daring sjiirits ready to brave the dangers of this un¬ 
dertaking. Mr Nicliolls, in 1804, repaired to Cala- 
liar, in the Gulf of Benin, with the view of jK'ne- 
trating into the interior by this route, which appear¬ 
ed shorter than any other, but without any presen¬ 
timent that the termination of the Niger was to be 
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foniid in’ tliis qn^er. He was well received by the 
jdiiefs !On >itbat coast, but could not gain liiuch in¬ 
telligence res{)ectmg that river, l>cing ^formed that 
most of the slaves came from the tvest, and that the 
navigation of the Calabar stream, at no great dis¬ 
tance, was interrupted by an immense waterfall, 
beyond which the surface of the country lujcame 
very chwated. Unfortunately, of all the sickly cli¬ 
mates of Africa this is ]HThapsthe most pestilential; 
and Sir Xicliolls, before coiuinencing his journey, 
fell a victim to the ej)idemic fever. 

Another German, named lloentgc'ii, rc>c-omm«‘nd- 
ed also by Hluinc'nbach, undertook to ))enetrate into 
the interior of Africa by way of Slorocco. He was 
described as possessing an unblemished character, 
ardent zeal in the cause, with great strength both of 
mind and l)ody. liike llorneman, he made himself 
master of Arabic, and proposed to ])ass for a iMo- 
hammedan. Having, in 11109, arrived at iMogadore, 
he hired two guides, and sed out to join the Soudan 
caravan. But his careen- was short iud'-ed ; for soon 
afterwards his body was found at a little distance- 
from the place whence he starlc-d. No information 
could ever be obtainc^d as to the- particulars of his 
death; but it was too proleably conjectured that 
his guides murdered him for the sake of his pro¬ 
perty. 

The public mind, meantime, continued fixed with 
intense interest on Africa, and evcTy channed by 
which even the most imperfect information could bt; 
obtained was carefully examined. Much attention 
was at one time excitt-d by tidings derived from a 
foreign and rather doubtful source: The African 
coast from Morocco to the Senegal is singularly peri¬ 
lous, beset with numerous sand-banks, and without 
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eitlier port or shfltcr. On one of ^hese hanks the 
Ameriesin ship Charles struck on tlie' morning of 
11th Oetol)er 1810, and was so surroumh'd by 
bniakers as to leave no hope of escaping total wreck. 
Tlio sailors swam ashore; but soon after daybreak 
were attacked by a band of Moors,—a race ever on 
the watch for plunder. 'J’he captain was killed, ap- 
pareJitly in eoii.setiuenee of rash and violent beha¬ 
viour ; but tin' crew were taken prisoner.s, and di¬ 
vided among the captors. Adam.s, one of the sailors, 
aec-ording to bis own statement, was <rarried to tile 
bonliT of JhunbaiTa, where the Moors, who I>y the 
practice of sla\e-stealing had roUM'd tlie hostility of 
the natives, were surprised, made cajitive. and af¬ 
ter four days’ coidinement marched to Timhuctoo. 
'I'lie companions of Adams, after being pri'.senteil to 
the king, were thrown into pri.son ; but he him.sejf, 
iH'ing ri'garded as a curiosity, was retained in the 
paiace, w here he became a particular favourite of the 
(juecn, who used tosit gazing at him for hours. He 
remained th(>re six months, well treated, and even 
••aressed, when a party of AliMirish traders arriv»‘d, 
ransonnsi their countrymen, and Adams along with 
them. The caravan reached Taudeny in thirteen 
nays : after whiclt it was obliged to march twenty- 
nine days over a desert, where there was neither 
plant nor shrub,—neither a blade of grass, nor a tb-op 
of water. Finding a spring tiry, the prospect of wliich 
had sustained their Jiope, they gave way to despair ,• 
some perislicd, and the rest disjiersed in search of 
wati'r. Adams having reaclnsl V^ed liulemn, fell 
again under the power of the wild w anderers of the 
desert, and was carried from place to place, suffer¬ 
ing extreme hardsltips; but at lengtii he found, at 

K 
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Wedinoon, three of his old shipmates, who, Iik<‘ 
himself, were immediately liberated by the liumane 
interposition of jM. Dujmis, British eonsul at JMoga- 
dore. He proceeded thence to London, in the view 
of obtaining a passagt? for America, and was found 
in the streets of that capital by a gentleman who 
took a deep interest in African affairs, and who 
eonimuni<-ated the fact to IMr Cox, sc'cretary to the 
.\ssociation. Adams was then strictly <‘xainined. 
and his statements taken down in writing ; while 
31. Dupuis, the consul, who happened to Ix' in Lon¬ 
don, confirmed the general fai't of tin' shijiwreck 
and cajitivit}'. Hence there a|)peared little room to 
doubt the correctness of his relation. Tin* remarks, 
however, of AI. (iraberg de Hemso, Swedish con¬ 
sul at Tripoli, lately given in the Foreign I’eview, 
seem to justify the .susiiicion that this narrative was 
in the main fictitious; that though Adams was cast 
ashore on the fSahara, it was in 1!!11 instead of 
1810 as he asserted; that he never was south of 
Cape Blanco, and could not therefore have known 
Timbnctoo except by report. His real name, besides, 
was Benjamin Bose. At all events, he aj)|)ears to 
have made diligent inquiries as to the .state of the 
<‘ountry ; and his details, accordingly, as corrected 
by Al. Du|>uis, enabled the publics to form a jiretty 
accurate ojiinion respecting Timbuctoo. 

The picture drawn by him of this city was differ¬ 
ent from that hitluTto prc.seiited to Kuropeans, and in 
many r(!spects quiti; the rev(!r.se of it. I’here is .said 
to exist nothing of that uncontroll<‘d sway and fierce 
intoleranci! of tin? Aloors, the belief of which was so 
strongly impr(«s<>d upon Park. On the contrary, 
the king and all his principal officers were negroes; 



the few r<‘Ii"ious eeremoiiies ()hs('rvo(3 were pagan ; 
and the Moors were allowed to enter the town oiilv 
in small numbers, and under v(Ty rigid restrictions. 
This statement, which appeared at iirst imj)robable, 
has, however, been confirnied liy subsequent ac¬ 
counts. The rumours that intolerance prevailed to 
siK’h an extent in this seat of trade wen*, we 
may presume, exaggerated from the very first; but 
L’llagi iMoliamined, a resident at Iliett'eH of Aroan. 
told i\I. Criliill of Italiat. that, sub.sequently to Mr 
Park’s fir.st jiairney, the King of Jiamliarra had con- 
quei’ d 'rinibuetoo, and established there a M(‘gro 
gowniineiit. This is confirnied by Air Jacksiiii, and 
agrees also with the rejiort which we sha!! find to 
1)1' given by Hiley, The description of that city, 
again, corri'sponded very little witli the ideas formerly 
entertained of its j)om[) and splendour. The most 
spacious mansions could scarcely rank above huts, 
being coiii])o.se(l of timber frames filled with earth, 
and only one .story high; while the habitations of 
the lower .orders were formed by' putting together 
branches of trees, and covering them with mats 
inadi' of till' palmetto. Even the king’s palace, or 
< 'liolcl, was repre.sejited as only a collection of apart¬ 
ments on the ground flihir, enelo.scd by a mud 
woill. Thi.s, in fact, is an exiu't description of all 
the African citii's, where lofty structures of solid 
.stone, in which consists the magnificenci' of Euro- 
[M'an capitals, are totally' unknown. The queen, 
imim'iisely fat, was ratiu'r splendidly dressed in 
blue nankeen (the fine cotton cloth of the country 
dyed with indigo) edged with gold lace, and was 
lavishly omameuU-d with necklaces and earrings 
of gold. The inhabitants, like most iiegroi's, were 
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good-liumoured, ('xtremvly gay, somewliat disso¬ 
lute, and passionately fond ofdaneing, iuwliieh they 
spent great part of the night. Yet they liad furious 
quarrels, in deciding whieh they einploj’f'd, with 
desperation, not the fist only, hut even tlie teeth. 
Slaves, the eonnnoility always nio.st eagerly sought 
after hythe Moors, wen- procured by those maraud¬ 
ing expeditions which an- the disgrace and scourge 
of Central Africa. Th<- citizens .set out nioiiihly in 
parties of from (sne to five hundred, and usually re¬ 
turned with a large supjdy. Slavery is. moreover, 
the punishment for all great olFenei-.s, though it is 
not very frequently inllieted. 

Janies Riley, sujs-reargo of the American brig 
Comnnw', .sailing from (Jihraltar to the Caja-de 
Verd Islaiid.s, found himself suddenly involved in 
tog and tempest. On the 2}!th Augu.sl Itnii, the ves¬ 
sel ran aground in the neighbourhood of CapeRoja- 
dor. The crew, on landing, were assailed by a small 
band of armed nati\’es, whose appearance indicated 
the utmost d<‘gree (d’ po\<'rty and fer<(e>ty. They 
Iwgan forthwith an indiseriniinatejdunder; emptied 
trunks, boxes, and i-asks, cut open the beds, and 
amu.sed themselves with seeing the feathers lly be¬ 
fore the wind. The .sailors, in the mean while, were 
endeavouring to [lateh up their long-lxiat as a means 
of escape, hut were gr<;atly mortified, on the ajiproaeh 
of dawn, to observe from their shattered wri-ek, on 
which they had passed a melanclndy night, a much 
more numerous band of these mercile.ss savages. By 
perfidious gestures addressed to tin? captain, they 
now induced lUr Riley to land ; ujion which they 
put their dagg(!rs to his breast. He contrived, how¬ 
ever, by stratagem to escajie to the long-boat, which 
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was aUacliad to tlio sliij); and llio crow iiainodiato- 
ly j)uslM'd out to .s<‘ii, rosolvod to l)rav(‘ all tlio dan¬ 
gers of tliat oloniont. Accordingly they worked a 
little W'ay along the shore, iiicessantly employed in 
haling their crazy hark ; hut as the leaks incr<’iis«‘d, 
while jirovisions and water failed, Riley and his 
men came to the <‘onclusi(m. that hy remaining at 
sea th'T must |)erish, and on hind they could do no 
more. Th(‘y retouched t!ie coast near Cape liarhas 
on the .'iih Sejitemher, Imt tiiaiin': it to consist of 
perpendicular rocks, they walkid four miles, and 
finally elanihired u)) lir' ken fragments, almost at 
the ri^k of life, ere lin y could leaeh the summit. 
Blit what a .scene was tiiere pre.sented ! hefore them 
e.xteitded an immeasnrahh' |-hiin. without a .shriih, 
pli.;-;, or a hlade of gre.ss : nothing that, eien for a 
moment, could supjiort human life. They fell to 
the ground, exclaiming, “ 'Tis enough!—here wc 
foiisl hreathe our last!” From such utter despair 
<Aen t!ie horrors of African hondage apjieiired almost 
a dc il'.« ranee. Towards evening a light was deserieu 
gleaming'along the waste, indieating tliat they were 
in the neighliourhood of a hand of these marauders. 
Having waited till morning, they approached thi' 
•atop, iiiid prostrated thenisehes Itefore the Arabs, 
who uttered a furious yell, and immediately engttged 
in a violent eontest for the living Intoty thus ujiex- 
poeledly-presented. This dispute ended in a di¬ 
vision of the sailors ainotig the harharians, hy whom 
the captives were liurried in different directions into 
the interior of tlte wilderness. The sufferings of 
Riley were so extreme as made him almost regri't 
the life whieh lie had saved, till he met Kidi Ilamet, 
a respectable caravan-merehant, xvho, in bargaining 
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for his person, showed much synipatliy for his situa¬ 
tion, and undertook to oonduet liim to JVIogadore, 
provided he were made sure of a good ransom. The 
Amt'riean soon had the satisfaetion of seeing two 
blankets, a eotton robe, and a bundle of ostrieli- 
feathers, paid as the |)riee of his liberty. He pre¬ 
vailed on the Mussulman also to purehase his eoni- 
panions ; aft<!r wliieli tlnw set out together to cross 
the Desert with their master and deliverer. 'J'hey 
had a very painful journey to })erform, riding with 
the utmost rapidity on the naked backs of camels, 
over hills of loose sand, while the air was filled with 
temp(!sts of drift. Food audvrater being, moreover, 
very scanty, they wi're reduced almost to the con¬ 
dition of skeletons, and Riley declares that he did 
not ultimately W'eigh aliove ninety pounds. His 
mind also was oppressed with much anxietj', as 
Sidi Hamet, with all liis humanity, gai i* notice from 
time to time, that should his expectations as to the 
ransom fail he would cut their throats. Having 
procured, therefore, a reed and some black liquid. 
Riley wrote a pathetic rejirijsentation of Ins sulTer- 
ings, addressi'd generally to tin.- consuls, or to any 
Christians who might happen to la; resident at Mo. 
gadore. After eight days of dreadful suspense, a let¬ 
ter arrived. His emotion was too great to allow liiin 
to read it; but one of his companions found it to bi; 
from Mr Willshire, the English consul, impressed 
in the most sympathiising terms, and with an assur¬ 
ance that the ransom would be provided. This was 
faithfully performed; and a hospitable reception at 
Mogadore soon restored Riley to health and to his 
former dimensions. 

The most interesting part of the intelligence, how. 
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over! obtained on this occasion, was tliat communi- 
<'ated to Kiley by Sidi Ilanict, concerning bis own 
Journeys and adventures. He had accompanied a 
<-ara\ an to Timbuctoo, and after much exertion and 
suffering haii arrivi-d at tlie banks of the Gozen 
Xair, which, running <'jistward through Soudan, falls 
into tlu! Niger. He f()llow('d its current till he reach¬ 
ed the capital just named, which, lik(‘ Adams, he de¬ 
scribed as being entirely ruled and posse.sst'd by ne¬ 
groes : though a smaller town, separated by a strong 
wall, was a.ssigned to the floors, who w<‘re only al¬ 
lowed to enter the principal city by fifties at a time. 
He^ repre.si'iits Tiniliucloo. on the whole, as being 
larger and handsomer than it had appeared to his 
<'ountryinan. The sla-gar, or king, happened to send 
a <'aravan southward to the city of \\'assanali, which 
Sidi Hamel resolved to accompany. A ride of two 
hours brought them to the banks of the Zolibib 
(Joiiba of Park, and our Niger). Its course for six 
days was nearly due east, when it turned to the 
south-east, and continued to flow in that dirwtion 
during tlu‘ remainder (>f their journey. At length, 
after travelling in all about sixty days, they arrived 
ei >Passanah, which appeared to Sidi Ilamet a city 
twice as large as Tiinbucti.o. The inhabitants were 
pagans, but honest, hospitable, and kind-hearted. 
<);.'ebo, the king, lived in a large and lofty palace, 
had 150 urives, 10,(KXl slaves, and a very large army. 
Hut tlx' chief interest was excited by a report, re¬ 
ceived from the king’s brother, of expeditions sent 
down the river, consisting of numerous boats with 
large cargoes of slaves. They were described as 
sailing two months, first south and then west, till 
they came to the “ great water,” where they met pale 
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p('op1o with large lioats, and guns which made a 
noise like tlumder. Tliis ndation was eagerly eni- 
hraeed, as I'aMuiring the sujjposition of the Niger 
being the same river with the ('ongo or Zaire. 
Doubts were in several (piarters raised as to its aiu 
thentieity: yet the course first south-east, tln'ii .south 
and west, which it as.signs to the Nigi’r, as well as 
the as.sertioji that it flowed among rocks and form¬ 
ed cataracts, and finally tiTininated in a sea fre¬ 
quented by Kur(>[)ean.s, having been since found to 
be correct, tlaaigh contrary to the idisis then |)re- 
■\ alent in Europe, afl'ord reasonable ground to believe 
that this journey w'as not altogether a romance. 
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CHAl^l'KIi XI, 

(iitrvriiinviif t'xitr(hfin)ts. 

(jf'SM Mvji’diiiun k«'\ Pi’clflii’—('.ijiiaii' 

'r I k«*N r«‘a. hr- thf Dilli-'uliu"- <'Hr<'untrird — (ir»*ai 

S- ixiirss _ Disn-'ion-; K'^nr- \I ijt»r l’r-5»l>r arri\r- jii KakiMi(i\ 
- Mis l)r;uii -i n»)’ain ( amphrll ;nl\aiur*. Ki»r llir I'Muiali 'IVi- 
riiOiN—<;i>l(jr»' lo irinni,*nis Dratit—(ini\ — Lainj^-—IliUliio 
am!' I .‘ -m— I )r.iUi «*!’ UiU !iir. 

Tim; late of I’ar!;. notw l^ll^lan^^ills; the (Ic.'p rcgri'! 
il i xrilcd in Kni;laii(l and in Kui'0|iCj pivsi-nti'd no- 
llsiiiuwliirh ciiiild (Icsiniy tin- liojic of lilt lire >ni-(-i's.s. 
'i'ln- I'll n-r cause of failure eoiild lie easily traced lo the 
!"'cci(!itatioii into which he had heen lietrayed hy 
a list ardt-iit eiitluisiasni. Xothiiie had even heeii 
disetoered adverse to the hy|)othesis that identiliisl 
the Xiger with tin- (anico, which still retained a 
i. iij liold on the |>uhlieinind. The views of govern¬ 
ment and (){ tin- nation on this siihj<-(-t were entire¬ 
ly in unison. It was lln-n-fon- d<-t(-rmined that an 
e\|H-<lition on a gn-al scale should be fitted out, di- 
\idt-d iiiih two portions, one to desei-iid tin- Niger 
and the other to asei-iid tin- (longo; which two par- 
tii-s. it was fondly hopi-d, would effeid a triumph¬ 
ant meeting in the tniddh- of tlie great stream that 
they were semt to explore. The public loudly .ap¬ 
plauded this resolution; and never perhaps did an 
armament, expected to ai-hieve the most splendid 
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victories, excite di'eper interest tiuiii this, vvhieli 
seemed dt'stined to triumph over the darkiiess that 
had so long (>nveloped the vast interior of Africa. 

The expedition to the t'onifo was intrusted to 
C’aptain Tuckey, an ollicer of inerit aml^varied ser¬ 
vices, wli(» had published several works conni'cted 
with geography and navigation. IJesides a crew of 
about fifty, including marines and niechanies, he 
wa.saccom])anied by i\lr Smith, an eminent botanist, 
who likewise jiossessed some knowledgt' of geology ; 
itir (’ranch, a self-tanght but able zoologist; IMr 
Tudor, a good comparative anatomist; Air Lock¬ 
hart, a gardener from Kew; and Air (ialwey, an 
intelligi-nt jier.son who volumeered to join the jiarty. 
They sailed from Deptford on the Kith Feliruary 
181(), and reached Alalemba on the llOth .lime, 
where they met with a cordial reception from the 
mafook, or king’s merchant, in the belief tliat they 
were come to make uj) a cargo of slaves. The chiefs, 
on beingreluctaiitiy convinced of the contrary, burst 
into the most furious inve<-tivesagain.st the crowned 
heads of Euroja;, particulai'ly our own most gracious 
sovereign, whom they denominated “the Devil," 
imputing chiedy to him the stop init to this odious 
but lucrative traffic. A few days brought the Eng¬ 
lish into the chaMiei of the Ciongo ; which, to their 
great surprise, instead of exhibiting the immense 
I'-ze they had beem taught to expect, sca’.ceiy ap¬ 
peared a rivt;r of the .second class. The stream, it 
is true, was thim at the lowest, but the depth being 
still more than 150 fathom.s, made it impossible to 
estimate the mass of w'ater which its channel might 
convey to the ocean. The banks were swampy, 
overgrown with mangrove-trees; and the deep si- 
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lonw an<l repose of these extensive forests made a 
soleiiin impression upon the mind. At Knihonima, 
the einjHirium of the Coiitjo, iiiueh interest was ex- 
eited l)y the discovery that a negro oifieiating as 
cook’s mate was a pritiee of the hl(M)d. He was 
welcomed with rapture hy liis father, and with a 
general rejoicim; hy the whole village, TJie young 
savage was soon arrayed in full African })omp, ha\'- 
iiig on an emhroidered coat very much tarnished, a 
silk .sash, and a hlar-k glazed liat .surmounted by an 
enormous feather. Captain Tuekey was introduced 
to tin- rliriioo, or hereditary chief, who, with Jiis 
huge gilt hutton.s, stockings of pink sarc<'net, red 
half-boots, and liigb-croWned embroidered liat, re¬ 
minded him of punch in a |uip|>et-show. It was 
vain attempting to convey to this .sage prince any 
idea of tile objects of llic ex[)edilion. The terms 
vvloeli e.xpress sciem-e and an enlighti'iicd curio.sity 
did not «‘xeite in his mind a single idea, and he rang 
continual changes on the questions, “Are you come 
to trade t" and, “ Are you come to make war ?”— 
lutalile to conjei'ture any Other motive. At length, 
having received a solemn declaration that there was 
1 ' iiiteiition to make war, he si-aled peace by the 
acce|)tai!ce of a large present of brandy. 

A fter sailing lietwi'cn ridges of high rocky hills, 
the expedition came to the Yelltila, or Great Cata- 
raiT; aii,'.*here they met with a second disappoint¬ 
ment. Instciid of another Niagara, which general 
rejKtrt had led them to expect, they saw only “ a 
<-omparative brook bubbling over its stony la'd.” 
The fall ajipears to be ocitasioned merely by masses 
of graniUi, fragments of which have fallen down and 
blocked up the stream. Yet this obstruction ren¬ 
dered it cuite im'.K)ssible for the boats to oass; nor 
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<‘oul<l they 1)0 orirrio<l a<Toss tlio jtrociiiioos and (loop 
raviiios by xvbioli the ooiintry was iiilorscctod. Tlx' 
disooverors woro tlicrolbro obliyi'd to prooood by 
land Ihroiigb this difliciilt roiiion. Mbiidi, witlioiil 
a ffuido on wlioni they ooiild rely, was aftoiubd 
witli ovorwlioliiiiiii; toil. Cooloo, Inpi, and Ala- 
v(M)nda, the prineipal a illaue,-, wen' .separated by 
wide intervals, wliieli plaeed the tra\i‘!lers under 
the neeessity ol' often sbepiiie in tin* o|>eii air. At 
letii'tJi the country jn»])ro\ I'd and beeame nion' level, 
tile river widened, and the obstacles to itsna\i}.'a- 
fion ffradually disappeared. Hut just as the voyaee 
beffan to assume a prosperous nsjieet, indications of 
its fatal termination were already oereeptible: The 
health of the party was rapidly ‘;i\ini!: way under 
the elfeets of fatioue. as wi ll as tlie inaiieuant iji- 
flueneo of a damp and burnint' atmosphere. Tudor, 
(^nineh, and (ialwey. were suei'c.ssively obliged to 
return to the ship. Captain Tuehey, after strii;;- 
ft!in<; for some tine- aeainst the inerea-sin;; pressure 
of disease atid ('xhaustioii, as well as the aceiimulat- 
ing difliieulties of the e.vpedition, saw the nei-essity 
of putting a stop to its farther |)rogre.ss. iMr Smith 
at first expres.sed deep disap|)ointnieilt at this reso¬ 
lution, but soon beeame so ill that ho could scarcely 
bo conveyed to the vessel. On reaching it, a .sad 
.scene awaited the survivors : ('rancli, Tudor, and 
Galwey were no more ; they had succesi'I.t iy sunk 
under the weight of disease. ]\lr Smith soon sliarcil 
their fate; and Cajitain Turkey him.self, on the 4th 
October, added one more to the number of deaths, 
without having sulTercd the usual attack of fever. 
He had Ix'cn exhausted by constant dejiressiou and 
mental anxiety. 

ov-iedH.ion.however, some in- 
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formation was ohlaincrl rcspi'cting a part of vU'rira 
not visited for .s! \oral eentiiries. No trace indeed 
was seen of (he oreat hin';donis, or of the cities and 
armies descrihed hy tie- IhirtneiK'se missionaries; 
so that, thoneli the interior may very probably be 
more popiilons than tin- banks of the river, there 
must, ill these pious iiarratives, liave bei-n milch 
cxaa';erai ion. 'I’he laryest towns, or rather villages, 
di<l not contain abo\e 100 houses, with .oOO or ()(K( 
inhabitaius. 'I’hey were governed byclunoos, with 
a power nearly absolute, and having mafooks under 
liiein, who wer - l iiieliy cnijil -yed in tlie <-ollection 
of r/ veiiue. T.'ie I'eople were merry, ivile, good-liu- 
moured hospital.I<‘. and liiieral, with rather an in- 
noce.il and agn-cidde exj rcssion ofcounlenaiK-e. The 
grea'lest blemish In their cliaracter appean-d in the 
treatment of th.e female sex. on whom tliey de\olved 
all (he laborious duliesof life, even more exclusively 
than is usual among negro tribes ; holding their vir¬ 
tue a!.«o in such slender e.sfeem, that the greatest 
chiefs uixblushingly made it an object of traflic. 
I'poii (hi.s head, however, they have evidently’learn¬ 
ed much e\il from their intercourse with Kuro- 
jicans.—The eharaeler of the vegetiition, and the ge¬ 
neral aspt'ct of n.iture, are pretty nearly tlie same 
on the C’ongo as on the other Alriean rivers. 

Aleantiine the other part of the expedition un¬ 
der iMajoT IVddie, who.se (h'stination it was to de- 
seend tlie Niger, arrived at the mouth of the' Sene¬ 
gal. Instead of the lieaten track along the banks 
of that river, or of tin- (lainbia, he iireferred the 
route through the country of the Foiilahs, which, 
though nearer, was more cliflieult and less explored. 
On the 17tb November Itlld, he sailed from the 
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Senegal, and on 14th December, the party, con.sist- 
ing of KM) men and 200 animals, landed at Ka- 
kundy, on the Rio Nunez ; but, before they eouhl 
begin their march, ]\Iajor I’eddie was attacked with 
fever and died. OajUain Campbell, on whom the 
command devolved, jiroceeded in the line proposed 
till he arrived at a .small riv<T called tin- l’anii‘tta, 
on the frontier of the Koiilah territory. Hy this 
time many of the beasts of burden had sunk, and 
great dilfieulty was found in obtaining a sudii-ient 
supply of provi.sion.s. The King of the Foulahs, on 
beingasked for permission to j)ass through his lerri- 
torie.s, seemed alarmed at hearing of so large a body 
of foreigners about to enter his coimtry. He con¬ 
trived, under various juetexts, to detain them on 
the frontier four months, during which their slock 
of food and clothing gradually diminished, while 
they wer(' suffering all the evils that arise fixnn 
a sickly cliinaU; and a .scanty supjily of necessaries. 
At length their situation became such as to ]>lace 
tlmm under th(> ah.solnte necessity of returning; 
and all their aiiiinaLs being dead it was neci'ssary 
to hire the natives to carry their baggage,—an ex- 
pedii'iit which gave occasion to freipient jiillage. 
They reached Kakundy with the lo.ss only of Mr 
Kummer the naturalist ; but ('aptain (!ampb<dl, 
overcome by sickness and exertion, died tw'o days 
after, on the l,'5th of June K!!?- The'‘command 
was then transferred to Lieutenant Stokot', a spi¬ 
rit'd young naval officer, who had joined the ex¬ 
pedition as a volunteer, .lie formwl a new scheme 
for proceeding into the interior; but unhappily he 
also sunk under the climate and the fatigues of the 
journey. 
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A. wntenco of d(‘aUi soomod pronounced against 
all wlio should attempt to penetrate the Al'riean 
eontinent ; and yet there wer<' still daring s]»irits 
who did not shrink from tin- imdertakijig. Cajdain 
Gniy of the Koyal Alneaii Corps, who had aeefnii- 
panied the last-meiilioned ex[iedjtioii under Alajor 
Peddie and Ca|>tain (’amphell. undertook, in IJfJf?. 
to perrorni a journey hy Park’s old route along the 
(jamhia. ll<-reached, without any ohstaele, Boo- 
lihani, the capital of Jjoiidou, where he remained 
from the i20lh June llllti, to the :2:2(l -tlay 1819; 
hut owing to the jealousy of the moiiareh lie w'as 
pei;milted to jn'oeeed no fartiier. With some diffi¬ 
culty he reached tiallam. when- he met StafT-snr- 
gei»;i Dtiekard. who had gone forward to Sego to 
;usk j)erniission to (iroeeed through Bamharra,—a 
request which had also la-en evaded. Tin; wliole 
party then returned to Senegal. 

Ill IfUl dlajorLaing was sent on a mission from 
Sierra Leone, through the Timannee, Kooranko, 
and Soojjma eountrie.s, with the view of Ittriiiing 
some eoiiiinereial arrangements. On this jourm-y he 
found reason to helieve that the source of the >«iger 
say iniieh farther to tin'.south than Park had sup- 
po.sed. At Kalalia he was a.ssured that it might 
ha\’e been reached in thn-e dtiys, had not the Kissi 
nation, in whose territory it was situiitcd, been at 
war wiiii*the Sooliinatias, with whom JMajor Laiug 
then resided. lie was inclined to fix the source of 
this great river a v<Ty little above llte ninth degree 
of latitude. 

The Britisli government were, meantime, indefa¬ 
tigable in their endeavours to find out other ehan- 
iiels for oxpioritig the interior of Africa : The Ba- 
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sliaw of Tripoli, tlioujrh he had usurped the throne 
by violent means, showed a disposition to improve 
his TOuntry by admitting the arts and learniii!; of 
Europe*; while tfte judicious conduct of (’onsul 
Warrington inclined him to ciillieate the friendship 
of Britain. Through liis tributary kingdom of Fc/.- 
/an he Iickl close and constant coniinnnicatioii with 
Boruou and the other leading .states of Central Af¬ 
rica; and lie readily undertook to promote the views 
of any English < \pedition in that din'ction. Such 
an opportunity was not to be lost. I'lie usual means 
were supjdied by the ministry, and the ordinary 
inducements held forth by the Association. Air 
Ritchie, a young man of scientific accjuircmcnts and 
zeal fi>r discovery, undertiaik the <!irection of this 
adventure. He was ai-coinjianicd by LieuteiiaiU 
Lyon, who, as a naval oflici'r, wa.-i expected to be 
useful in navigating the Xigir when the parly 
should reach that ri\cr. The mission were perfectly 
well received at Tripoli, and .set out, on the ‘2'2d 
March 11119, for Fezzan with Ahikni, the .sultan, 
who gave tliem the most .solemn a.s.surancc.s of pro¬ 
tection. This chief, howeier, was a riidian, who had 
made his w’ay to power by the massacre of the late 
sovereign and his brother, and who .sn[){iorU‘d his 
interest at Tripoli by annual slave-hunts, which in* 
extended over the whole Desert to the frontier of 
Soudan. Thus he brought annually to TfTji’oii -MtOO 
or 5000 of those uiihapjiy victims, a large proportion 
of whom were bestowx'd in pre.sent.s to his liege lord. 
Under such guardianship the mission could not hi* 
sure of that .support of which they soon stood very 
much in need. Mourzouk was fomid extremely un¬ 
healthy, being intensely hot, and surrounded by 
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}>(H)ls of staijiiaiit water, vvhicli rondorod eveii the 
natives lialde to feve^ and ague. TJie ra( iul)ers of 
the expedition soon f<!lt ife tiffects, Lieutenant Lyon 
iK'ing seized with dysentery, aud*l\Ir Rilehie with 
bilious fever, under whieli tliey languished during 
the wlioie snniiner. TIu' treaeiierous IVlukni not 
(inly witliheld ail aid, hut studiously prevented 
iilhers from i;i\ ini;' them assistance. At length Mr 
Hitehie. mervvhelmed liy diseasi; and anxiety, dii'd 
an the 2()tli Xaveiiiher Ulli); after which Mr 
liV'i'i found himself williont the means of penetraf- 
ing farther than to the southern frontier of Fezzaii. 
II(‘obtained a good deal of information respecting 
the reni'rtc'r countries, which, however, has bmi 
rem! red less inijiortanl by the fuller and more re¬ 
cent intelligence received through Denhatn and 
Claj'perton. lie passes a very unfavourabh' judg. 
ineiii ujion the territory of Fezzaii, which he consi¬ 
ders nearly a.s biirreu as any p;irt of the surrounding 
desert. The cuititation is confined to a few gar- 
d< IIS, into w hich water is raised by ininiense labour 
from Wells of considerable depth. 
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ciiAi’TEn xn. 

Denhiou and Chi}»}>r}'fi>}t. 

Arrang^mcntf- with tin* (\»urt of 'IVipoli. -’I'hc 1’r5U4*lli»rs arrive' 
there—.louriiev to .Mi>ur/<Mih -UirtleiilUes—.Vj^reonuMit witli JhHi 
KhalliKHM—])<‘j»ai1ure—The Desert—and Tuaric'us— 
iVrrival at tin* Lake '^I'ehad—Tlie Yeou—Koiika—Vjwt to the 
Sheik—The Sultan—Deserijaioe «>i' liornoii—Denham’s Lvein- 
sion to Mandara—(jreat Uanp* »ii'Mountains—Di.sastrons Kx- 
pedition—War u^inst the Alunj^as—lOxeiirsioii to Lo^^un— 
tixpctlition a^vinst the 1 at Salas—lVidd<K)mahs—('lapjK'rtoirs 
Juiirnevinlo lloiissa—Aj)jM*arame ol' lliat rounlrv — Kano —S;u- 
kat(N>_Sultan Bello—lleiurn tdThe Tiavellers. 

Nothing could shake tin* dctcrniiiialioii of the 
British govcniiucnt to ohtaiu, hy sonic means or 
other, a competent dejfree of iiirormation respecting! 
the unknown countries of Africa. Tlic great favour 
enjoy(*tl at tin* court of Tripoli mbs still regarded as 
an advantageous eircuiustancc. It was eliiedy due, 
as already observed, to tin; prudeiiee and ability of 
Mr Warrington, without w)io.se advice seareely any 
thing of iniiMirlanee was transacted. Tin; liashaw 
was therefore disjiosed to renew his lifmeeuoii to 
whatsoever mi.ssioB Britain niiglit send. Nor <;ould 
tJiO support of any sovereign have been more effi¬ 
cient; for the inllueiiee of this petty prince, and the 
terror of his nann*, are almost unboundiKl in the 
greatest kingdoms of (lentral Africa. One weapon, 
the gun, in the hands of his troops, gives him all 
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tliis superiority ; for tlie nmoter nations, from the 
Nile to tlie Atlantic, scarcely know any other arms 
besides the spear, the how, and file javelin. A mus¬ 
ket amony those Irihes is an ohjeet of almost sujier- 
natural dread ; iiiflit idiials have been sc'en kneel¬ 
ing down before it, spi'aking to it in whispiTs, and 
addri'-ssiny to it eariK'st supplications. With troops 
thus armed, the IJ.ishaw of Tripoli is esfei'med in 
Nortliern Africa the most potent monarch on earth; 
and it is a matter of surprise aniony the natives that 
be has not ere now compelled all J-hirojie to embraiv 
the iAIohanimedan faith. Ifccould therefore assure 
tin.English that, for any but physical obstacles, they 
niiyiit travel as safely from Tripoli to liornou, as 
from Eiliidiuryh to London. 

I'nder the confidence inspired by these eireum- 
staoees, government pri'pared anotluT ex|H'dition. 
and without diflieulty procured a fresh band of ad- 
venfurer.s, who undertook to br.ave all its jH'rils. 
lAlajor Denham, liieulenant (T'lpperton of the nav 7 , 
and Dr yudney, a naviU surgeon possessing a con¬ 
siderable knowledge of natural history, were appoint¬ 
ed to this service. Without delay they proceeded to 
Tripoli, where they arrived on the Idth November 
1(121. They were immediately introduced to the 
bashaw, whom they found sitting cross-legged on 
a ear]^)et, att'inded by armed lu'groes. After treat¬ 
ing tlKmi Ho sherbi't and coffee, he invited them 
to a hawking-party, where lie appeared mounted on 
a milk-white Arabian steed supiTbly caparisoned, 
liaving a saddle of crimson-velvet richly studdwl 
with gold nails, and with embroidered trappings. 
He was preceded by six chamishes, or officers, in 
white silk robes; wiiile two favourite negro slaves, 
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ill glittering v«‘St, light burnouse, and white turban, 
supported him on each side. The limit began on 
the borders of the Jiesert, wIktc jiarties of six or 
eight Arabs dashed forward quiek as lightning, fired 
suddenly, and rushed back with loud cries. The 
skill with which they Jiiaiia'uvred their steeds, 
whirling the loiiii imisket over their heads as they 
rode at full galloji, appeared quite surjiri.sing. 

Although the English were personally well treal- 
e<l at Trijioli, they could not shut their »‘y<'s to the 
reigning barbarism. The .sheik, JJelgassuin Khalifa, 
a fine; old Arab, understood to be high in the favour 
of the bashaw, had been one evening at an elegant 
entertainment in the palace, when on reaching his 
own door a jiistol-shot wounded him in the arm, and 
on his 1 ‘ntering the passagi*, a second penetrated his 
Iwdy. lie staggered into the hou.se, denouncing his 
own neplu'W as the author of the assassination. The 
murderers rushed in, and completed their crime by 
stabbing him seven limes with their daggers, while 
Ills wife received two wounds in «-ndeavouring to 
•save him. The three actors in this tragedy instant¬ 
ly fled for proUrtion to the Jiritish I'unsiilate; but 
Air Warrington sent notice to the bashaw, “ that 
the murderers of Khalifa W'ould find no protection 
under the flag of h^ilgland.” That jKitentate, how¬ 
ever, either privy to the crinn? or <lisj«).sed to wink 
at its commission, expressed his regreV'^iat "the 
guilty persons had found slndtiT in the consulatt*; a 
sanctxiary, he added, that he could not think of 
violating. Repisited assurance was given that he 
might send any force, or use any means, to drag 
them from beneath a banner that never was dis¬ 
graced by giving protection to assa.ssins. The ba- 
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>hiuvHt l(‘nj{tli, aslianu'tl of liis aj)a(liy, sent sixtet'O 
stout fi'llows, Ity whom tlio rufliaiis were scizofi : 
and ill less fliaii an hour tluw wito scon liaiiirinc 
from tlic casllc-walls. 

The mission, fortified with recommendations to 
the Sultan of Fe/.zan, now entered upon their lon<> 
and dreary pilisriniaee to i\loiir/,oul», where thi'y ar¬ 
rived on tile }lth April 182± This prince received 
tliein witli alfaltility, hut ffave liimself very little 
troiihle in makiiii; jirotision for tile jirosccution of 
their journi'y. He even intiniaieil his intention of 
1 isiting Tripoli, and the necessity of tlu'ir remainiiii; 
till, hi.s return. This prraneemeiit was most dis- 
hl•artellin!;: nor did they know what reliance to 
jiiaeo in the sincerity of Uoo Khalloom, a i;reat 
nierch’uit, who invited them to accom])any an ex¬ 
pedition which he was jirepariii!; for Soudan. Tlie 
sultan and hi' soon after de|)arted, each with large 
|>re.seiit.s for the hashaw, to intrigue again.st one 
another at the court of Tri()oli. After this there 
was .scaft'cly a camel left in Fe/./.an, oranyotlier 
means of travelling. iVlajor Jlenham therefore saw 
no alternative hut that he himself should liastcii 
hack to Trijioli, and remon.strate with the hashaw 
■in this a])]iarcnt violation of his |>romise. After a 
redior..! jouniey of twenty days, with only three at- 
teudant.s, he arrived, and waited on the barhariaii. 
who received him with his usual courtesy ; hut. 
not giving that full .satisfaction which was expected, 
the major lost no time in setting sail for England, 
to lodge a complaint with his own court. This stc[> 
was painfully felt hy the hashaw, who sent vessel 
after vessel, one of which at last overtook Jlajor 
Denham while performing quarantine at hlarseilles. 
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and announced that arrangements were aetually 
made? with Boo Kiialloom for escorting him to the- 
capital of Boniou. Accordingly, on the major’s n-- 
turn to Trij)oli, he found the Arab chief already on 
the borders of the Desert. 

This trader, who was now to be a guide to the 
English into the immense regions of the south, was 
a personage of a very different character from what 
we in this country can form any idea of. The iVf- 
riean caravan-nierchant has nothing in common 
with that respeetabli- class of men who, scaled in 
counting-houses at London or Amsterdam, direct 
the mo\ement of their shins over the ocean, and 
count the silent accumulation of their profits. IJe, 
on the contrary, must accompany his merchandise 
from one extremity to the other of a great eontinent, 
and across its immense' deserts, the scene of much 
suffering, and frequently of death itself. Nor is it 
from a parched wilderness and a burning climate 
that he has most to aiepri'lieiid: Ilis path is ('very 
where bi'se't by bands, whose trade' is plunder, and 
who find amu.senient in :is.s<(s.siimtion. He must 
thefre'fore have his jn'ope'rty guarded by armed men, 
re'ady to de'fond with tlu'ir blood what his money 
has purchased. Theese followers, be'ing in e'oiitinual 
se'rviee', and e,\|(os('d to fre'que'iit fighting, become' 
practised soldiens, and are more than a nwjj'l^ for 
the roving liarbarians who infe'st the; Sahara. Even 
the gre'atest prince's view the^se* mcrchant-chie'fs with 
fear and jealousy; and, though they contrive' to draw 
considerable advanteige' from their trade, scare'ely 
reckon the kingdom their own wltile these troops 
are within its boundaries. The mc'rehants unhap. 
pily do not confine themselves to si'lf-defence; but. 
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sfoing robbery practised on ev(Ty side against them- 
selves, begin to retaliate, and soon find it cheaper, 
and, according to African ideas, net less honourable, 
to rc])lenish their stori's by plunder than by pur¬ 
chase. Slaves, the staple of their trade, an; gene, 
rally obtained by tin' most atrocious violence, in ex- 
[leditions called i//ir(ixxics w fclatfaH, undertaken 
.solely for that guilty purpose. I’rovided they can I'S- 
eap(' the dangers and casualties to which they arc 
expo.sed, their profits are iinmen.se, the value of 
nn'rcliandise being somewhat more than trijiled by 
its coineyance acro.ss the D(‘.sert. Thus a few .suc- 
ce.ssful journeys enable a man to ae(|uire a fortuni' 
almost jirincely, and a*high degree of inlluence in 
the Harbary States. In short, tlie merchant, tin- 
warrior, the |»riiice, the thief, are united in this ex¬ 
traordinary character; and he is prepared, accord¬ 
ing to i-ircuinstain-es, to act in one or in all of tlu'sc 
ciipacities. Vet Boo Khalloom might be reckoned 
a good .spi'cimen of thi.s eiil race: lie posse.ssed an 
enlarged and liberal mind, and was bonourabh', and 
evt n humain, so far as a slave-merchant could re¬ 
tain these qualities; he was dragged, too, wdth re¬ 
luctance into the most odious parts of his vocation,— 
while at home his gi-iierosity was such as to make 
him almost idolized. 

ruder the guidance of this remarkable personage 
iMajof Di«hani set forth, with almost the full as¬ 
surance of reaching those' depths of Africa from 
which no Europi'an had I'ver yet returned. Litth' 
owurred to diversify the usual monotony of a desi'rt- 
routc, till they arrivi'd at Sockna, w'hcre Boo Khal¬ 
loom, who was fond of display, (fetermined to make 
his entrance witli almost kinglv pomp. lie rode a 
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wliite Tunisian horse, with phied saddle, and trap¬ 
pings of searlet eloth liordered Avith gold ; his dn-ss 
wnsistCHl of various caftans and rohes of the richest 
silks adorned with gold huttous, lace, and enihroi- 
dery: the hurnouse, a present from the bashaw, 
had cost 400 dollars. The citizens meeting the 
party with shouts and guns, and tin- females with 
singing and dancing, formed a specii's of triumphal 
|)ro<rssioj7. .Several days were spent at Sockna, 
I1(K> Khalloom being ill, and wishing to try tlie 
effect of various charms and .sui)erstitious remedies. 
The English, m<'antini<‘, AA itnessi’d a great marriage- 
ceremony, the chief pomp of which eon.sisted ie. pia- 
eing the bride in a biusket on the back of a camel and 
leading her round the town, while tnimerous horse- 
mcJi galloped U]>and discharged tiieir muskets (juite 
close to ht'r head ; the honour of which comjiliment 
was understood to eompen.satt' for the fear which it 
could not fail to occasion. 

In journeying onwards to iMourzouk the travellers 
passed along the naked sides of the Geoel ^Assond, 
Avhich the major crossed now for the third tim<‘; hut 
no familiarity c<»uld relieve the sen.se of drearines.s 
and misery which its aspect occasioned. A rainy day 
came as a ble.ssing to the whole party,—-especially to 
the |M)or slaves, on whom IJoo Khalloom had, in spe- 
<-ial kindness, be.stowed one draught of water in the 
day to cool their burning thirst. Oji th(>'8ltffl eic- 
tolKT, the caravan made its entry into iVIourzouk, 
wdth similar poni]) as into Soekiia, amid th<> shouts 
of the inhabitants, whom the c.hief, by his libtirality, 
had inspired with the warmest attachment. The 
major, however, was much disheartem'd by JU)t see¬ 
ing any of his countrynum amid the joyous crowd ; 
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and liis IVars wer(' conlirmwl by Ihiding Dr DikIik y 
just rccoveriiiij from a sovcrc iittacl; iti llie cl/est, 
and F^icutciiaiit (’lappertoii in bed the fiflccntii day 
with aauo,—facts wliicli, combined witli tlic iinfor- 
tiinatc result of tlie last cx]»edition, and tlie sickly 
lo(dv of the natives themselves, indicated some pe¬ 
culiarly baneful influence, without any visible cause, 
in the cliiuate of iMour/.ouk. 

Invalids so .severely alllicted were not V(‘ry fit 
to lierin a lone and laborious journey; but tlndr 
ardour was e.vtrenie; anil, i!najijnins> that a change 
of air would be beneficial, tliey contrived, even Ix'- 
Ibre. Boo Khalloom was ready to set out, to move 
forward to (ialrone, leavine .tlajor Denham 1 h-- 
hind at iMourzouk. t)n the ililtii jS'oveinber, the 
wliide caravan broke uj> from that city, and beean 
tl.eir journey through the Desert. They were e.s. 
eorted by nearly every iidiabitant who could mus¬ 
ter a hor.se. Tlie exjiedition, besides the Enclish, 
l oiuprised 210 Arabs, ranged in tens and twenties, 
under dyferent chiefs. The most numerous were 
the ;\l’Oarha, who. to the amount of seventy, came 
from the barren shore' of the Syrtes. These bar- 
iiarians enlivened the route by their traditionary 
tale.s, their .songs, their extemporary poems, in 
wl'ich all the incidents of the joftrni'y were narrat¬ 
ed ; in short, by an inexhau.stilile fund of wit and 
vivacity. 'Slieir jiride, their revenge, their robberies, 
did not come into view^ in their intercourse with 
the English, who, lii'ing received into their camp, 
having eaten of their bri'ad and salt, and lieing 
iKiund in the cord of friendship, were entitled to all 
the rights of hospitality, and would have been pro- 
teeted even at the hazard of life. 
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The caravan arrived in due time at Traghan, a 
small town containing a line carpet-manufactory, 
and ruled by a maralxmt, who used the sanctity of 
his character to maintain order and promote the 
prosperity of the place. Passing that station they 
were soon in the heart of the Desert, where they spent 
wlioh? days without seeing a living thing, even a bird 
or an bisect, that did not belong to tlu' caravan itself. 
After jiainful marches und<‘r the direct action of the 
solar rays, they were deliglited by the stillne.s.s and 
beauty of the night: The moon and stars shone with 
peculiar brilliancy; cool breezes succeeded to the 
burning heat of the day ; luid, on removing a few 
inches of the loosi; hot soil, a soft and relre-shing 
bed was obtained. Even the ripple of the blowing 
.sand sounded like a gentle and mnriniiring .stream. 
Every jioise was ri-ndered doubly impressive by the 
dwp stilln(;ss, a.s well as by an echo from the sur¬ 
face of the surrounding waste. 

In this route the travellers had on one side the 
Tibboos,on the other the Tuaricks, two nati\ e tribes, 
probably of great antiquity, and having no allianci' 
with the Arab race, now .so widely spread over tin- 
(Diituient. The Tibboos were on the left; and it 
was through their villages that the caravan passed. 
The.se people live ptirtly on the milk of their camels, 
which pick up a scanty subsistence! on the few ver¬ 
dant spots that rise amid the Desert, pavitly By car¬ 
rying on a small trade between Mourzouk and Bor- 
nou, in which they are so busily employi'd that 
many do not spend at home more than lour months 
in the year. They are black, though without the 
negro features; the men ugly, but the young females 
possessed of some beauty, not wholly obscured by 
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the embellishments of coral stuck in the nose, and 
of oil streaming over th<‘ face. They are, besides, a 
gay, good-humoure<l, thoughtless race, with all the 
African passion for the song and the dance; which 
last tiny practice gracefully, and with movements 
somewhat analogous to the (Tre<-ian. This che«‘rful- 
iiess apj)cars wonderful, considering the dreadful ca- 
iamity with which they arc dailj' threatened. Once 
a-v<'ar. or oftener, an inroad is made by tiicir fierce 
neigi)i)ours the Tuaricks, who spare neither age nor 
sex, and sw'cep away all that conies within their 
reach. The cowardly TiblxHis dare not even look 
them in the face ; they can only mount to the top 
of certain .steep rocks, with flat summits and per- 
[lendieular sides, near one of which every village is 
built. They carry up w ith them every thing that 
can he removed; and this rude dclV'iice avails against 
still ruder as.sailants. The savage Tuaricks, again, 
were olwerved by ClapjHTton and Oudney in a jour¬ 
ney to the westward from JVlourzouk, and whtc 
found ill their private character to be frank, honest, 
and hospitable. The females are neitln^r immured 
nor opprc.sscd, as is usual among rude and Moham¬ 
medan tribes, but meet with notice and respect : 
indei'd the domestic habits of this nation much re- 
scmbli! the Europi'an. They are a w’andering race 
of shepherds and robbers, holding in contempt all 
win) live ifl houses and cultivate the ground; yet 
they are perhaps the only native Africans who have 
letters and an alphaln't, which they inscribe, not on 
books and parchments indeed, but on the dark nK-ks 
that chequer the surface of their territory ; and, in 
places where they have long riHiided, I'very stone is 
seen covered with their writings. The accompany. 
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injj j)lat(‘ re])ri‘S('iits a Tuarick on liis caini'l, with a 
mall- and l(■nla!(‘ Tihimo standiii!; Ix'sidc him. 

liilina, tli<‘ capital of tlic 'rililimis, was found a 
mean tow?i witli walls of earth, hut surrounded hy 
jiumeroiis lak(‘S i'oiilainiuK the])urest salt, tlie most 
valuable of all articles for the eorninerce of Soudan. 
TJi<‘ inliahitants, liowever, tliougli dee])Iy mortified, 
durst not prevent lh<! fiowerAd Tuaricks fron) lad¬ 
ing their cara\'ans tvith it, and underselling them 
in all th<‘ markets. Alxnit a juile beyond JBilma 
was a fine spring, spreading around, amt’ forming a 
littl(‘ eireleof tlie ri<diest verdure. Tliis was the last 
vegetable life tin; travellers were to see in a march 
of thirteen days. In these wilds, the constant drift 
causes hills to rise or disappear in anight; all traces 
of a road are soon obliU'rated, and the eye is guided 
only by dark rocks which rise at intervals amid the 
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wiisfc. Soiiielimt's the sand is formed into hills 
with jxTpeiidiculiir sides, from twenty to sixty feet 
hiyli. Down these the eamels are made to slide; 
imd eiin.oiily he kejit steady hy the driver hanehii. 
with all his weight on the tail, otherwise they would 
tiinihle forward, and throw the- load over their hi-ads. 
■ Tremendously dreary are these marehes; as far 
as the eye call reach, hillox%'s of sand hound the j)ros- 
peet." In a high wind volumes of this suhstanee 
darkened the air, through which it was sometimes 
impossihle to |>ass. 

After a fortnight spent in the Desert, the expedi¬ 
tion, saw syin|)loins of a return to tin- region of life; 
Scattered sjKits of thin lierhage appeared ; little Val¬ 
ievs watered hy springs were filled with the shruh 
called Avwg, on which grew delicate herries : small 
herds of gazelles fed in these ri'treats ; even the 
droves of hyenas indicated the revival of animal 
nature. At every milt' the valleys hecame more gay 
and verdant; and the creeiiing vines of the colocynlh 
in full hlpom, with the red flowers of the Xvwow, con¬ 
verted many of thesi' spots into a little Arcadia. 
I'he freshness of the air, with the melod.v of the 
songsters among the creeping plants, whosv' flowers 
di(lus!Hl an aromatic odour, formed a delightful con- 
irastto the di'solati' region just |‘)tis.sed. Here again 
were fomid Tihlwos, of the Gumla tribe, amori' ahirt 
aTitriu ■tive ;people than the former ; the men uglier, 
(he girls handsomer and more delicately formed. 
This sept have about 5(M)0 camels, on whose milk 
alone they support themselves for half the year ; the 
little crop (juxuub and millet being too precious 
for their horses, tlu;y are fed with camels’ milk, sweet 
or sour, which keeps them the whole year in the high¬ 
est health and condition. The chief, hlina Tahr, or 
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the Black Bird, was presented by Boo Khaflooni 
with a coarse scarlet burnouse and a tawdry silk 
caftan : tlu^se paltry dresses, la'ing the finest that 
had ever invested the person of this chieftain, threw 
him into ecstasies of delight, which he continued for 
hours to testify by joyful shouts and liigh leaps into 
the air. Major Denham’s watch singularly delight¬ 
ed him ; but solely, as soon appeared, from the plea¬ 
sure of seeing his ow'ii person in the bright metallic 
case; so that a very small mirror was deemed still 
more precious. 

In this approach to the territory of Soudan the 
English began to witness the exercise of mutual 
plunder between the caravaf! and the natives. Every 
animal w'hich straggled from the main liody w'as in¬ 
stantly carried off; even a dog had laa'ii eaUm up, 
and only the bones left. A herald, handsomely 
ijquipjM'd, w'ho had been sent forward to the Sultan 
of Bornou, was found stripped, and tied naked to a 
tree. On the other hand, no sooner did the cartivan 
come in view of any village than th(‘ inhabitants 
were di'scried on the])lain la-yond in full flight with 
all their effects. The Arabs pursued, in indignation 
only, as th<*y juetended, at not being allowed to pur- 
diasc what they wanted ; but the <!ondu<rt of the 
j)oor natives was (‘vidently the result of long exj)e. 
rience ; and Major Denliam saw executed on on<? 
party the most rapid prowss of plunder ke ever'wji- 
nessed. In a few seconds the camels were eased of 
their loads, and the poor women and girls stripped 
to the skin. Boo Kballoom, on this and other oc¬ 
casions, interposed, and insisted on restitution ; but 
whether he would have done so without the urgent 
remonstrances of the English appears doubtful. 

The expedition, now advancing rapidly, entered 
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Kanem« tlie iBOBt itortlH‘rn pruviiuv of Boriiou,' aut 
taoon arrived at Lari, a,town of SMMMHiihabitauUi 
Composed of clusters of rUsli.liuts, coiiieal at top, and 
looking like well-thatched corn-stacks. This ])lace 
furftie«I a* remarkable stage in tlieir progn'ss; for, 
from the rjshig ground in front of it was si'cn tlie 
limuidle.ss cx|)anse of tin' great inti'riorsea of Africa, 
the Lake Tcliad, " giowiiiq with tin' gold<'n,ray.s of 
th(' sun,” Major Denham, 'who saw liere^the key 
to his grand schc'me of discovery, hastened to the 
shori's of this mighty water. Tlnse wi'rc darkenisl 
with the Miried and iH'autiful pluinagi' of ducks. 
gee.se, pi'licans, and cranes four or.liie feet high, im¬ 
mense spoonliills of knowy whiteiireSs, yellow-legged 
plovers, with mimerous unknown waterfowl, sport¬ 
ing around, and ijuietlN feeding at lialf pistol-shot. 
JVIajor Deiiliain fi'lt reluctant tii invade tin' jiroloiind 
tranquillity of these fi'alliered trihes, and betray tlie 
roiifnlcnei'with which they r ceixad him. At la.st, 
osereoming his scruples, he took uji his guu,rand 
siMiii filled a large basket. It was e\ idiWit, that re¬ 
markable elianges in the bed ol tiu' 'iVImd hau rt'cent- 
ly taken plaei'; for, though tins iRtks.»Dt the rainy 
season, long stalks of gtissuh wen^ growing amid the 
■waters on ground foriiK'rly dry. 

The caravan now marched along the shoncci of the 
lake, and arrived in twip days at Wocalie, a la^- 
town, the first which was foiiud thoroughly negr'. 
The inhabitants lived in sluggish plenty on the 
produce of a fertile country, without hiiy attempt 
to obtain either elegancies or luxuries. It vwis ro- 
solvi'vl tliat the caravau should pause here, till a 
messenger could he sent forward to obtain for them 
invitation, or permission, to present themselves be¬ 
fore the Sheik of Binmuii. The jioliticaJ stab'of that 
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rywas at this timS soine'w^t«n||^ar.* ^ehty 
i befon^it hifi iKvnmvwrah aridciiiplfit^ly con- 
•ed with dread/ul det-astation by thf Fellatas/a 
.^W^tern pt-oplcj to ^vliosi* enipjrt? B^nou sefipied to 
'%e finally aflii<‘Xt'd. Tlvcre stifl rethamf*^ hosvever, 

' a spirit dn tl"' whUsb sjiurncd at a foreign 

yoke. Til# present sbeik, a h&tive of Kanem, of 
bumble birth blit of 8nj)e|ioE talents and energy, 
rallied itiund him h “f ^'t'bl speariBeii, and, 
aniinatjnf them by a pretended'vision of the pro¬ 
phet, hoisted the green flag, and attacked tiie invad¬ 
ers. Ilis siteeess was siieh. that in tim montlis the 
Pellalas were completely driven out of Jloi'iiou, 
wfiieh tliey had mw(!r*sinee re-entered, though de¬ 
sultory lios'tUilies wert'still carried on. This lead¬ 
er, idotjjed by his army, was now the real master 
of the emmtry ;• yet the reverence of the natimi for 
their atij^ient line of Kings was too^letiji to allow the 
legitimate heir’lo he wholly sii]>ersed(“d: lie was 
drawn fortli from ohseurity, received the tftle of 
sultan, and was established in empty |}oinp ^ the 
city of Bfriiie; while the siieeesslill soldier, under 
an humldcT'iiam^ retained in his own hands all tin- 
real iwwer. f 

After five days an invitation arrived from the 
sheik to visit him at,Jvo'tka, for wliidi city the tra¬ 
vellers immi-diately depaj^fd. In their way they 
ptissed thejfeou, the first river whieh had crossed 
iheir pa til in ^liis Idtig jourm-y, excit&ig considerable 
interest froih'bi'ing at first sup])ostj^ to betlie Xiger 
flowing from Timbuetoo, . /I'l^ stiji^ was* fifty 
yards broad, and proceeded with lome rapidity east- 
ward into the Tchad: in, |he wet season its breadth 
became twice a^. great. On the baaik, for the eon- 
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vaiienjce of passengers, lay two large canoes, rudely 
constructed of planks fastened l>y cords, Bnd having 
the openings stuffed with stmw. The men and 
goods were ferried over on these rafts, while the 
horses and camels, having their heads fastened to 
tliem, swam across. 

In approaching Kouka, Major Denham experi¬ 
enced considerable emotion, in consequence; of the 
<-ontradictory reports respecting the afray and aspect 
of this great Central court of Africa; Some tpid him 
that the sheik was surrounded by a mere handful of 
half-armed, half-naked negro<‘s, fit only for plunder; 
while, accordijig to others, he was at the.,liead of a 
numerous cavalry, highly equi]>ped and well dis¬ 
ciplined. The major pressed eagerly on before the 
main body, and, emerging from the forest, had his 
curiosity gratified by se»;ing several thousand horse 
dravto up in lit^e, and <;xti;ndirig on eacli side as 
far as the eye could reach. He now awaited the 
comiag up of the Arabs ; at .sight of whom tlie Bor- 
nou troops, who had previously stood immovable, 
raised a mighty shout, which was followed by a 
sound, equally loud, of rude martial music. Then, 
forming detached parties, they galloped up full speed 
td the'strangers, nev^r pausing till thc“y almost touch¬ 
ed the horses’ heads, wlien tljyy suddenly wheeled 
round and returned, exclaiming, “ Blessing! bless,, 
iagl sons of your country! subs of youp.country*'" 
They had soon completely surrounded the party, 
and 'hedged the^ in So close, waving their spears 
over ig.hcir hea^s, that it was impossible to move. 
Boo Khallooin liad nearly lost all patience at this 
vuhement and incommodious welcome; but at length 
Barca 6ana^ thp commander-m-chjef, made his ap. 
pearance, restored order, and caused a way to be 
•w 
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opened, by which tlie caravan, thougli somewhat 
slowly, at length made its way to the city. 

After their arrival at Kouka, symptoms of jea¬ 
lousy apjwared, and only twelve of the principal 
persons, the English included, w'ere allowed to enter. 
Th('y were led through a wide street, lined with 
.speamu'ii, to the door of the sheik’s residence. Here 
the i)rincipal <s)urti<'ra came odt in succession, and 
welcomed the party with cries of “ Barca! Barca!” 
but as no one invited them to go in, the ivrath of 
Boo Khallooin, who held himself scarcely inferior 
to the .sheik, was kindled, and he declared that, un¬ 
less immediately admitted, he would return to his 
tent. A chief “merely* waved his hand as a signal 
for patience ;» and at last Barca flana aj)pearcd, and 
invited the Arab leader to (‘iiler alone. jVnother 
half-hour elapsed ere the gates were again opened, 
and the four Englishmen wore called. They found, 
on the presemt as well as on otluT occasions, the 
etiquette of this barbarian court extremely rigid, 
and enforced in the roughest and most unceremo¬ 
nious manner. Tln'y were allow'ed to walk only 
one by one, and, when thought to be going too fast, 
the guards grasped them by the leg so abru|>tly that 
they could scarcely avoid falling flat forward; and 
when it was time to stop, inst(!ad of their being told 
so, spears were crossed liefore them, and the palm of 
viic hand allied to their breast. At the close of all 
this ceremony, they found the sheik quietly'geab'd 
on a carpet, plainly dressed, in a spiall dark room, 
ornamenttHl solely with guns and pistols, whfth he 
had received in presents from crown<Hi heads, and 
esteemed the most rare and precious of decorations. 
He appeared about forty or forty-five years of age, 
and his countenance was pleasing and expressive. 
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He inquired tlieir oDjt'cl in visitiii<; Jlornou; wlieii, 
being informed Ibat tin yliad eoine merely to sec tlic 
(“oiintry, and to give an aeeomit of its ap|K aran<M', pro¬ 
duce, and peo])le. lie engaged to forwanl tlieir \ ii-vvs, 
and even to gratily their wishes to the utmost of bis 
power. Snell motit'es, however, afterwards proved 
entirely ineomprehensible to liis illiterate mind. 

IMajor Denham next day waited again on the 
sheik and delivered his jiresents. A doulde-har- 
reled gun and two pistcds, with |K»wder-flask and 
shot-eases, were examined by the chief with the 
mo.st minute attention ; the other gifts, eonsistiiig of 
line cloths, s|iices, and porcelain, were no sooner pro¬ 
duced than the slaves carrit'd them olT. The Afri¬ 
can was jiarticularly gratified on being told that the 
King of England had heard of him, and said, turn¬ 
ing to his captains, “Tliis must be in consequence 
of our having defeated the Degharmis upon which 
Bagah Furby, a grim old siddier, who had mode a 
figure in that war, came forward and asked, “Did 
he evi.T hear of in<>'” Alajor Denham scrupled not 
to answer, “ Orlainly wlieii the whole party in¬ 
stantly calicd out, " Oil! the King of England must 
Iw) a great jnan.” 

The major, while rc.siding at Konka, had fre¬ 
quent opportunities'of visiting the sheik : One day 
he received a message that he must come insUintly 
and exhibit a musical box ])layiiig tune., by itseii, 
which the other umicrstood to U’ in his possession. 
This great warrior, who had never before shown any 
interest unless about grave concerns, was quite en¬ 
chanted on hearing its iierformance, and raised shouts 
of delight and astonishment. He examined mi¬ 
nutely the different jiarts of llie mechanism, deelar- 
iog he would willingly give a thousand dollars in 
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(‘Xchangc for it. The major, niiahle to misimdc.T- 
stand so liroada liint, (iresciited the hox to liis high- 
iK'ss. The <lis[>lay of sky-rockids also cau.sed the ut¬ 
most amazement and joy, and wiis even employed to 
strike the enemies of the slieik with superstitious 
awe. Finding that our travelh-r could .sj)eak Arahie. 
and give mueh iiiformation not otlierwise attainahle. 
the .slieik heeame fond of liis eonversation, and in¬ 
vited him to pay I'reciuent visits. 

It remained tiiat Aiajor Denham shouhl he intro- 
ilueetl to the sultan in his royal resideiiee at IJirnie, 
where all the stati' and [lomp of the kingdom, with 
nojie of its real |>o\v<'r, were eoneentrated. On the 
:2d Alari'h, the Knglish aeeoniiianied Boo Khalloom 
to that fity, and. on their arrival, the following 
mondiig was fixed for tii<‘ interview. Fashion, even 
in the most ri'lined European courts, does not al¬ 
ways follow the absolute guidance of reason or taste, 
and her magic power is often displayi'd in I'oiivert- 
ing deformitie.s into beauties; hut there is certainly 
no eooft of which the taste is so absurd, grott'sqiie. 
or monstrous, as that to which Aiajor Denham was 
now introduced. An enormous protruding Indly 
ard a huge misshapini lu-ad are tlie two features, 
wlheut which it is vain to asuire to the rank of a 
courtier or line gentleman. Tills form, valued pro¬ 
bably as a type of ahundanc.(‘ and luxury, is es¬ 
teemed .so fttsential, that, where Nature lias not lie- 
^.stowi'd, and the most excessive feeding and cram¬ 
ming cannot supply it, wadding is employed, and 
a false belly produced, which, in riding, appears to 
hang over the pommel of the saddle. Turlians also 
are wrapped round the head, in fold after fold, till 
it appears swelled on one side to the most unnatural 
dimensions, and only one-half of the face remains 
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visible. The fa^'titious bulk of the lords of Bornou 
is still fartlu'r augmented by drawing round them, 
even in this burning elimate, ten or twelve siieeessive 
robes of cotton or silk, while the whole is covered 
over with numberless (diarnis enclosed in green lea¬ 
ther eases. Yet under all these ineumbraiiet's they 
do sometimes mount and take the fi<‘ld ; hut th(! 
idea of such unwieldy hogsheads Isdiig of any avail 
in the day of battle a])peared altogetluT ridiculous, 
—and it proved accordingly, that, on such high oc¬ 
casions, they merely exhibited themselves as orna¬ 
ments, without making even a show of encounter¬ 
ing the enemy. 

With about 3fK) of this puissant chivalry la-fore 
and around him, the sultan was himself sealc-d near 
the garden-door in a sort of cane basket covered 
with silk, and his fact- entirely shaded beneath a 



ttirban of more than the usual magnitude. The 
presents were silently deposited; nothing passed ; 
wd the com-tiers, tottering beneath the weight of 
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their turhans and tlieir bellies, eould not display 
that punctilious activity which had been so annoy¬ 
ing at the palace of tin' sheik. This was all that 
was ever seen of the Sultan of Bornou. The party 
then set out for Kouka, passing, on their way, 
through Angornoii, the largest city in the kingdom, 
containing at least .‘19,0(19 inhabitants. 

Durintf liis residence at Kouka and Angomou, 
Major Jb'iihain frequently attended the markets, 
where, Ix^sides the proper Bornouese, he saw the 
Shouaas, an Arab tribe, who are the chief breeders 
of cattle; the Kaneinboos from the north, with their 
hajr neatly and tastefully plaited : and theMusgow, 
a southern clan of the*most savage aspect. A loose 
rola* or shirt of the cotton’ cloth of the country, often 
line ajid beautifully dyed, was the i^iversal dress; 
and high rank wiis itidieatod by six or seven of these 
worn one above another. Ornament was studied 
chiefly in plaiting the hair, in attaching to it strings 
of brass or silver l>eads, in inserting large piec<‘s of 
araber^or coral into the nose, the ear, and the lip ; 
and when to these was added a face streaming with 
oil, lh(; Bornouese belle was fully equipped for con- 
qu<'st. Tints adorned, the wife or daughter of a 
rich 8houaa might be seen entering the market in 
full stylt‘, bestriding an ox, which she managed 
dexterously by a leathern thong passed through the 
..ose, and ^vhose unwieldy bulk she even contrived 
to torture into something like capering and curvet¬ 
ting. Angornou is the chief market, and the crowd 
there is sometimes immense, amounting to 89,909 
or 1(K),(KK> individuals. All the produce of the* 
<»untry is bought and sold in open market; for 
shops and warehouses do not enter into the system 
of African traflic. There is displayed an abutidance 
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of their principal f^ain, calk'd j;iis.suh, a good deal 
of wheat and riee, large droves of bullocks, and 
no small number of sheep and fowls ; but not a 
vegetable exeept a few onions, nor»v siiiyle fruit of 
any kind,—the Hornouese not haviin; attained to 
the production of these luxuries. The objects most 
prized and rare tire pieces ()f amber, eoral, and bras.s, 
to adorn the eountenanees of the females : thes<' arc 
.sold readily, and paid iti money, while other articles 
are only exchanged for cloth. Voung lions tire sonu'- 
tinies offered tobekejit as tlomestic favourites. The 
major found one of thi'in enclosed by a circle of sjiec- 
tators, and wag invited to step up and stroke it pn 
the mane. He was aliout ti* comply, tliough with 
sensations which he admits himself unable to de- 
scrilte, when yie animal suddenly dtirted jKist him, 
broke tlirough the circle, and rushed to another sta¬ 
tion. The slunk afterwards sent him a young lion 
as a pet, which the major [tolitely returned, express¬ 
ing regret at not being able to find room for it. 

Bornou, taken altoirether, forms an ext'‘nsivc 
plain, stretching 200 miles along the wi'stern shore 
«f Laki' Tchad, and m%rlv the .same distance inland. 
This sea jieriodically changes its bed in a singular 
manner: During the rains, w hen its tributary rivers 
pour in thrice the u^al ijuantity of water, it inun¬ 
dates an extensive tract, from which it retires in the 
dry season. This space, then overgrown^vith dense' 
underwood, and with grass double the height of a 
jnan, contains a motley assefnblage of wild lu'asts, 
—^lioiis, panthers, hyenas, elephants, and serpents 
of extraordinary form and bulk. These monsters, 
while undisturbed in this mighty den, remain tran¬ 
quil, or war only with each other; but when the lake 
swells, and its waters rush in, they of necessity seek 

1 
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rofiipc among tlie al»ode.sof mon, lo whom tlioy provr 
the most dreadful seourgi;. Not only tlie eaith', Imt 
the slaves tending the grain, often fall victims: they 
even rush in large bodies into the towns. The fields 
Is'Vond the reai'h of this annual inundation are very 
fertile; and land may be had in any quantity by him 
who has slaves to cultivate it. This service is jier- 
formed by females from Alusgow, who, aiding their 
native iigline.s.s by the insertion of a large piece of 
silver into the njiper lip, which throws it entirely out 
of shape, are e.stimated according to the quantity of 
hard work they can exi'cute. The processes of agri¬ 
culture are extremely sinqde. Their only fine ma¬ 
nufacture is that of Idtics. or vestments of cotton 
skilfully woven and beautifully ilyid, imt still not 
iHlual to those of Soudan. In othiT handiiTafts they 
are ve'v inexpertveil in works of iron, which 
are of the greatest use to a martial people. 

The JJornoue.se have, however, an ingenious mode. 
rcT, resell ted in the accoiiipanying plate, of fishing 
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with a very simple apparatus: They take two large 
gourds, and fasten them at each end to a stem of 
bamboo. The fisluTman seats liimself upon this 
maehin<?, floats with the eiirreiit, and throws his 
net. On drawing it up, he lays it befon* him, stuns 
the fi.sh with a maee, and piles them into the gourds. 
They are afterwards dried, and eonveyed over the 
eountry to a eoiisiderable dislanee. 

The Boniouese are eomplete negroes both in form 
and feature; they are ugly, simple, and good-natur¬ 
ed, but destitute of all intellectual culture. Only a 
few of the great fighh, or doctors, of whom the 
sheik was one, can read the Koran. A “ great 
W'riter” indeed is held in still higher estimation 
than with us; but his compositions consist only of 
words written on scraps of pajxT to Tnclosed in 
cases, and worn as amulets. They are then sup¬ 
posed to defend their possessor again.st every dan¬ 
ger, to act as charms to destroy his enemies, and to 
be the main instrument in the cure of all diseases. 
For this last purj)ose they are aided only by.few 
simple applications; y(!t theUornou |)ractic(‘ is said 
to b(! very successful, either through the power of 
imagination, or owing to tluur exeellent constitu¬ 
tions. In the absence of all refined pleasures, va¬ 
rious rude .sfiorts are pursued w’ith eagerness, and 
almost with fury: The most favourite is wrest¬ 
ling, which the chiefs do not practise ifi person. But 
train their slaves to it as our jockeys do game-cocks, 
taking the same pride in their prow'ess and victory, 
Naiioiis are often pitched against each other, the 
Musgowy and the Begharmi being the most power¬ 
ful. Many of them are extremely handsome and of 
gigantic sizes and hence their contests are truly ter- 
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riliK'. Their masters loudly cheer th(‘m on, offering 
high premiums for victory, and som(!times tlireat- 
eiiing instant deatii in case of defijat. They place 
their trust, not in science, hut in main strength 
and rapid movements. Occasionally the wrestler, 
eluding his adi'crsary’s vigilance, seizes him liy^ the 
thigh, lifts him intb the air, and dasln's him against 
the ground. When the match is decided, the victor 
is greeted with loud plaudits hy the spectators, some 
of whom even testify their admiration hy throwing 
to him pr(‘sents of fine cloth. lIi* then kneels l)e- 
fore his master, who not unfrequeiitly la'.stows upon 
him. a robe worth thirty or forty dollars, taken per¬ 
haps from his own person. Death or maiming, 
however, is no uufrequeiit result of these eneoun- 
U;rs. The ladies, even of rank, engage in another 
very odd species of contest: Placing themselves 
latck to hack, they cau.se certain parts to strike to- 
gc'ther with the most violent collision, when she 
who maintains her equilihrium, while the other lies 
^^rep'Jied oil the ground, is proclaimed victor with 
hmd cheers. In this conflict the girdle of heads 
worn hy the more opuh'nt fi-males very frequently 
hursts, when these ornaments are seen flying about 
in every diri'ction. To these recreations is added 
gaming, always th<‘ rage? of uncultivated minds. 
Their favourite game is one rudely played w'ith 
lasins, hy nrt'ans of holes made in the sand. 

Boo Khalloom, having despatched his affairs in 
Boriiou, wished to turn his journey to some farther 
at^coiint, and projwsed an expedition into the more 
wealthy and commercial region of Houssa or Sou¬ 
dan ; hut the eager wishi's of his followers pointed 
to a different object: They called upon him to lead 
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them into the inountnins of Alanditra in the soutli. to 
attack a village of the kcrdii's, or nnlielievers, and 
carry olT the people as slavi’s to Kez/an. lie long 
stood out against this nefariotis proposal; lull the 
sheik, who also had his own views, took part against 
him ; even his own hrother joined the maleeonteiits, 
and at length then'ajiiu ared no Other mode in which 
he could return with e(|ual credit and profit. In¬ 
fluenced by these inducements, he snlfered his hel- 
ter judgment to lie overpowered, and delermineil to 
conduet his troop upon this piTilous and guilty ex¬ 
cursion. Major Denham, allowing his /.eal li r dis¬ 
covery to overcome other considerations, eontrijed, 
notwithstanding the prohihition of the sheik, to he 
one of the jiarty. Tiny were accompanied hy 
Barca Gana, the principal general, a negro of huge 
strength and grc'at courag<% alotig with other war¬ 
riors, and a large trooji of Bornou cavalry. These 
last are a fine military body in point of external 
apjK’arancc. Tlnur jiersons are (covered with iron 
plate and mail, and they manage, with sijjgjrisine 
dexterity, their little active steed,s, which are also 
supjilied with defeirsive armour. I’hey have one 
fault only, hut that a serious one,—they cannot 
stand the slnwk of an enemy. While the contest 
continues doubtful, tiny hover round as sjiectators, 
ready, sliould the tide turn against them, to spur on 
their coursers to a rajiid flight; hut if they see thwr 
friends victorious, attd the cmemy turning their 
hacks, they come forward and display no small vi- 
gour in pursuit and plunder. 

The road to Mandara formed a continued ascent 
through a fertile country which contained some po¬ 
pulous tow^p. The path being quite overgrown 
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witirtliick and prickly uiidorwood, twelve pioneers 
W'eiit forward with loii« poles, opening a track, 
pushing hack the hranches, and giv ing warning to 
la'ware of holes, 'i’ln-se operations they aecoinpa- 
iiied with loud praises of IJarca (iaiia, calling out,— 
‘■^V'ho is in battle like the roiling of tlunider? 
Barca (iaiia. In battle who spread.^ terror around 
him like the Imflklo in his rage? Barca (iana.” 
Even the chitd's on tliis expedition <-arried no pro¬ 
visions except a jiaste of rice, flour, and honey, with 
which tlii'V conteilli d theinseh'es, iinle.ss when .sheep 
could lx' proiairi'd ; in which casi- half the animal, 
roasted over a frann'-work of wood, was placed on 
the table, and tile sh;ir)^est dagger present was em¬ 
ployed in cutting it into large lueces, to be eaten 
witi'oul iiread or salt. At length they aj)])roaehed 
Mora, ihe cajiital of ..Mandara. This was another 
kingdom wliich the energy of its present sultan liad 
rescued fniin the yoke of the Fellata empire; and 
th - strong position of its capital, eiiclosisl by lofty 
ridges oY hills, had enabled it to defy rep<-aled at¬ 
tacks. It consists of a fine plain, bordered on tlw 
south by an immense and almost interminable 
range of mountains. The eminences directly in 
front were not quite so lofty as the hills of Cumber¬ 
land. but bold, rocky, and precipitous, and distant 
summits appeared towering much higher, and shoot¬ 
ing up a line of sharp pinnacles resembling the 
needles of Mont Blanc. It was reported, that 
two months were required to cross their greatest 
breadth and reach the other side, where tln-y rose 
ten times higher, and were called large 7noon iiumn- 
tains. They there overlooked the plain of Ada- 
mow'a, through which a great river, <liat has bt'en 
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erroneously supposed to be llie Quorra or Niger, was 
said to flow from the westward. The hills im¬ 
mediately ill view were thickly clustered with vil¬ 
lages penhed on their sides and even on their 
tops, and were distinctly seen from the plain of 
Maiidara. They Avere occupied hy half-savage 
tribes, Avhom the ferocious bigotry of tin- nations 
in the low country branded as pagans, and Avhom 
they claimed a right to plunder, si-ize, and drive 
in crowds for sale to the markets of Fezzan and 
Bornou. “ The fires, which Avere visible in the 
dilferent nests of these unfortunate beings, threAV 
a glare upon the bold rocks and blunt promon¬ 
tories of granite by which tlu'y Avere surrounded, 
and produced a picturesque and somewhat awful 
appearance.” A baleful joy gleamed in the visage 
of the Aralw as they eyed these alaides of their 
future victims, Avhoiii they already fancied them¬ 
selves driving in bands across the .Desert, A kcrdy 
village to plunder Avas all their cry, and Boo Khal- 
loom doubted not that h<‘ Avould he able to ^ratif y 
their Avishes. Their common I'ear of the Fellatar 
had united the Sultan of Hlandara in clo.se alliaiuv 
with the sheik, to Avhoni h(‘ had lately married his 
daughter; and the nuptials had been celebrated 
by a great slaA'c-hunt among the mountains, Avhen, 
after a dreadful struggle, IMMKl captives, by their 
tears and liondagc, furnished out the«'materials of 
a magnificent marriage-festival. 

The expedition obtained a reception quiti? ns fa¬ 
vourable as had been cxpijcted: In approaching 
the capital they were met by the sultan with 50() 
Mandara horse, who, charging full speed, Avheeled 
round them jyith the same threatening movements 
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whicii had been exhibited at Bornou. The herses 
were of a superior breed, most skilfully niiuiaged, 
and covered with cloths of various colours, as well 
as with skins of the leopard and tii;er-eat. This 
cavalry made of course a very brilliant ajipearance ; 
but the major did not yet know that their valour 
was exactly on a level with that of their Bornou 
allies. The party were then escortid to the capital, 
amid the music of long pijMis like clarionets, and of 
two iminense trumpets. They were introduced next 
day. The mode of approaching the royal residence 
is to gallop up to the giUe with a furious speed, 
vvhielpofteii causes fatal accidents ; and on this oc- 
<-asio’n a man was riddNi down and killed on the 
spot. The sultan was found in a dark-blue tent, 
sitting on a mud In'iich, surroumbd by ahout 200 
attendaols, liandsomely arrayc'd in silk and cotton 
robes. lie was an intelligent little man, alKiut fifty 
years tdd, with a beard dyi'd sky-blue. Courteous 
.salutations were <‘x<'haiiged ; during which-he stea¬ 
dily eyed JMajor Denham, concerning whom he at 
last inquired ; and the traveller was advantage¬ 
ously introduced as belonging to a powerful distant 
nation, allies of the Bashaw of Tripoli. At last, 
howev or, came tht> fatal question,—“ Is he IMos- 
ieiii ?— Crt.' Ui !—^no ! no!—What! has the great 
Bashaw CalTre friends ?”—Every eye was instantly 
averted; theasun of Major Denham's favour w’as 
set; and he was never again allowed to enter the 
palace. 

The bigotry of this court set*ms to have surpassed 
even the usual bitterness of the African tribes, and 
our traveller had to undergo a regular persecution, 
carried on especially by Malcm Chadily, the lead- 
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ing fighi of the court. As Major Denham was 
showing to the admiring cliiefs the mode of writing 
with a pencil, and effacing it with Indian rubber, 
Maleni wrote some words of the Koran with such 
force that tlieir traces could not be wholly removed. 
He then exclaimed with triumph, “ They are the 
words of God, delivered to his prophet; 1 defy you 
to erase them!” The major Avas then called upon 
to acknowledge this great miracle ; and, as his coun¬ 
tenance still expressed incredulity, he was viewed 
with l<M)ks of such mingled contempt and indigna¬ 
tion as iuduciA him to retire. Slalem, however, 
again assailed him with the a.ssuranee that this W'as 
only one of the many miraMes which he could show 
as wrought by the Koran ; imploring him to tuni, 
and paradise W'ould lx* his, otherwise nothing could 
save him from eternal fire. “ Oh !” said he, “ w'hile 
sitting in tin* third heaven 1 shall si'e you in the 
midst of the flames crying out to your friend Barca 
Gaiia dnd myself for a drop of water ; but the gulf 
will be between ushis tears then flowed ,nrofuse- 
ly. The major, taking the general aside, entreated 
to lie reliev'ed from this ince.ssant jH'rsecution ; but 
Gana assured him that the fighi was a great and 
holy man, to whom he ought to listen. He then 
held out not only paradise, but honours, slaves, and 
wives of the first families, as gifts to be lavished on 
him by the sheik if he would renounce his unbelief. 
Major Denham asked the commander, what would 
be thought of himself if he should go to England 
and turn Christian ? “ God fbrbid I” exclaimed he; 
“ but how can you compare oim faiths ? mine would 
lead you to paradise, while yours would bring me 
to hell. Not a word more.”—Nothing appears to 
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liave annoyed the stranger more than to kt told that 
he was of the same faith with tlie kerdies or savages; 
little distinetion being made between any who de¬ 
nied the Koran. After a long' discussion of this 
question, he thought the validity of his reasoning 
would k* admitted, when he could point to a party 
of those wretches devouring a d<-ad horse, and ap¬ 
pealed to Boo KhalhHtni if he had ever seen the 
English do the same; hut to this, which was not 
after all a very deep theological argument, the Arab 
replied,—“I know tiny eat the llesh of swine ; and, 
God kriow's, that is worse.”—‘‘ Grant me patience!” 
esclaimed the major to himself,—“ this is almost too 
much to hear and to remain sil<'?it.” 

The unfortunate kerdies, from tiie moment they 
saw Arab tents in the valley of Alandam, knew the 
dreadful calamity whi<di awaited them. To avert 
it, and to pro]>itiate thi! sultan, numerous parties 
came down with presents of honey, asses, and slaves. 
Finally apjx'ared the hlusgow, a more distant and 
.savage raee, mounted on small fiery steeds, covered 
only with tlie skin of a goat or leopard, and with 
necklaces made of the teeth of their enemies. They 
threw themselves at the feet of the sultan, casting 
sand on their heads, and utti'ring the most piteous 
erics. The monarch, ajiparenlly moved by these 
gifts and (‘iitreaties, heg.-.u to i itimate to Boo Khal- 
loom his hojA's that these savages might by gentle 
means be reclaimed and led to embrace the true 
faith. These hopes were held by the latter in the 
utmost derision ; and he privately assured Major 
Denham that nothing w'ould more annoy this devout ‘ 
Mussulman than to see them fulfilled, whereby he 
must have forfeited all right to drive these unhappy 
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creatures in crowds to the markets of Soudan and 
Bornou. In fact, both the sultan and tlie sheik liad * 
a much deeper aim: Every effort was used to in¬ 
duce Boo Khalloom to engage in the atUuk of some 
strong Fellata posts, by which tlie country was hem¬ 
med in; and as tlie two monarchs viewed the Arabs 
w’ith extreme jealousy, it was strongly suspected 
that their defeat would not have been regarded as a 
public calamity. The royal councils wen; secret 
and profound, and it was not known what influen¬ 
ces worked u|K)n Boo Khalloom. On this occasion 
unfortunately he was mastered by his evil genius, 
and consented to the proposed attack; but as he 
<ame out and ordered his troops to jirepare for march¬ 
ing, his countenance bore such marks of trouble that 
the major asked if all went well, to which he hur¬ 
riedly answered, “ I’Icase God.” The Arabs, how¬ 
ever, who at all events expected plunder, proceeded 
with alacrity. 

The expedition set out next morning, and, afU-r 
passing through a beautiful plain, began to jie.ne- 
trate the mighty chain of mountains whiclT^orinr 
the southern border of the kingdom. Alpine heights, 
rising around them in rugged magnificence and gi- 
ganti<; grandeur, presented scenery which our travel¬ 
ler had never seen Kurjiassed. The passes of Hairey 
and of Horza, amid a suiierb amphitheatre of hills, 
closely .shut in by overhanging clifik. more than 
2000 feet high, were truly striking. Here, for the 
first time in Africa, did Nature appear to the English 
to revel in the production of vegetable life: The trees 
were covered with luxiuriant and bright green foliage; 
and their trunks were hidden by a crowd of parasiti¬ 
cal plants, whose aromatic blossoms perfumed the air. 
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There was also an abundance' of animal life of a less 
agreeable de'seriptlon : Tliroe scorpions were kilh-d in 
tlic tent; and a fit-ree' but beautiful panther, more 
than eight feet long, just as be bad gorged himself 
by suekijig the blood of a newly-killed negro, was 
attacked and speare-d. The sultan and Barca Gana 
were attended by a considerable body of Bomou 
and IMandara cavalry, whose brilliant armour, mar¬ 
tial asja-et, and skilful horsemanship, gave confi. 
deiiei' to the Kuroj)ean oflSeer, who had not yet setm 
them put to the proof. 

It was the tliird day when the expedition came in 
vie.w of the Fellata town of Birkulla. The Arabs, 
supj)()rted by Barca Gana and alxmt 100 spearmen, 
inarehed instantly to the attack, and carried first 
that {dace, and then a smaller town beyond it, kill¬ 
ing all who had not time to e.scap<'. The enemy, 
how(!v<'r, tlu'n intrenched themselves in a third and 
stronger position, called JNlusfeia, enclosed by high 
hdls, and fortified in front by numerous swamps 
and palisades. This was likewise attacked, and all 
its defences forced. The guns of the Arabs spread 
ti'rror, while Barca Gana threw eight spears with 
bis own hand, <'very one of which took eflect. It 
was thought that, liad the two bodies of cavalry 
made even a show of advancing, the victory would 
have been at once dwrided; but Major Denham was 
much surprised to see those puissant warriors keep¬ 
ing carefully under eov'cr behind a hill on the op- 
[xisite side of the stream, where not an arrow could 
reach them. The Fellatas, seeing that their anta-^ 
gonists were only a handful, rallied on the fops of 
the hills, w'ere joined by new troops, and turned 
round. Their women behind cheered them on, 
continually supplied fresh arrows, and rolled down 
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I'ragmeiits of rock on the ass.'iilants. These arrows 
were tipt with poisoii;, and, wherever they pierced, 
the body in a few hours beeanie )»lack, l)h)Oil ffuslied 
from every orifice, and tlie victim expired in agony. 
The condition of the Arabs soon became alarming: 
scarcely a man wa.s left unliiirl, and their horses 
were dying under them. IJoo Khalloom and liis 
charger w'cre Inith wounded ^\ itli jjoisoned arrows. 
As soon as tlie F<‘Jlafas saw the Arabs waver, tiny 
dashed in with their liorse; at sight of which all 
the lieroie squadrons of llornou aiul IMandara j)ut 
.spurs to their steeds, the sultan at their lu>ad, and tlu- 
whole Ix'canie one mass of confused and tumultu¬ 
ous flight. iVlajor Denham sSw loo late the peril into 
which lie had inconsiderately plunged: Ilis liorse, 
pierced to the shoulder-bone, could scarcely support 
his weight; but the cries of the jnirsiiing Tellatas 
urged him forward. At last the aniniai fell twice, 
and the second time threw him against a tree, then, 
frightened by the noise behind, started up and ran 
off. The Fellatas were i nstantly up, when four of his 
companions were stabbed beside him, uttering the 
mo.st frightful crie.s. lb' liim.self fulij' expected the 
same fate; but iiup|iily his clothes formed a valuable 
booty, through wliich the savages were loath to run 
their spears. Afte'r inflicting .some slight wounds, 
therefore, they stri[i])ed him to tlie skin, and forth¬ 
with began to quarrel alxiut the plmider. While 
they were thus biisiid, he contrived to slip away, 
and though hotly pursued, and nearly overtaken, 
succeeded in reaching a mountain-stream gliding at 
the bottom of a deep and precipitous ravine. Here 
he had snatched the young branches issuing from 
the stump of a large' overhanging tree, in order to 
let himself down into the water, when, beneath his 
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))<Tiid, a larjjc Uffn, tln‘ niosl (laM?('rous serpent in 
this eouiitrv, rose from its coil, as in tlie very act of 
dartiii" iiiion him. Struek wilii iiorror, Alajor 
Deidiam hwt all reeolleetion, ami fell hcadlone into 
the water; Iiut the slioek revived him, and, with 
tliree strokes of his arm, he reaeheil the opposite 
hank, and fidt himself for the monuait in safety, 
liunnini; forward, he was deliijhted tosec his friends 
ilarea (Jana and Tloo Khallonm; hut amid the 
ehiMTS witii wliieh they were lunleavourin" to rally 
their troops, and the eries of tho.si' who were fallini> 
under the Fellata spears, he emihl lait for some time 
m:d;i- himself heard. -^Theii iMaraniy, a neijro ap- 
pointi'd hy the sheik to attend on him, rode up and 
took him on his own horse. IJoo Khalloom ordered a 
burnouse to he thrown over him,—very seasonably 
for the burning sun had begun to hli.ster his naked 
body. Suddenly, however, iMaramy ealled out, 
“ See, se('! Hoo Khalloom is dead !” and that spirit¬ 
ed chief, overjMiwered by the wound of a jioisoned 
arrow, dropped from his horst', and spoke no more. 
The others now thought only of pressing their flight, 
and soon reaidied a stream, where they refreshed 
themsidves hy copious draughts, and a halt was made 
to collect the stragglers. ^Major Denham here fell into 
a swoon; during which, as be afterwards learned, 
Rlaramy complained that the jaded horse could 
scarcely carPy the stranger forward, when Barca 
Oana said,—“ By the head of the prophet! believers 
enough have hreathed their last to-day; why should 
we concern ourselves about a Christian’s death 
IMalem Chadily, however, sobitter as atheological op¬ 
ponent, showed now the influence of a milder spirit, 
and said ,—“ No, God has preserved him; let us 
not abandon himand Maramy declared,—■“ His 
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heart told him what to do.” They therefore moved 
on slowly till alwut midnight, when they passed the 
Afandara frontier in a state of seven* suffering; but 
the major met with much kindness from a dethroned 
prinee, Alai Aleegamy, who, seeing his wounds fes¬ 
tering undi'r the rough woollen eloak which formed 
his only covering, took off his own trousers and gav<‘ 
them to him. 

The Arabs lost forty-five of their numlwr, 1 k*- 
sid(*s their chief; the .survivors were in a niis(‘rabl<' 
plight, most of th(*m wounded, some mortally, and 
all deprived of their camels and the n'st of their 
projierty. Renouncing their ^ride, they were obliged 
to supplicate from ilarca Gana a handful of corn to 
keep them from starving. The Sultan of Alandara, 
in whose cause they had suffered, treated them with 
the utmost contumely, which perhaps thej* might 
deserve, but certainly not from him. De(*p sorrow 
was afterwards felt in Fezzan w'hcn th(*y arrived in 
this deplorable condition and reported the fall of 
their chief, who was there almost idolized. A na¬ 
tional song was composed on the occasion, which the 
following extract w'ill show to be marked by great 
depth of feeling, and not devoid of poetical beauty; 

“ Oh! trust not to the gun and the sword: The 
spear of the unbeliever prevails! 

“Boo Khalloom, the good and the brave, has 
fadlenl Who shall now be safe.!* Even ks the moon 
amongst the little stars, so was Boo Khalloom 
amongst men! Where shall Fezzan now look for 
her protector.!" Alen hang their heads in sorrow, 
while women wring their hands, rending the air 
with their cries! As a shepherd is to his flock, so 
was Boo Khalloom to Fezzan! 

“Give him songs! Give him music! What 
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words can equal his praise? liis heart W!is as larpe 
as tile Desert! Jiis eoflers were like the rieli over, 
flow! lies from the udder of tlie sh<!-eainel, eomfort- 
iiie and iiourishine tliose around him! 

“ Even as the flowers without rain perish in the 
field, so will the Fi'zzaners dniop; for Doo Khal- 
looni returns no more. 

“ IIis liody lies in the land of the heathen ! The 
jioisnned arrow of the unheliever prevails ! 

“ Oh ! trust not to the enn and the sword ! The 
spear of the heathen eoiHiuere ! Uoo Ivhalloom, the 
eood and the hrave, has fallen ! AV’ho shall now 
lie safe ?” 

The Sheik of IJornou was <-onsideral)ly morti¬ 
fied by the result of this expedition, and the mise¬ 
rable fifrure made by his troops, tbough be soujrht 
to throw the chief blaini' on the Jlandara part of 
the ariuanient. lie now invited the major to ac- 
I'oinpany an expedition against the Mungas, a rehi'l 
triln; on his outer border, on wliich occasion he was 
to employ his native band of Kanemboo sp<‘armen, 
wdio, he trusted, would redeem the military reputa¬ 
tion of the monarchy. Major Denham was always 
ready to go wherever he had a chance of seeing the 
manners and scenery of Africa. The sheik took 
the field, attended by bis armoitr-hearer, his drum¬ 
mer fantastically dressed in a straw hat with ostrich- 
feathers, ahd followed by three wives, whose heads 
and persons were wrapped up in brown silk robes, 
and each h'd by a eunuch. lie was preceded by 
five green and red flags, on each of which were ex¬ 
tracts from the Koran, written in letters of gold. 
Etiquette even required that the sultan should fol¬ 
low with his unwieldy pomp, having a harem, and 
atUmdance much more numerous ; while /rum- 
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frums, or ^yooden trumpets, were continually sound, 
ed before him. This inunareli is too dignified to fight 
in person; but his guards, tlie swollen and overloaded 
figures formerly described, enveloped in multiplied 
folds, and groaning beneath the weight of jwnderous 
amulets, juoduced themselves as warriors, though 
manifestly unfit to liice any ri'al danger. 

The route lay along tin; lianks of (he river Yeou, 
called also Gamharou, through a country naturally 
fertile and delightful, but j)resenting a dismal pic¬ 
ture of the^desolation occasioned by African war¬ 
fare : The 'expedition pa^ed through upwards of 
thirty ^wns, completely destroyed by the Fellatas 
in their last inroad, and of which all the inhabitants 
had been eilhcsr killed or carried into slavery. These 
fine plains were now overgrown with forests and 
thickets, in which grew tamarind and other trees, 
producing delicate fruits; while large bands of mon¬ 
keys, called by the Arabs “ enchanted men,” filled 
the woods with their cries. Here, too, was found 
Old Birnie, the ancient but now desolate capital, 
evidently much larger than any of the present cities, 
covering five or six miles with its ruins. They 
passed also pambarou, formerly the favourite resi¬ 
dence of the sultans, where the remains of a palace 
and of two mosqueS gave an id(<a of civilization su¬ 
perior to any thing that had yet been seen in In¬ 
terior Africa. There were left in this country only 
small detached villages, the inhabitants of which re¬ 
mained fixed to them.by local attachment, in spite 
of constant predatory inroads by the Tuaricks, who 
carried off their friends, tlieir children, and cattle. 
They have recourse to one mode of defence, which 
consists in digging a number of bUtqmts, or large 
.pits; these they cover w'ith a false surfai« of sods 
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iind grass, into whicli the Tuarick, with his horse, 
plunges bcfon? he is aware, and is received at tJie 
liottom upon sharp-pointed stakes, which often kill 
botli on the s[)ot. Unluckily, harinless travellers 
are equally liable to fall into these living graves. 
Major Uenliain was jH-trified with horror to find 
how near In; had apj)roaeht!d to several of them ; 
iiide(“d one of his servants stepped upon tlie deceit¬ 
ful covering, and was saved only by an almost mi¬ 
raculous spring. It seems wonderful that the sheik 
.should not have endeavoured to restore some kind 
of security to this [wrtion o^’ his subjects. Mid to re- 
people thos(‘ fine but deserted regioirs. 

The trooi)s that had been seen liiisUming in par¬ 
ties to the scene of action, were miustered at Kab- • 
•shary, a town which the M ungas had nearly de¬ 
stroyed. The slu'ik made a review of his favourite 
I'orces, the Kanemiwo s])earmen, 9000 strong. They 
were really a very savage and military-looking host, 
<-ntii’cly naked, except a girdle of goat-skin with 
the hair hanging down, and a piece of cloth wrap¬ 
p'd round the head. They carried laifge wgoden 
shields, shaped like a Gothic window, with which 
they warded off the arrows of the eneinj', wfiile they 
i.rcssed forward to attack with their spears. Un¬ 
like almost all other barbarous armies, they kept a 
regular night-watch, passing the cry every half-hour 
along the line* and at any alarm raising a united 
yell, which was truly frightful. At the review they 
])assed in tribes before the sheik, to whom they 
showed the most enthusiastic attachment, kneeling 
on the ground and kissing his feet. The Mungas, 
again, were described as terrible antagonists, har¬ 
dened by conflict with the Tuaricks, fighting on 
loot with poisoned arrows longer and more deadly 



than those of the Fcllatas.—The proup in the ae. 
companying plate shows the three noted military 
diaracters,—the liornou horseman, tile Kanemboo 
speacpian, and the Munga liowrman. 

The sultan, however, eontemplated other means of 
securing, success, placing his main reliance on his 
powers as a Mohammedan doctor and writer. Three 
successive nights were spent in inscribing upon lit. 
tie scraps of paper figures or words, destined to exer¬ 
cise a magical influence upon the rt'bel host; and 
their effect was heightened by the display of sky-rock¬ 
ets, supplied by Major Denham. Tidings of his being 
. thus enjoyed were conveyed to the camp, when the 
M ungas, stout and fierce warriors who never shrunk 
from an enemy, yielded to the power of superstition, 
and felt all their strength withered. It seemed to 
them that their arrows were blunted, their quivers 
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brokcu, their hearts struck lyith sickness and fear ; 
in short, tliat to oppo^p a ^eik .of the Koran who 
(•ould iuroniplisli such wonders was alike rain and 
iminous. They came in by hundreds, Jwwing them¬ 
selves to tlu! ground, and casting sand on their heads, 
in tok<-n of tlie most abject submission. At length 
Malem Fanamy, the leader of, the rebellion, saw 
that resistance was hopeless. After vain overtures 
of conditiomil submission, he appeared in person, 
mounted on a white horse, with 1000 followers. 
He was elotluid in rags, and having fallen prostrate, 
was about to pour sand on his head, when the sul¬ 
tan,. iiKslc'ad of permitting this humiliation, caused 
eight robes of line cotton cloth, one afUT another, to 
be thrown over him, and his head to be wrapped in 
Egyptian turbans till it was swelled to six time's its 
natural size, and no longer resembled any thing hu¬ 
man. Hysueh signal honours the sheik gained the 
hearts of those w’hom his pen had subdued ; and 
this wise policy enabh'd him not only to overcome 
the resistance' of this formidable triln*, but to con¬ 
vert tlieni into supporters and bulwarks of his power. 

lilajor Denham, who always sought with lauda¬ 
ble zeal to pt'netrate into every t'orner of Afrira, 
'.ow found his way in another direction: He had 
lu'ard niutdi of the Hilary, a great, river flowing into 
Lake Tcliad, on whose' banks the kingdom of Log- 
gun was situifted. After several delays, he set out 
on the 2;W January 1824, in company with Mr 
Toole, a spirited yomig voluutee'r, who, journeying 
by way of Tripoli and Mourzouk, had thence cross¬ 
ed the Dwert to join him. The travellers passed 
through Atigornou and Angala, and arrived at 
Showy, where they saw the river, which really 
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proved to l>e a magnificpiit stream, fully, half a mile 
broad, and flowing at the rate of two or three miles 
an hour. They deseeiided it through a suceession 
of noble reaches, bordered with fine woods and a 
profusion of variously-tinted and aromatic plants. 
At length it opened into the wide expansi' of the 
Tchad; after viewing which they again ascended 
and reaeherl tlu' capital of Loggun, beneath whose 
high walls the river xvas seen flow'ing in majestic 
beauty. Major Denham entered, and found a 
handsome city, with a street as wide as Pall-Mall, 
and liordered by large dwellings having spacious 
areas in front. Having ])roeeeded to the palaet^ for 
the purpose of visiting the sovereign, hi- was led 
through several dark rooms into a wide and crowd¬ 
ed court, at om> end of which a lattice ojiened, and 
showed a pile of silk ro.bes stretched on a carpi't, 
amid which two eyes became gradually visible : this 
was the sultan. On his appearance there arose a 
tumult of horns and frumfrums ; while all tin' at¬ 
tendants threw themselves jirostrate, easting sand 
on their heads. In a voice whii'h tin' court-fashion 
of Loggun re(|uired to he scarcely audilde, the mo¬ 
narch inquired illajor Deiiliam’s object in (wming 
to this country, ob.'-cning, that, if it was to purchase 
handsome female slaves, he nis'd go no farther, since 
he himself had hundreds who could Ik- aflbrded at a 
very easy rate. This overture w as rejt'ctetl on other 
grounds than the price; yet, notwithstanding so 
decided a proof of barbarism, the Logguni“se were 
found a ptnijile more advanced in the arts of peace 
than any hitherto seen in Africa. Uy a studied 
neutrality, they avoided involving themselves in 
the dreadful wars which had desolated the neigh- 
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Iwurins! (•(uintrics. Manufacturing imlustry was 
lionoiircd, and tlic cloths woven here were superior 
to those of Bornou, hcing finely dyed witli indigo, 
and hcautifully glazed. There was evani a current 
coin made of iron, somewhat in the form of a horse¬ 
shoe ; and rude as this was, noiv of their neighbours 
pos,sessed any thing similar. Tlie ladies were iiand- 
•some, intelligeiil, and of a lively air and carri.age ; 
but, besides |iushing their frankness to excess, their 
general (h nieaiKiur was by ia> means scrii]>uIous. 
Thi'y used, ill partii'ular, the utino.st diligence in 
•Stealing from ^lajor Denham’s person every thing 
that could be reached, even searching the pockets of 
Ills trousers; and, viitli detected, only laughed, 
and called to each oilaa- how sharp he wa.s. But 
tht‘ darkest fealun' of savage life was disch.scd, when 
the su’tan and his son each .sent to .solicit poison 
•• that would not lie,” to Ix' used against the other. 
The latter even accompanied the request w'ith a briU- 
of three lowly black damsels, and ridiculed tlu; hor¬ 
ror which was expressed at the jtroposal. 

The Loggunese live in a country abounding in 
grain and cattle, and divi-rsilicd with forests of lofty 
acacias and many Ix'autifiil shrub.s. Its chief scourge 
consists in tlu‘ millions of tormenting insects which 
I’ll the atmosphere, making it scarcely possible to go 
into the ojien air at mid-day without being thrown 
into a fever; jndeed, children have been killed by 
their stings. The natives build one house within 
another to proteet themselves against this scourge : 
while some kindle a large fire of wet straw and sit 
in the smoko: but this remedy seems worse than 
the evil it is meant to obviate. 

iMajor Denham was iiiueli distressed on this jour- 
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ney by the death of his companion Mr Toole; and 
ho could no longer delay his return when he learn- 
ed that the Begharmis, with a largi’ army, were 
crossing the Shary to attack Bornoii. S<M)n after 
his arrival at Kouka the sheik led out his troops, 
which he mustered on tlie plain of Angala, and was 
there furiously attacked hyodOO Begharmis, led by 
200 chiefs. Tht" Begharmi cavalry are stout fierce- 
looking men, and lx)th riders and Jiorses still more 
thoroughly eased in mail than those of Bornou : hut 
their courage, when brought to tlie j)roof, is nearly 
on a level. The sheik encountered them with his 
Kanemboo spearmen and a small hand of musket- 
wrs, when, after a sharfi conflict, th<‘ whole of this 
mighty host Avas thrown into tlie most disorderly 
flight; even the Bomou cavalry joine<l in the pur¬ 
suit. Seven .sons of the sultan, and almost ail the 
diiefs fell; 200 of their favourite wives were taken, 
many of whom were of exquisite beauty. 

Mr Tyrwhit, a genth'inan sent out by govern¬ 
ment to stnmgtheu the parly, arrived on tlx* 20th 
May, and on the 22d delivered to the sheik a num¬ 
ber of presents, which wer<‘ recidved with the high¬ 
est satisfa(;tion. In company with this gentleman. 
Major Denham, eager to explore Africa still farther, 
took advantage of another expedition undertaken 
against a tribe of Shouaa Arabs, distinguished by 
the name of La Sala,—a raeti of amphibious shep¬ 
herds who inhabit certain islands along the soiith- 
.astern shore's of the Tchad. These spots aflbrd rich 
pasture; while the water is so shallow, that, by 
knowing the channels, the natives can ride without 
difficulty from one island to the other. Barca Gana 
led 1000 men on this expedition, and was joined by 
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400 of a Shouaa tribe, called Dugganalis, enemies 
to the La Salas. Thes»; allies presented human na¬ 
ture under a more pleasing aspect than it had yet 
been seen in any part of (k-ntral Africa. They de¬ 
spise the negro nations, and all who live in houses, 
and still more in (Uties; while they themselves reside 
in tents of skin, in circular camps, which they move 
periodically from jdace to place. They live in simple 
plenty on the produce of their Hocks and herd.s, ce. 
lehrate thi'ir joys and sorrows in extemfx)rarv jKietry, 
and seem to in- united by the stn)ngest ties of do¬ 
mestic alfection. Tahr, their chi<‘l', having closely 
examined our traveller as to the motives of his jour¬ 
ney.’said, “And have* you been three years fixnn 
your home? Are not your eyes dimmed with strain¬ 
ing to the north, where all your thoughts must ever 
1 k' ? If my eyes do not see the wife and cliihlren of 
my iieart for ten days, they are flowing with tears 
when they should be closed in sleep.” On taking 
ieav e, Tahr’s parting wish was, May you die at 
your own tents, and in the arms of your wife and 
laniiiy !” TJiis chief might hav<! sat for the picture 
of a patriarch: his fine serious exj)ressive counte¬ 
nance, large features, and long bushy beard, alford- 
eil a favourable spc'cimen of his tribe. 

The united forces now marched to the shores of 
ilic l.ake, and began to reconnoitre the islands on 
which the Sly}uaas with their cattle and cavalry 
were stationed; but the experienced eye of Barca 
tiana soon discerned that the channel, though shal¬ 
low, was full of holes, and had a muddy, diiceitful 
appearance. lie proposed, therefore, to delay the 
attack till a resoluU! band of Kanemboo s{)earmen 
should arrive and lead the way. The lowing, how.. 
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ever, of the nvunerous lierds, and tlic bleatin^f the 
flocks on tlio green islands which *lay hcfiire them, 
excited in the troops a degree ti^Aunger as well 
as of military ardour, that was qd% irrepressihle. 
They called out, “ What! be so near them and not 
eat them ? No, no; let us on; this night these flocks 
and women shall be ours!” Barca Gana sufferi!(l 
hiinwlf to be hurried away, and jtlunged in among 
the foremost. Soon, however, the troops began to 
sink into tbe holes or stick in the mud ; their guns 
and )K)wder were wetted, and became useless ; while 
th<‘ enemy, who knew every ste[), and could ride 
through the water as quickly as on land, at (»nce 
charged the invaders in front, and sent round a de¬ 
tachment to take them in tbe rear. The assault 
was accordingly soon changed into a di.sgraceful 
flight, in which those who had bc<'n the loudest 
in urging to this rash onset set the t'Xiiinple. Barca 
(iana, w'ho bad boasted himself invulnerabli', was 
deeply wounded through his coat-of-mail and four 
cotton tobes, and with diflicuity rescued by his chiefs 
from five La SaJa horsenicji who had vowed his 
death. The army returned to their quarters in di.s. 
apjtoititnicnt and iMsniay, and with a severe loss. 
During the wliole night the Dugganah women were 
heard bewailing their husbands who had fallen, in 
dirges coinpttseu foi the occasion, and with plaintive 
notes, which could not be listened fo without the 
deepest sympathy. Major Denham tvas deterred 
by this disaster from making any farther attempt to 
penetrate to tin; eastern shores of the Tchad. 

The Biddoomahs are pother tribe who inhabit 
extensive atid rugged islands in the interior of the 
lake, amid its deep waters, which they navigate 
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with nearly 1000 large boats. They neither culti¬ 
vate the ground Wr rear flocks or herds, while their 
manners appet^ to our traveller the rudest and 
most savage db.serv(!d even among Africans,—the 
Miisgow always excepted. They have adopted as 
a religious creed, that God, having withheld from 
them corn and cattle, which the nations aroui^ en¬ 
joy, hiks given in their sttead stren^h and courage, 
to he em|)loyed in taking these g<jod things from all 
in whose j«)ss:‘ssion they may he found. To this Ih'- 
lief they act up in the most devouf manner, spread¬ 
ing terror and desolation over all the shores of this 
inland sea ; no part of which, ('ven in the immediate 
vicinity of the great capTlals, is for a moment secure 
from their ravages. The most funverful and war¬ 
like of the Hornou sovereigns, finding among their 
suhjis-ts neither the re(|uisile skill nor experience in 
navigation, make no attempt to cojh' with the Hid- 
doomahs on their watery domains; and thus give 
up the lake to their undisputed sway. 

W'hile Denham was thus traversing, in every 
dins-tion, Hornou and the surrounding countries, 
Clapperton and Oudney were proceeding through 
Houssa, by a route less varied and hazardous in¬ 
deed, but disc-losing forms both of nature and of 
o'lciety fully as interesting. They departed from 
Kouka on the 14th December 18il3, and, after pass¬ 
ing the site of»01d Biniie, fotmd the banks of the 
Yeou fertile, and diversified with towns and villa¬ 
ges. On entering Katagum, the most easterly Fel- 
lata province, they observed a superior style of cul¬ 
ture ; two crops of wheatabcing raised in one season 
by irrigation, and the grain stored in covered sheds, 
elevated from the ground on posts. The country to 
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tlie south was coverod with oxtcnsive swamps and 
mountains, tenanted by rude and pa^n trila's, who 
furnish to the Failiiful an inexhaustible suj)ply of 
slaves. Th(! praetiee of iravellint! with a earavan 
was found very ad\ antageous, from the mutual help 
afforded, as well as from the good report.s spread by 
the merehant.s respeetiiift their Euro|)eaii eompa. 
nions. In Boruou tlie.se last had been viewed witli 
alnuKt unmingled horror; and, for having eaten 
their bread under the extremest neeessity. a man 
had hi.s t<'Stimony rep'eled in a court of justice. 
.Some young Bornouesi- ladies, who accosted itlajor 
Denham, having ventured to say a word in hi.s fa¬ 
vour, an attendant matron (’xehiinied,—“ Be silent! 
he is an uncircumcised (^affre,—neither wiishes nor 
prays; cats pork and will go to hell ;” upon which 
the others sereamed and ran off. But in lloussa 
this horror was not so great, ami was mingled with 
the beii»!f that they po.ssess(‘d supernatural powers. 
Not only did the sick come in crowds expecting to 
be cured, but the ladies .solicited amulets to restore 
their ))eauty, t.-; jwserve the affections of their lovers, 
and even to destroy a haled rival. The son of the 
governor of Kano having called upon (llapperton, 
stated it as ilio conviction of the whole city and his 
own, tliat the English had the power of converting 
men into as.ses, goats, and monkeys, and likewise 
that by rciuling in bis book he eou.y at any time 
eommut<- a handful of earth into gold. The travel¬ 
ler having dtsdared to him the difficulty he often 
found in procuring Iwth asses and gold, induced him, 
with trembling hands, to taste a mp of tea; when 
he became more composed, and made a sort of re- 
lantation of his errors. 
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As the caravan procc<!(Jcd they met many otlier 
travellers, and found sittiiif; aloiis the road numerous 
females, sell!ng potatoes, beans, bits of roasted meat, 
and waU'r with an infusion of gussuls-grains; and 
when th (7 stopped at any jilaee for the night, the 
people erowdwl in such numbers as to form a little 
fair, (’lapperton attracted tlie notice of many of 
the Fellata ladies, wiio, after examinini; him closely, 
deelan-d, that had he only been less white, his ex¬ 
ternal appearance might tune merited a|)j)robation. 

The travellers passeil through Hansan. a great 
maVket-plaee dividecl into three di.stiiicl towns, and 
Katugiim, the strongly-fortified capital of the pro- 
vitiee, containing alMUit IUMHI inluibit,ints. Thence 
they proceeded to iMurmur, where the severe illness 
under wliich Dr Oudney had long laboured came 
to a risis. Though now in the last stage of con¬ 
sumption, be insisted on eontinuiiig bis journey, 
and with the aid of bis servant hail been siijiported 
to Ids eainel, when (dappiTton, seeing the ghast¬ 
liness of death on his couiitmianee, insisted on re¬ 
placing him in his tiTit ; wluTe soon after, without 
a groan, he breathed his last. Ilis eompaniun caused 
him to he buried with the honours of the country: 
The Iwdy was washed, wrapped in turban-shawls, 
aiid a wall of clay built round the grave to jiroteet 
it from wild leasts,- two sheep also were killed and 
distributed iinfbng the poor. 

Kaiungwa, the first town of Iloussa Proper, and 
the next on the routt*, is situaliKl in a country well 
enelost'd and under high cultivation. To the soutli 
is an extensive range of rocky hills, amid which is 
the town of Zangeia, with its buildings picturesquely 
scattered over masses of rock. Clapperton passed 
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also Girkwa, near a river of the same name, which 
appears to come from these hills, and to fall into the 
Yeou. 

Two days after, he entered Kano, the Ghana of 
Edrisi, and wliie.li is now, as it wiis (KK) years ago, 
the chief eommereial city of Iloussa and of all Cen¬ 
tral Africa. V'et it disaj)poiiite<l our traveller on 
liis first entry, and for a quarter of a mile scarcely 
appeared a city at all. Even in its more crowded 
quarters, the houses rose generally in clusters, sepa. 
rated hy large stagnant jaiols. The inhabited part, 
on the whole, did not eomiirise more than a fourth 
of the sjmee enclosed by the walls, the rest isinsist. 
ing of fields, gardens, and swamps; however, as the 
whole circuit is fifteen miles, there is space for a 
pojiulation moderately estimated to be bi-tween 
30,000 and 40,0(M). The market is held on a neck 
of land la*tween two swamps, by which, during the 
rains, it is entirely overflow'cd; but in the dry 
season it is covered with sheds of bamiMw, arranged 
into regular streets. Dilferent quarters are allotted 
for the several kinds of goods; some for cattle, 
others for vegetables; while fruits of various descrip¬ 
tions, so much ricgleeted in Bornou, are here dis¬ 
played in profusion. The fine cotton fabrics of the 
TOuntry are sold either in webs, or in what are call¬ 
ed (obes and lurkadecu, with rich silken strips or 
borders ready to be added. Among" the favourite 
articles are goora or kolla nuts, which are called 
African colTee, btdng supposed to giveapeculiar relish 
to the water drunk after them; and crude antimony, 
with whose black tint every eyebrow in Houssa 
must be dyed. The Arabs also dispose here of sun- 
d^ •commodities that have become obsolete in the 
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north; the cast-olT dresses of the Mamelukes and 
other great men, and old sword-blades from Malta. 
But the busiest s(!ene is the slave-market, eomposed 
of two long ranges of sheds, one for mules and 
another for females. These jioor creatures are seated 
in rows, de<!ked out for exhibition ; the buyer seru- 
tinir.es them as iiieidy as a jnirehaser with us does a 
horse, inspecting the tongue, tei'th, eye.s, and limbs, 
making them cough and perform various movements, 
to ascertain if there be any thing unsound ; and in 
<».se of a blemish appearing, or even without a.ssign. 
ingarea.son, he may return them within three days. 
As .soon as the slaves are .sold, the ex])o.ser gets back 
their (inery, to be einpR)ye(i iti oriiauienting others. 
Most of the ea))tives purchased at Kano are e-onvey- 
ed across the Desert, during which tlu'ir masters 
endeavour to keej* up thi'ir spirits by an assurance 
that, on passing its lM)uiidary, they will be set free 
and dre.sstal in red, whicli tln-y account the gayest 
of colours. Supplies, however, often fail in this 
drc'ary journey,—a want felt first by the slaves, 
many of whom [K'rish with luuiger and fatigue. 
Clapperton heard the doleful tale of a mother who 
had s(“en her child daslmd to the ground, while she 
herself was compelled by the lash to drag on an ex- 
I.austed frame. Yet when at all tolerably treated, 
they are very gay,—an observation generally made 
in regard to aiaves; but this gayety, arising only 
from the alwence of thought, probably conceals niucli 
secret wretchedness. 

The regulations of the market of Kano seem to be . 
good, and strictlyobserved : A sheik superintends the 
police, and is said even to fix the prices. The dyMm, 
or brokers, are men of somewhat high diaracter; 
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packages of goods an? often sold unopened, Ix'aring 
merely their mark. If the purchaser afterwards 
finds any defect, he returns it to the agent, who 
must grant comjwnsatioii. The niediuin of exchange 
is not cloth as in Bornou, nor iron as in Loggun. 
but cowries, or little sln-lis l)rought from the coast, 
tw'otity of which are worth a halfiH'iiriy, and 400 
make a shilling; so that, in paying a |K)und ster¬ 
ling, one has to count over 9(KKt cowries. Our 
couiitryniaii adinirt>.s this currency, as excluding all 
attein])ts at forgery ; but really we should think its 
use very tedious and inconvenient. Amid so many 
strangers there is ample room for the trade of the 
restaurateur, whi<4i is carried on hy a female seated 
on the ground, with a mat on her knees, on which 
arespread vegetables, gussub-water, and bits of roast¬ 
ed meat about the size of a penny; these she retails 
to her customers squatted around her. The killing 
of a Imllock forms a sort of festival at Kano; its 
horns are dyed red with henna, drums are lH‘at, and 
a crow'd collech:d, who, if they approve; of the ap¬ 
pearance' and condition of the animal, readily be¬ 
come pure'hase'rs, 

Boxing in Ilemssa, like wre'stling in Bornou, forms 
a favourite- e-xercise* and the grand national spectacle. 
Clapperton, leaving heard much e)f the fawy of Ka¬ 
no, intimated his willingness to pay for a perform- 
ane-e, which was forthwith arrangeei. The whole 
body of butchers attended, and acted as masters of 
the c(;re;monies; while;, as soon as the tidings spread, 
girls left their pitchers at the wells, the; marke;t-people 
threw down their baskets, and an immense crowd 
Was assembled. The ring being formed, and drums 
beat, the performers first came forward singly, ply- 
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ing their muscles like a iiiusiciHii tunimj his instru¬ 
ment, and each calling out to the hystaiidcrs,—“ I 
am a hyena! T am a lion ! I can kill all that up. 
pose me!” After altout Uvoiity had shown off in 
this manner, they came forward in pairs, wearing 
only a leathern girdh;, and with their hands mullled 
in numerous folds of country cloth. It was first as¬ 
certained that they were not mutual friends; after 
whi<-h, they closed with the utmost fury, aiming 
their blows at the most mortal i irts, its the pit of 
the stomach, hi'iieath the ribs, ir under the ear; 
they even endeavoured to seoo out the eyes; sf> 
that, in sj)ite of etery preeauiioi , the match often 
terminated in the dearii of one f tin; combatants. 
Wnenever tdap|K'rton saw the affair verging to such 
an issue, he gave orders to sto]i: and, alter seeing 
si.v pairs exhibit, paid the hire ind broke up the 
metiting. 

From Kano he set out under the guidance of Mo¬ 
hammed Jollie, leader of an extensive caravan in¬ 
tended for Saekatoo, capital of the 8ultau of the 
Fellatas. The country was j)erhaps the finest in 
Afri<!a, being under high cultivation, diversified with 
groves of noble trees, and traversed in a picturesqitt' 
manner by ridges of granite. The manners of tin' 
people, too, were phasing and pastoral. At many 
dear springs gushing from the rocks young women 
were drawing water. As an excuse for eiigagitig in 
talk, our traveller asked several times for the means 
of queiiehing his thirst. “Bending gracefully on 
one knee, and displaying at the same time teeth of 
pearly whiteness, and eyes of the blackest lustrej 
they presented a gourd, and appeared highly de¬ 
lighted when I thanked them for their civility, re^ 
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marking to ono anotlior, ‘ Did you hear tBe white 
man thank me?’” But the scene was eliaiiged on 
reaching the borders of tlie provinces of^oolier and 
Zarafra, which were in a slate of relx'llion against 
Saitkatoo: Tiie utmost alarm at that moment pre¬ 
vailed ; men and women, witii their hullm'ks, asses, 
and cami ls, all struggled to he foremost, every one 
crying out, “ Wo to the wretch that falls la-hind ! 
he will Ih' sure to ineiit an unhap|>y end at the hands 
of the (iooherites.” There was danger even of lie- 
ing thrown down and trampled to death hy the bul¬ 
locks, which were furiously rushing l>ackward and 
forward ; however, through the unremitting care of 
the escort, (lla|)pertoii made Itis way safely, though 
not without much fatigue and annoyance, along this 
perilous frontier. 

On the Kith Hlarch 1824, after ]>a.s.sing through 
the hilly district of Kamoon, the valh'ys Iwgan to 
open, and crowds of pwide were st'en thronging to 
market with wood, onions, indigo, and other com¬ 
modities. This indicated the approach to Sackatoo, 
which they soon saw' from the top of a hill, and en¬ 
tered about noon. A multitude flockt^ to see tin? 
V'hite man, and riveived him with cheers of wel¬ 
come. 'I'he sultan had not yet returm-d from a 
slave-hunl; hut the frndado, or minister, p'rformed 
hand.somely the honours of the place. Next day 
the chief arrived, and instantly sent f'T Clapperton. 
The palace, as usual in Africa, consisted of a sort of 
enclosed towm, with an opim quadrangle in front. 
The stranger, on entering the gate*, was conducted 
through three huts serving as guard-houses, after 
whidl he found Sultan Bello seat(>d on a small car¬ 
pet in a painted and ornamented cottage. Bello 
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had a 4 iob](* and oomnianding figtiro, witli a liigh 
forehead and large black eyes. lie gave tlie travel¬ 
ler a heartjr welcome, and, after inquiring the parti¬ 
culars of his journey, j)roc(‘e<led to s(‘rious affairs. 
He produced books belonging to Alajor Uenhara, 
which had been tak<‘ii in the disastroas battle of 
Dirkulla; and, though he e.xprc.ssed a feeling of 
dissatisfaction at the major’s presence on that occa. 
sion, readily acc(>pte<l an a[)ology, and restor<‘d the* 
volumes, lie only asktsl to have the suhjeet of each 
explained, and to hear thi' sound of the language, 
which he declared to be iH-autiful. He then began 
to press tdapperton with tlieological questions, and 
showed himself not \Wiolly unaciiuainted with the 
coiUrovt-rsies which have agitated the (.diristian 
world ; indeed, he soon went beyond the depth of 
his visiter, who was obliged to own that he was 
not ver-sanf in the abstriistT mysteries of divinity. 

Tin' sultan now o(teiied a frequent and familiar 
Mnnmunicatioii with the English envoy, in which 
he displayasi a good deal of information. The as¬ 
tronomical instruments, from which, as from imple¬ 
ments of magic, many of his attendants started with 
horror, were examined by the luoiiiircli with an in¬ 
telligent eye. On being shown the planisphere, he 
proved his knowledge of the p'anets, and even of 
many of the constellations, by repeating their Ara¬ 
bic names, 'fhe telescope, which presented objects 
inverted—the compass, by which he could always 
turn to the east in praying—and the sextant, which 
he called “ the looking-glass of the sun,” excited 
pe<;uliar interest. Being desirous to see an observa-* 
tion performed with the latter inslrument, Clap- 
perton, who had lost the key of the artificial horizon, 
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asked a dagger to break it ojm'd ; upon which the 
sultan started, and lialf drew his sword, trendding 
violently. Tlie other very prudently took no notice 
of this, but quietly opened the Ih)x, when the exhi¬ 
bition soon dispelled all unfavourable impressions. 
The sultan, however, inquired with evident jea¬ 
lousy into some [joints of English history that had 
come to his knowliKlge; as, the conquest of India, 
which the traveller endeavourinl to represent as a 
mere arrangement to protivt the natives, and parti¬ 
cularly the Moslem jjopulation. The attack on Al¬ 
giers Ijeingalso alluded to, was justly declared to have 
been made solely on account of her atrocious piracies, 

Sackatoo appean'cl to Clapperton the most popu¬ 
lous city h(! had seen in the interior of Africa. The 
houses stand more close than in most other towns 
of lloussa, and are laid out regularly in well-built 
streets. It is surrounded by a wall Ijctween twenty 
and thirty feet high, with twelve gates, which are 
punctually shut at sunset. The dwellings of the 
principal inhabitants consist of clu,ster$ of cottages 
and flat-roofed houses, in the Moorish style, en¬ 
closed by high walls. There are two mosques, one 
of which, then building, was IKK) feet long, adorned 
with numerous pillars of wood plastered with clay, 
and highly ornamented. 

Clapperton, desirous to accomplish his main ob¬ 
ject, solicited a guide to the western»c<nmtries and 
the Gulf of Benin. By this route he might investi¬ 
gate the course of the Niger and the fate of Park; 
he might also pave the way for a commercial inter¬ 
course, which would be of some benefit to Britain, 
and of great advantage to Africa. The sultan at 
first gave assurances of permission and aid in tra- 
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veiling through every part of liis dominions; hut 
when our eountryinan specified Nyffe, on the hanks 
of tlie Niger, Vouri, wliere the f)aj)ers of Park wert' 
reiwrted to 1 m‘ kept, Uakah aiul Fundah, where 
that river was said to fall into the sea, the courtiers 
began to demur. Professing solicitude for his safe¬ 
ty, they reprt^seuted that the season was becoming 
unfavourable, and that rebellion and civil war were 
raging to such a pitch in these countries as to make 
even tin- mighty protection of Sultan Bello insuffi¬ 
cient for his security, t'lapfs-rbnj strongly sus|)ect- 
ed that this change was produced by the machina¬ 
tions of the Arabs, and particularly of Alohammed 
(loi’nsoo, their chief, notwithstanding the warm de¬ 
clarations of friendship made by that personage. 
Tht'v were supposed to 1 h‘ apprehensive, tliat, were 
a ( immunieation opened with the western coast. 
Interior Africa might be supplitd with Europt'an 
goods by that shorter route, instead of being brought 
by llu'mselves across the D(!sert. Perhaps these sus¬ 
picions were groundless; for the state of the country 
was afterw'ardsfoundtobe, if jwssible, worse than had 
Ikioi! di'scribed, and tin- ravages of the Fellatas so ter- 
ribh', that any one coming from among tlteni was 
likely to experience a v«‘ry disagreeable reception. 
i ndeed, it may be suspected that the sultan must 
have bi'en a good deal embarrassed by the simplicity 
with whiciflys guest listened to his pompous lioast- 
ing as to the extent of his empire, and by the ear¬ 
nestness 'vith which he entniated him to name one 
of his seaports where the English might land, when 
it is certain that he had not a town which was not 
some hundred miles distant from the coast. To 
prevent the disclosure of this fact, which must have 
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taken place had our traveller proei-eded in thift di- 
reetioHi might be an additional motive for refusing 
his sanction. In short it was linally announced to 
ClapjK'rton, that no escort could he found to accom¬ 
pany him on so rash an enterprise, and that he could 
return to England only by retracing his steps. 

Here thi‘ traveller obtained an aeeount of Park’s 
death, very closely eorresjM)iiding with the state¬ 
ment given by Ainadi Fatouina. The Niger, it ap¬ 
pears, called here the Quorra, after jiassing Timbuc- 
too, turns to the south, and flows in that direction 
till It ero.sses the parallel of .Saekatoo, only a few 
day.s’ journey to the westward; hut whether it 
reached the seti.or. making an iinmeiise circuit,’I k‘- 
came the Shary, and poured itself into the basin of 
the Tchad, were points on which his informants 
varied greatly. 

Returning by a difb-rent route, (dapperton visit¬ 
ed Zirmie, the capital of Zamfra, ii kind of otitlaw- 
(h1 city, the inhabitants of w hieh are esteemed the 
greatest rogues in Ilotissa. and where all runaway 
slaves find proteetion. He passi-d also through Kash- 
na or ('a.s.sitia, the nietrojs.ii.! of a kingdom which, 
till the rise of the Kellata power, ruled over all Africa 
from Rornoti to the Niger. In its present subject 
and fallen .state, tin* iiihabited [)art does not cover a 
tenth of the wide circuit enclosed by its walls ; yet 
a con.siderabl<! tra<le is still carried on with the Tua- 
ricks, or with caravans coming across tin; Desert by 
the rente of Ghadamis and Tuat. Here our travel¬ 
ler met with much kind7ie.s.s from Iladgi Ahmet, a 
powerful and wealthy Arab chief, who even took 
him into his seraglio, and desired him, out of fifty 
black damsels, to make his choice,—a complai- 
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sanrt*, notliing rc.scinlding whicli had <!ver iK-for*' 
iMHiii shown by a Mussulman. But our eountrv- 
inan, laiing iiidis)toscfl. only piokcd out an anriont 
inaidon to serve as a nurse. 

Lieutenant (’lapj)erton rejoined Major Denham 
at Kouka, wlienei'lln'y set out, and reerossed the 
Desert in the latter part of l!{2d. Tliey reaehed 
Trijwli in January U‘2.'). and soon after embarked 
forLeijhorn ; but, beini; detained by eonlrary winds 
and (juaranline-remilations, did not reach London 
till .Line. 
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CIIAPTKU XIII. 

Clapperton’s Second Journey — iMhiy — Caillu. 

Ohjcdscifthis Jowmov—Dqiartiirc* fnmi Bailairrv—I)i*atli<»f'Poam' 
and of Morrison--Kinji:<loin of Yamha—l\\oo—Kiama—\Vawa 
—BoiLssa—Partinilars l*a>k~ NvlU*—Ktnilfu—/aria 

—Kano—Suyo of CiHMiia—VioiiMJt (^>ndiu l of Sultan JU*IK»— 
Sickness and Doatli or(’laji|K*rtoiiat Siu'kaloo—IJi- Sonant l.an- 
der n'tvirns, jnirtlv ))v a now Uouto -Lain^'s K\|toditton-,-lIo 
readies TiiiilutctiMi—Assa.>«inatiML~('tiiiii(- iiiidortako'^ a .lounioy 
—Reaches Jeime—Tunbucto»»—Aroau—Tluj Desert —Arrival at 
Tan|;ier. 

It appeared that, in spite of some oeeasioiial syni[(- 
toms of jealousy, and even of alarm, the Sultan of 
the Fellatas manifested a <-onsi(leral>le inclination to 
cultivate intercourse with the Kurdish. He was 
even iinderstood to say, that mess('n};ers .should wait 
at Rakali and Fundah, or at some port on the coast, 
to conduct a new mi.ssieii to Kaekatoo. These pro. 
raises, it is pro’oahle, were mere inferences drawn 
from the empty boasts of the sultan ; he heinj; mas¬ 
ter neither of Rakah nor Fundah, nor of any place 
within a great dLstance of the Gulf of Jlcnin. Be 
this as it may, there sermied good grdlind to expect 
a welcome for the British env^s wlu'ii they should 
reach his capital; and in that direction, it was con¬ 
jectured, were to Im) found the termination of the 
Niger, and also the most direct chajiinel nf trade 
with regions already ascertained to be the finest in 
Africa. 
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These were views to which the statesmen who 
conducted the naval government at home were never 
insensible. Clapperton, now promoted to the rank 
of captain, wfus w|uipped afresh, and S(‘nt to the 
Gulf of Benin; Captain Pearce, an excellent drafts¬ 
man, and IMr IMorrison, a naval surgeon of some 
experien<-c, whose skill, it was l)oj)ed, might be of 
great avail in prest'rving the health of the whole 
expedition, being named as his associates. 

The mission, in the end of ]}>2i>, reached its des¬ 
tination ; but, as might f)erhaps have been antici- 
pat<'d, they could hear nothing of llakah or of Fun- 
dah^ of any messengers sent hy Bello, nor of any 
town siihject to him on*this const. They were not, 
however, discouraged; and having consulfi'd Mr 
Houtson, whom a long residence had made tho- 
rotighly a<rquaint<'d with the country, they were 
advised not to attempt ascending the banks of the 
river,—a circuitous track, .and covcnal with pesti¬ 
lential swamps,—but to take tin? route from Ba- 
dagry as the most direct and commodious, and by 
which, in fact, almost .all the caravans from Houssa 
conic down to the coast. 

On th(‘ 7lh Beceniher lB2.a, the mission set out 
from Badagry. But at the vt‘ry first they were 
guilty of a fatal imprudence: Buring the nights of 
th(' 7th and Dili they slept in the ojien air, and on 
till* last occasion in tin' public market-place of Bag- 
moo, without even tbek IhkIs, which had been sent 
away by mistake. /Oie consequence was, that in 
a day or two Morrison and Pearce were attacked 
with a dangerous fever, and (3apperton with fits of 
ague. It does not appear why they did not stop in 
one of the towns, and endeavour by rest to recruit 
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their strength^ the ^ntrary^ they puslied on 
till the 22d, when ■fc^ptain Clappt>rt«n seeing the 
.illness of his companions'inoreasj, urged them either 
to remain helund or retufn to Badagry. They in¬ 
sisted on protTeding; hut next day Dr Morrison^ 
could struggle no longer, and departed for the coast: 
he died iHjfore reachii^ it. * ('a]>tain Pearce perse¬ 
vered^ and sunk on the road, breathing his last at 
nine in the ^^cening of the 27th. Clapperton was 
thus left to pursue his way in very painful and de¬ 
solate circumstances. He had only a faithful ser¬ 
vant, Richard Lander, who stood by him in all his 
fortunes, with I’ascoe, a not v(Ty trusty African, 
whom he had hired at Badagry. 

After a journey of sixty miles, the travellers en¬ 
tered the kingdom of Varriba, called also from its 
capital Eyeo. This country had long been reported 
on the coast as the most jwpulous, powerful, and 
flourishing of all Western Africa, holding cv<m Da¬ 
homey in vassalage. It answered the most favour- 
able descriptions of it; the fields were extensively 
cleared, and covered with thriving plantations of 
Indian com, millet, yams, and mtton. A loom 
nearly similar to that used in England was busily 
plied; the women were spinning and dyeing the 
cloths with their flue indigo. These African dames 
also went from town to town bearing large burdens 
on their heads,—an employment shared by the nu¬ 
merous wives of the King pj^-^yw; their majesties 
having nothing to distingnisK,>them from thf^um- 
blcst of their fellow-countrywomen. Amid these 
occupations, they exercised their po^p^of speech 
with such incessant p<;rseverance as fd confirm the 
captain in what appears to have been with him an 
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oJd maxim, that no powqy on oar^,"aot even Afn- 
e*n despotism, earn silence * woman’s tongue; yet, 
as this loquacity i^ms tO have been always exerted 
in kindness, he nwd nol, we think, have groaned 
ouite so heavily under its atunmng influence. 

*The English travellers were agreeably surprised 
by tin; reception whiMi tljj;y experienced during 
tliis journey : In lloussa they had lalwured under 
the most dire proscription as (.'affres,%nemies of the 
propliet, and toredooinetl to hell ; and, as Mack is 
there the standard of heauty, tlrn'r colour was con¬ 
sidered by the ladies a <le(‘p leprous deformity, de¬ 
tracting from <“viTy quality that might otherwise have 
bei’ii agreeable in Ihdir jhtsoiis. With the negro 
and pagan Eyeos there was no religious enmity; 
and having understood, by nqxirts from the wtast, 
the superiority of Kuroj)eaiis in arts and wealth, 
this [)eople viewed them almost as beings of a higher 
order. A rumour had also spread that th(‘y came 
to do good, and to make peac(' wherever there was 
war Oil entering the towns they were soon encir¬ 
cled by thousands, desirous to set; white men, and 
testifying respect,—tin' males by taking off their 
i'aj)s, the women by bending on their kne«,'S and one 
•; Uw»w. In some places singing and dancing were 
kept up through the whoh' night in celebration of 
their arrival. 

The mission had now to cross a range of hills 
alH)Ut eighty miles l»pad, said to reach the whole 
way feom behind AsMntee to Benin. The highest 
pinnacle was not supjiosed to excec'd 2500 fegt, 
which is a g<^d deal low<'r than Skiddaw; but its 
passes were peculiarly narrow and rugged, hemmed 
in by gigantic blocks of granite 600 or 700 feet high, 

p 
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sometimes fearfully ovcrliangin;; the road. The 
valley varied in breadth from 100 yards to half a 
mile ; but every level spot along the foot of these 
mountains, or amid their cliffs, was covered with 
fine wops of yaniSi millet, and cotton. A large po¬ 
pulation thus filled these Alpine recesses, all ani¬ 
mated with the most friendly sj)irit. Partic's met the 
t?hvellers on the road, or were stationed on the rocks 
and heights alwve, which echoed with choral songs 
and sounds of welcome. After asci'iiding hill oxer 
hill they came to Chaki, a large and (mpiilous town, 
on the very summit of the ridgi*. Here the rn- 
boceer had a house and a large stock of jtrox isioiis 
ready for them : he put many questions, and ear¬ 
nestly ph'aded for a stay of two or three days. 

After descending to tlu' plain, and passing through 
a jiumber of othei' towns, the partjr,cai'i<' •<' Tshow, 
where a calnaH'er arrived from the King of Yarriba, 
with a numerous train of attindants on loot and 
horsrftack. This chief having .shaken hands with 
them, immediatidy rubbeil his whole body, that the 
blessing of their touch might be .spread all over him. 
His jK'ople kept up through the night a constant 
tumult,—singing, drumming, dancing, and firing; 
and, claiming free quarters, tiny devoured such a 
quantity of provisions, that the party fared worse 
than in any other jxiace. Next morning they set 
out with a crotyded escort of bowmen 'On foot, and of 
horsemen ill mounted but active, dressed in the most 
grotesque manner, and covered with charms. Prom 
the brow of a hill, tin; great capital of Eyeo opxmed 
to the view, on the oj)i)osite side of a vast plain 
bordered by a ridge of granite hills, and surrounded 
by a brilliant belt of verdure. On rea<*hing the 
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gate, they entered the house of a calweeer, till no¬ 
tice was sent to the king, who imnuniiately invited 
them to his palace. They had five miles to marcli 
through this spacious capital, during which themul- 
.Ijudc collected was so immense, and raised such a 
cloud of dust, that they must have stoppi^d short, 
had not their escort, hy a gentle Imt steady appli¬ 
cation of the whip and the cane, opened a way, and 
finally ch'ared a spair in front of the throne. The 
king was sitting under a veranda, dressed in two 
long cotton tobes, and ornamented with three strings 
of glass beads, and a jiasteboard crown eoven^d with 
him- cotton, wliich haij been procured from the coast. 
The mis.sion, instead of the usual prostration, mere¬ 
ly took off their hats, bowed, and pri'sented their 
hands, which the king lifted iijs tiiree times, calling 
out “ Ako? ako?” (How do you do.?) His wives 
behind, drawn up in a dense body, which the Ira- 
\oilers vainly attemjited to number, raised loud 
cheers, suid smiled in the most gracious manner. 
.Vfter an interview of half an hour, thcdiief eunucli 
.showed the party to handsome and commodious 
lodgings, where a good dinner was prepared. In 
the evening they were surprised by a insit from his 
majesty in plain patriarchal style, with a long staff 
in his liand, saying that he could not sleep without 
again inquiring after thein. 

Eyeo, or Ivatunga, is fifteen miles in circumfe¬ 
rence, and sup{)lied by stwen large markets; but 
there are many open fields and spaces in this wide 
circuit, and hence the numbiT of inhabitants coulfi 
not even bi‘ conjectured. The population of the 
country must be very great, the whole being under 
cultivation, and the towns large and numerous. 
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The government, in theorj^ is most despotic. Tln“ 
greatest chiefs, when they approacli the sovereign, 
throw tliemselves on the ground, lie flat on tlieir 
faces, and heap sand or dust upon their lieads ; and 
the same degrading homage is paid to the nohles 
their inferiore. Yet the administration seems mild 
and paternal; no in.stanees of wanton cruelty were 
olwerved; and the flourishing state of the jteople 
.showed clearly the absence of all .severe oppression. 
TIu! horrid and bloody custorntt, which produce .such 
dark scenes in Aslmntee and Dahomey, were men- 
tioned hen; with dt'te.station. At the death of tile 
king only, a few of his principal ministers and fa¬ 
vourite wives take poi.son, in parrots’ eggs, that they 
may accomjiany and serve him in the invisible 
world. The first question asked by every cahoc«‘(>r 
and great man was. How many wives the King of 
England had i being prepared, it should seem, to 
measure his greatne.ss by that standard ; hut when 
told that he had only one, lln'y gave themselves up 
to a long and ungoMTuable fit of laughter, follow<-d 
by e.\.pression.s of pity and wonder how he could 
possibly exist in that destitute condition. The King 
of Yarriba’s boast was, that his wives, linked hand 
in hand, would leach entirely across the kingdom. 
Queens, however, in Africa are applied to various 
uses, of which Europeans have little idea: They 
formed a large band of body-guards ^and their ma- 
j'isties were observed in every part of the kingdom 
acting as porters, and bearing on their heads enor- 
fiious burdens ; so that they might more properly 
be called slaves than queens. 

The Eyeos, like other nations purely negro, are 
wholly unacquainted with letters or any form of 
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wniiiig; tlieso are known only to tlie Arabs or 
Fellatas, who penetrate tliither in small numbers ; 
y*‘t they have a great deal of jmpular poetry. 
Every great man has bands of singers of both sexes, 
who eonstantly attend him, and loudly celebrate 
lift aeliievements in extemporary poems. The con¬ 
vivial meetings of thepeojile, even their labours and 
journeys, are cheered by songs coniptised for the oc¬ 
casion, and chanted often with considerable taste. 
'J'heir bouses are clay cottages, yet studiously adorn¬ 
ed with carving ; the door-jiosts, and every piece of 
furniture, are eovt'red with well-exeeutc'd reprc'sen- 
lationsof warlike processions, and of the niovemeius 
of huge serpents seizing their jin'y. They have also 
puhlic performances, which do not indeed deser^’e 
the name of dramatic, as they consist of mere mi¬ 
micry and bulfoonery. The first act of a piece wit¬ 
nessed by the strangers exhibited men dancing in 
.sacks, who perfornu'd their part to admiration. One 
of the bags opened, and there issued the boa con¬ 
strictor, fourteen feet long, covered with cotton cloth, 
coloured and .stri|)ed so as to resemble the original. 
'J’hough rather full in the belly, it jiresented very 
nearly the form, and imitated well the actions, of 
tliat huge animal. The mouth was opened wide, 
probably by two liands, to devour a warrior armed 
with a sword, who had come forth to contend with 
this formidalile creature, and who struck it with rc- 
jieated blows, till it writhed in agony, and finally 
expired. Lastly, out of another sack came the white 
devil, a meagre, shivering figure, so painted as to 
represent a Europwm. It took snuiT, rubbl'd its 
hands, and attempted, in the most aw'kward man¬ 
ner, to walk on its naked feet. The audience, 
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amid shouts of laught<'r, called the particular atien- 
tion of the captain to this performance; which being 
reallj' good, he deemed it advisable to join in the 
mirth. 

As soon as our traveller was fixed at Eyeo, he b?- 
gan to negotiate in regard to the means of advmi. 
eing into Houssa, anxious to [lass through tliat coun¬ 
try and reach Bornou before the rains set in. The 
king bad professed a determination to serve him in 
everj’ shapi'; but tliis jiroved to be the very thing 
in which he was feast inclined to fulfil his promise. 
All African jirinces seek to make a monopoly of 
the strangers who enter their territory. It was 
hinted that om* journey wasi well and fully em¬ 
ployed in seeing the kingdom of Yarriba and visit¬ 
ing its great monarch. Captain Clappcrton having 
pleaded the positive I'ommaiid of his sovereign, was 
then informed that the din-et route through NylTe 
was much disturlied by civil war, the inroad of till- 
Fellatas, and the in.surrection of a great body of 
Houssa slaves,—reports susjH'cted at the time to be 
fabricated merely to detain the travellers, but after¬ 
wards found to lie correct. The king absolutely re¬ 
fused permission to proceed to Rakah, though situ¬ 
ated on the Niger at the distance of only three days’ 
journey; but he undertook to convey them to Houssa 
bya safer, though somewhat circuitous route, through 
the kingdom of Borgoo. 

After passing a number of smaller places, the 
mission arrived at Kiama, capital of a district of 
the same name, and containing 30,000 inhabitants. 
Kiama, Wawa, Niki, and Boussa, are provinces 
composing the kingdom of Borgoo, all subject in a 
certain sense to the sovereign of Boussa; but the 
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difliTcnt cities plunder and make war on each other 
without the slifflitcst regard to the supreme autho¬ 
rity. Tile people of Kiania, and of liorgcMi in gene, 
ral, have the reputation of lieing the greate.st thieve.s 
and robhers in all .iVfrica,—a character which no- 
tifftng in their actual <•onduct appeared to confirm. 
Clapperton was well reeei\ ed at Kiania; and the 
king soon \ isited him with tlu“ most singular train 
ever se<*n by a European : .Si\ young girls, without 
any apparel except a fillet on tin* fori-head, and ii 
string of lieads round the waist, Carrying <‘ai'h three 
light sjiears, ran by the sidi' (»f his horse, keeping 
pace with it at full gallop. “ Their light form, the 
vivacity of their eye.s^ and the ciuse with which they 
appciired to lly over the ground, made iliem ap{>ear 
.something more than mortal.” On the king’s en¬ 
trance the young ladies laid down their spears, 
wrapped themselves in blue niantle.s, and attended 
on his majesty. On his taking leave, they discard- 
id their attire ; he mounted his horse, “ and away,” 
says Clapperton, “ waiit the most extraordinary ca¬ 
valcade I ever saw' in my life.” Our traveller W'as 
visited by the principal ijueen, who had lost her 
youth and charms; but a good deal of flirtation 
])!VS8ed between him and the eldest daughter, who, 
however, being twentj-five, was considered in Af¬ 
rica as already on the wane. Yarro, the king, was 
extremely accommodating, and no dilliculty was 
found in proceedmg onward to Wawa. 

Wawa is a large city, containing 18,000 inliabi- 
tants, enriched by the cimstant passage of the Houssa 
caravans. The piKiple spend the wealth thus'ae- 
quired in dissolute pleiisure, and have Ihsju de¬ 
nounced by our traveller the most complete set of 
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roaring topers he ever knew. Festivities were 
usually prolonged till near morning, and the town 
resounded the whole night with the song, the danee, 
the Castanet, and the Arabian guitar. The ^\'awa 
ladies paid a very particular and rather troublesome 
attention to the English party: The captain coin- 
plains of being jH'stered by the governor’s daughter, 
who came several times a-day, always half-tipsy, 
painted and liedizened in the highest style of Afri- 
(an finery, to lovi' to him ; and on meeting 
only with cold ek<kise.s, she departed usually in a 
flood of bars, liut the most persevering suit was 
that of Zuma, an Arab widow, ]ios.sessor of a thou¬ 
sand slaves, and the second jiersonage in Wawa. 
Being turned of tw'cnty, she was considered here as 
past her bloom, and a too ample indiilgemu' in the 
luxuries which her wealth afforded had enlarged 
her dimensions till they might be justly likened to 
those of a huge water-i-ask ; yet .she had still some 
lieauty, and, In'ingonlyof adeeji-brown complexion, 
wnsidered herself wliite, and was in the most <‘ager 
search after a white liu-sbaiid. In this pursuit she 
cast her eyes first uiKin the si'n’ant, to whom our 
traveller lie.silates not to assign the palm of g^od 
looks in pri'ference to Jnm.self; and he gave Land»‘r 
full permission to follow his fortune. But that .sage 
person, unmoved by all her charms and possessions, 
repelled the overture in .so decided a manner that 
the widow soon saw there was nothing to be made 
of him. She then withdrew her artillery from 
Lander, and directed it entirely against his master, 
the captain, to whom she laid very close siege. At 
length, in a frolic, he agreed to visit her. He found 
her surrounded by every circumstance of African 
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pomp, seated cTOss-lejjped ou a piece of Turkey car- 
(let, with an English pewter mug for her goora-pot, 
and dressed in a ricli striped silk and cotton rohe of 
country nianufiu'ture. Her ei’ehrows were dyed 
•'lack,'her hair blue, her hands and feet red; neck¬ 
lace?and girdles of heads, coral, and gold, profusely 
adorned her person. She made a display of additional 
finery lodged in her repositories, leading him through 
H si-ries of ajiartments, one of which was ornamented 
with a numlier of pewter dishes„^d bright brass 
pans. After these preliminaries, shfatonce declared 
her wish to aceoniiiany him on his journey, and pro- 
po.sed to send forthwith for a iihiIi’m, or holy man, 
to read the /b/Z/o, liy wtiich tiu'ir fall's would be in¬ 
dissolubly united. Clapperton, who seems to liave 
Is'c” eoni])lelely stunned by this projiosal, stammer¬ 
ed out the best ajiology he could, and hastened away. 
His conduct, however, does not appear to have been 
so decisive as to deter the lady from the most cner- 
gi'iic (H'rseverance in her suit: Slie even obtained 
bis permission for his servant Pascoe to accept a wife 
from among her slaves ; but he was not aware that, 
lo'cording to Alricaii ideas, she had thus acquired a 
s<>rl. of claim to himself. 

Megardless of all these tender solicitations, our 
traveller had no .sooner completed his arrangements 
than he set out for the Niger, leaving directions 
liir his Imggag# to join him at the ferry of Comic, 
while he went round by Boussa. We shall follow 
him at present to the former place, where he did not 
find his baggagi?, but learned that the widow’, hav¬ 
ing placed it under arrest, had left Wawa with 
drums beating and a numerous train; and la*sides, 
that she I'laimed a full right to his person, because 
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his servant Paseoe had am-ptcd a wife at her nand. 
It was whispered, moreover, that she was meditat¬ 
ing to supplant the governor,—aseJx'me whieh, aid¬ 
ed hy tlie personal bravery of the strangers, she 
might probalfJy realize,—and afterwards she meant 
to invite the captain to ascend the throne* of Wawa. 
“ It would have been a fine I'lid to my journey in¬ 
deed,” says he, “ if I had dejiosed old Alohammed, 
and set ui> for myself, witli a walking tnu-bntt for a 
queen!” Searwly had he received this aeeount 
when a preseni from the widow intimated her ar¬ 
rival in a lU’ighbouring village. Our author, how¬ 
ever, inseiisibb? to all the brilliant hopes thus open¬ 
ed, set off full speed for AVawa to recover his bag¬ 
gage. On his arrival, the governor refused to liberate 
it till Zuma’s return,—tUajipertou in vain protest¬ 
ing that his movenients and hiTs had no sort of con¬ 
nexion. However, next day, tin* sound of drums was 
heard, and the widow made her entn i' in full pomp, 
astride on a very line horse*, with housings of scarlet 
cloth, trimmed with lace. The large circumference 
of her own jK*rson was in vesti.*d in a re'd silk mantle, 
red trousers, and morocco boots; and numerous 
spells, sew'wl ^•ariously in eolourt*d leather, were 
hung all round her. She was followed by a train of 
armed attendants, and pre<*,eded by a drummer 
decked in ostrich-feathers. On the whole, the scene 
was so splendid, that our hero’s resolution seems for 
a moment to have wavered. However, his fiart was 
soon taken. Paseoe was directed to return his wife, 
and thus extinguish all claim that could be founded 
upon her; and having received his baggage, our 
countryman set forward without admitting the fond 
widow to any farther conference. 
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On his way to Comic, (Jlappertou had visited 
Bous.sa, a place chielly interestinij as the scene where 
tJie career of Park terminated in a manner so tragi¬ 
cal. I'lvery tiling tended to confirm the report of 
Aincdi Fatouma, and to dispel the scepticism with 
wliiWi it had heim originally regarded. The king, 
however, and all the citizens, sjioke of the event with 
deep crief and reluctance, and disavowed all per¬ 
sonal concern in it. t)ne man gave as the rea.son 
oftheatlack, that the English had been mistaken for 
the advanced guard of the Fellatas, who were then 
rat aging Soudan. It was added that a number of 
nativi's died in <•onse(|uence, as was imagined, of 
eating tin' nn'at found tn the boats, wdiicli was sup- 
[Kised to be human flesh. That the English have no 
abode but on the sea, and that they cat the flesh of 
the Jiegroes whom they jnirchase, are, it seems, two 
ideas widely pnwalent over Africa. Even the King 
of lioussa could scarcely be brought to believe that 
they had a spot of land to dwell upon. Th(> captain 
and his party wire ri'ceived, however, with the same 
kindne.ss and cordiality which they had experienc¬ 
ed ever since tiny entered the coimtjy. Seven 
boats were here waiting for them, sent by the Sul- 
.an of Youri, with a letter, in which he earnestly 
solicited a visit, and promised, on that condition, 
and on that only, to deliver up the books and papers 
of Park. It i.sjdeeply to be regretted that our tra¬ 
veller could not reconcile it with liis plans to go to 
Youri at this time, proposing to v'isit it on his re¬ 
turn, which, it is well known, never took place. 

On crossing the Niger, Captain Clapperton en¬ 
tered Nyfle, a country which had been always re¬ 
ported to him as the finest, most industrious, and 
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most flourishing in Africa ; hut he found it, as in¬ 
deed he liad forewarned hy tlie King of Yar- 
riba, a prey to the most dt'solating civil war. The 
succession la-ing disputed between two prine<‘s, one 
of them called iu the Fellatas, and, by giving up h’" 
<’Ountry to their ravages, obtained the privilege of 
reigning over its ruins. Our traveller in his jour¬ 
ney to the sanmn or camp, sfiw only wasted towns, 
plantations choked with weeds, and a few reninanls 
of a miserable population. This African camj) <-ou- 
sisted of a number of huts like l)ee-hives, arranged 
in streets, with men weaving, women spinning, 
markets at CAcry green tree, holy mcji counting 
their beads, and dissolute slaves drinking; so that, 
but for the number of horses and armi'd mi'ii, and 
the drums beating, it might have been mistaken for 
a populous village. 

Amid this desolation, two towns, Kooifu and 
Kufu, iHiing walled and situated on the high road 
of the Iloussa caravans, had prote<!ted themselves in 
.some measure from the common calamity, and were 
still flourishing seats of trade. All the nuTchants 
halted fur souxe time; at Kooifu, and those from 
Bomou seldom went farther. The market was 
crowded with the same articles as that of Kano. 
The Moslem religion was the most prevalent; hut 
it had not yet moulded society into the usual gloomy 
monotony; nor had it succeeded in secluding or 
subjecting the ftraale sex, who, on the <»ntrary, 
were the most active agents in every mercantili' 
transaction. Our traveller knew twenty-one female 
brokers living at the same time in one house, who 
went about continually from market to market. 
Many had amassed considerable wealth, and were 
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persons of great consequence,—entirely in tlieir own 
riglit. Elated witli tliis distinction, they claimed 
considerable latitude as to tlndr deportment, and 
spent whole nights with the men in singing and. 
.’r'lnjiing,—a species of indulgence very prevalent in 
all these enlreixMs of African trade. The English, 
however, experienced here noni' of the bigoted en¬ 
mity encountered in other Moslem cities. On the 
contrary, they were the objects of much kindness ; 
tile jirincipal people of the place sent presents, and 
the lower ranks soutdit to obtain a sight of them by 
mounting the trees which overlooked their ri'sidence. 
TIe-.Koran does not seem toha\emuch enibarras- 
•sed the Koolfuans : Tl'eir only mode of studying it 
was. to Jiave the characters written with a black 
substance on a piece of lioard, then to wash tlnmi 
off, and drink the water; and when asked what 
spiritual benefit could be derived from tin' mere 
swallowing of dirty water, they indignantly retort¬ 
ed,—'‘What! do you call the name of God dirty 
water.' ” This mode of imbibing sacred truth is in- 
de<*d I'xteiisively jiursued throughout the interior of 
the African continent. 

plain Glajiperton passed next through Kotong- 
kora end (iuari, two states whi''!i, united in a league 
with Gubbi and Youri, had shaken off the yoke of 
the Fellatas. Guari, strongly situated among hills, 
could bring horse into the field. He then en¬ 
tered Zeg-zeg, a Eellata country, which, especially 
around Zaria, its capital, is one of the finest in all 
Africa. It W‘as beautifully variegated with hill and 
dale, like the most romantic parts of England, was 
covered with plentiful crojis and rich pastures, and 
produced the best rice growm in any part of that 
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continent. Rows of tall trees, resembliiis ffiffantic 
avenues of poplar, extendt'd from hill to hill. Zaria, 
like many other African cities, jnight he consi<lered 
as a district of country surrouinled with walls. 
When the ca])tain ent<'red he .saw for soinejimr^ 
only fields of grain, with the tops of houses rising 
liehind them ; still sueh was its extent, that the po¬ 
pulation was said to exceed that of Kano, and to 
amount to at least 5(),(t00. 

iSetting mil from Zaria. he .soon reached lii.s old 
ijuarters at Kano; hut lie unfortunately found that 
great city in a stati' of dreadful agitation : There 
was war on eviTV side ; hostilities had been declared 
between the King of Bornou and the Fellatas ; the 
provinces of Zainfra and (loolier were in open in¬ 
surrection ; the Tuaricks tlireatened an inroad ; in 
.short, there was not a quarter to which the mer¬ 
chants durst send a eara\an. Kano being nearly 
midway In'tween liornoii and .Saekatoo, Oliqiperton 
left bis baggage theri' to be I'onveyi'd to tlie former on 
his return, and .set mi! for the e:.pital of Hello, liear- 
ingoiily the presents oeslined for that (iriiiee. On his 
way lie found numerous bands mustering to form 
an army to attack Co niia, the rebel metropeljs of 
Goober. The appearance of these troojis was very 
striking as they phss(*d along the borders of some 
beautiful little lakes formed by the river Zirmie. 
These waters were bordered by forests of llow'ering 
acacias, with dark-green leaves, thesliadows of which 
were reflected on the .smooth surface of the lake lik<‘ 
sjieets of buniished gold and silver. “The smok¬ 
ing fires, the sounding of Iiorns, the Ix'ating of their 
gonp or drums, the braying of their brass and tin 
trumpets, every where the calls on the names of Mo- 
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liaraincil, Akla, JMustaplia, with the iK'ighing of 
horses jhuI the braying of asses, trine animation to 
the Ik autiful seeiiery of tlie lake, and. its slo|!iii£r, 
green, and woody banks." 

• At length the army mustered, to the nimiher of 
.'(II.OtTri or (Hl.tlOlf, ehielly (111 foot ; a rude feudal host, 
arranging tliemselves according to their jirovinces 
and 1 hicfs. without any military order. In a short 
turn I hey formed a dci.M' circli round tlie walls of 
t'ooiii,-, C!a|itaiii ('Ja|i[icrton cxjiectcil to see soiiK' 
brilliant evjdoit j'crforiiuil by the united force of 
this at army, commanded by the sultan and Ga- 
dado_m person. The whole, however, both horse 
and tiuit. kej)t earefiilly'iieyond tile reach of the ar¬ 
rows. e hieli, with a sure and siisidy aini, the enemy 
directed against them. From tiini' to time indeed 
a doughty warrior, well eovi'red with armour, rode 
U|), ■ailing, “ Shields to the wall ! Why don’t you 
<(inii- on ?" but ho instantly and (luiekly rode back, 
amid tlic derisive sliouts of his countrymen. The 
only parties who exjxiscd themselves to real danger 
wen a few chiefs, in quilted armour, oniainented 
with gaudy robes and ostrich plui:;e.s, and of such 
V igj.T that two men were retjuir'd to lift them on 
horseliHidc: several of them were brought down by 
the lire of one well-directed musket from the walls. 
Kveiiiiig elosi'd without any thing l;eing effeeted by 
tlii.s hand of heroes; and in the middle of the night, 
an alarm Udiig raised of a sally from the garrison, 
the whole besieging army began a tumultuous flight, 
tumbling over each other and upsetting every thing 
in their way, thinking only how they might soonest 
(iscape from danger. The retreat was continued 
tile whole of the following day and night, no halt 
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taking place till ten of the second inorninf;. Thus 
closed tills ineinorulilc cani|)ai!;n. 

Clapperton, at the sultan’s suirircstion, repair¬ 
ed to Sackatoo (wliicli lu' now calls Soccatoo) : the 
monarch himself ri-niainiiic hehiiid at itlairarin, a 
neighlioiirin>; town, which he was raisino TTito a 
new capital. The traveller’s time was spent hetwcim 
the two places. He I’ound, however, an entire chanse 
in the feelincs of kindness and cordiality towards 
hini.self, which had heen so reniarkalily (lis|ilayed 
in the foriiKT journey. Jealousies had lieciin to 
fe.ster in the breasts of the ..\frican princes. They 
dreadi'd some ambitious desiuu in tho.se repeated 
mi.ssioiis .sent by England v. ilhout any conceivable 
motive ; for, that men should undertake such lonif 
journeys out of mere curiosity, they could never 
iniairine. The sultan accordingly had received a 
letter from th<“ court of Hornoii, warning him that, 
by this very mode of sending (.‘inbassies and ])re.sents, 
which the English were now following towards the 
states of (h'litral Africa, they bad made themselves 
masters of India, and trani|iied on all its native 
princes. Tiie writer, therefore, gave it as his opinion' 
thatCla]){)ertoi! should immediately be put to death. 
An alarm had. in fact, been spread throughout Sac- 
katoo that the English were coming to invadelloussa. 
The panic was groundless ; no European potentate 
would at pn'sent dream of attempting to conquer 
those vast and almost inaccessible regions of Interior 
Africa. However, with the imperfect knowledge 
possessed by these chiefs, and the facts before them 
relative to India, it was very natural for them to 
entertain these apjirehensions. The sultan, irritat. 
ed, ddubtless, at the shameful result of his grand 
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expedCtion against Coonia, felt also another and more 
pres.sing fear: War had just broken out between 
himself and the King of Bornou; ClapiKTton was 
on his way t(» visit that priiiee^ and had left six 
inuski'ts at Kano, supposed to he intended as pre- 
seniss^o him ; and six muskets in Central Africa, 
where the whole Fellata empire eould .scarcely mus¬ 
ter forty, were almost enongii to turn tlie s(;ale 1 k'- 
twe<“n the.se two great military j«)wers. Cjider the 
impulsi; of the.se feelings, Bello proceeded to steps 
unworthy of a jirince and a man of honour: He 
demanded a sielil of the letter which t’lappenon 
was conveying to the King of Bernou ; and when 
this was of course refusml, he seize.'l it by violence, 
ijaiider was induced by false pretences to bring the 
baggage from Kano to Sackatoo. when forcible pos- 
se.ssion was taken of the six niuskv-ts. The captain 
loudly exclaimed against these proceedings, d('clar- 
ing them to amount to the basest robluTy, to a breach 
of all faith, and to Ik; the worst actions of which any 
man couhl Im' guilty. This was rather strong lan¬ 
guage to be usetl to a sovereign, especially to one 
who could at any moment have cut off his head; 
■Hid the minister even dropped liints as if matters 
luight'come to that issue, though, in point of £ict, 
the govenunent did not proetT'd. to any personal 
outrage. But, from^ other causes, the career of this 
spirited and hitherto successful traveller was now 
drawing to a close. 

The strong constitution of Clapperton had till this 
()eriod enabled him to resist all the baneful influ¬ 
ences of an African climate. He had recovered, 
though perhaps not completely, from the effects of the 
rash exposure which had proved fatal to his two com- 
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panions; but, when overcome with hiat and fatigue, 
in hunting at Magaria, he had lain down on a damp 
spot in the open air, and was soon after seized witli 
dysentery, wliieh eontiniu'd to assume more alarming 
symptoms. Indc-ed, after the seizure of tlie letter to 
the Sultan of Bornou, he was never seen to ^raile, 
and in his sleep was hi^rd addressing loud reproaches 
to the Arabs. Unable to rise from bed, and deserted 
by all his African friends, who s,aw him no longer 
a favourite at court, he was watched with tender 
care by his faithful servant Richard Lander, who 
devoted his whole time to attendance on his sick 
master. At length he <-alled him to his bedside, and 
said, “ Richard, 1 shall shortly be no more,—I feel 
myselT dying.” Almost choked with grief. Lander 
replied, “ God forbid, my dear master,—you will live 
many years yet.” -But the other rejoitied, “ Don’t 
l)e so much affected, my dear l)oy, I ('ntniat you ; it 
is the will of the Almighty; it cannot be helj)ed.” 
He then gave particular directions as to the dispo¬ 
sal of his paj>ers, and of all that remained of his pro¬ 
perty ; to w’hicli strict attention was promised. “ He 
then,” says Lander, “ took my hand within his, 
and looking m<“ full in the face, while a tear stood 
glistenijig in his ey«!, said in a low, but deeply-af- 
fwting tone, ‘ My, dear Richard, if you had not been 
with me I should have died long ago; I can only 
thank you with my latest bredth for your kindness 
and attachment to me; and if I could have lived to 
return with you, you should have been placed be¬ 
yond the reach of want; but God will reward you.' ” 
He survived some days, and appeared even to rally 
a little; but one morning Lander was alarmed by 
a peculiar rattling sound in his throat, and, hasten- 
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ing t^the iM'dsido, found Mm sitting up, and star, 
ing wildly around; lie laid his head gently on the 
dying man’s shoulder; some indistinct words quiver¬ 
ed on his lips ; he strove, but ineffectually, to give 
them utterance, and expired without a struggle or 
a sigiT. 

Bello seems to have repimted in some degree of 
his harsh conduct, especially after news arrived of 
a great victory gained hy his troops over the Sultan 
of Bornou. lie allowed Lander to ptirform the 
funeral obsequies with every mark of res]H“ct. He 
also supplied him with the means of returning home, 
allowing him to choosi- his road, though advising 
him to prefer that throtigh the (Ireat Deserl; hut 
Lander had already had too many dealings with the 
Arabs, and therefore prefem'd the track through 
the negro countries. 

On his arrival at Kano, Lander formed a spirited 
and highly-laiidahle design, which proved him to lie 
po.ssessed of a mind much sup^^rior to his station: 
This was nothing less than an attempt to resolve the 
great question respecting the termination of the Ni¬ 
ger. wliich he hoped to effect hy proceeding to Fmi- 
dah. ^ In order to reach that city, he proceeded 
due .south, through a country div'Tsified with rising 
ground, hat still presenting a fertile and luxuriant 
aspect. He-was told, however, that to the south 
there was a very elevated mountainous region, in- 
habited hy a savage people called Yemyems. These 
are probably the Lamlam of Edrisi, reported to he de- 
vourers of human flesh, and said to have lately killed 
and eaU*n a whole caravan; since which time no one 
had btH'n much inclined to go near them. The chief 
place through which Lander passed was Cuttup, 
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composed of 500 little villages, clustered to^tHlier, 
and forming the market for a very great extent of 
country. The king’s wives were vastly delighted to 
recicive one or two gilt huttons from the traveller’s 
jacket; and, imagining them to he pun* gold, fasten¬ 
ed them to their ears. Prom Cuttup he proceeded 
to Dunrora, where he was informed that al>uut half 
a day’s journey eastward was the large city of Jacoha, 
near which flowed the Shary, in a (H>ntinuous course 
hetween the 'rehad and Fundah; which last plaw lay 
nowdue west. Lander here pronii.sed himself the sa¬ 
tisfaction, in ten or twelve days, of solving the grand 
African problem, when suddenly four horsemen, 
with foaming steeds, galloped into the town. 'I'heir 
leader, followed by an immense multitud<!, rode up, 
and told the traveller that he must instantly return 
to th(( King of Zeg-zeg. Lander endeavoured bi 
argue the point, but could get no answer, except that 
they raii.st either bring liim with them or Io.se their 
heads. H<‘ Wivs thered'ore comjadled to repair to Zaria. 
the capital, where, iH-ing introduced to the king, and 
having deliven-d. his priwimts, that prince Ijoasted of 
having don(? him the greatest possible favour, since 
the people of Fundal), being now at war with Sul¬ 
tan Bello, would certainly have murdered any one 
who had visited and carried gifts to that monarch. 
From this reassoning, sound or otlierwise. Lander 
had no appeal, and was obliged t(j make his way 
back by his former path. In all the places through 
• vhich he passed, anxious inquiries were made alamt 
,“his father," as the people called Clapperton; and 
when they heard of his death, they raised loud 
lamentations. He reached Badagry on the 21st 
November 1827; but being detained some time 
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there and at Cajie Coast Castle, did not reach Enp- 
land till the 30th April 1H23. 

The Ilritish povernnu'iit were still indefutipable 
ill their exertions to explore every region of Africa. 
At the same time that Clapperton proceeded on his 
seeonll expedition, illajor Laing, who had distin- 
guished himself in the Ashaiitiv war, and in the 
short exenrsion already mentioned towards the source 
of the Niger, undertook to jienetrati' to Timbuetoo, 
which, from the first era of modern diseoverj', has 
lieen regarded as tlu' most prominent city of Centra] 
Africa. Tripoli wa.s again chosen as the starting 
point, which he directed his steps south-west 
across the Desert by Clfadamis. He set out under 
the protwtion of Sheik Dabani, who had resided 
twenty-tw'O years at Timbuetoo, and was now go¬ 
vernor of Gliadamis; but in tlie midst of the Desert, 
sixteen days after leaving Tuat, a band of ferocious 
Tiiarieks surprised the eafila while Major Laing was 
in bed, and having inflicted twenty-four womids, 
eight of them with a sabre, left him for dead. 
Through the care of his iximpanions, how’ever, he 
made a .surprising recovery, numerous portions of 
bone^Jiaving been extracted from his head and teni- 
tde,s. After some farther delays, he reached Tim¬ 
buetoo on the 18th August 1826, and remained 
there more than a month. Several letters were re¬ 
ceived from hist dated at that celebrated city, re¬ 
specting which he stated that, except in point of ex¬ 
tent, which did not taceeed the circuit Of four miles, 
it had completely answered his expectation; that he_ 
had found its records copious and interestuig; and 
had collected ample materials for correcting and im¬ 
proving the geography of this part of Africa. But 
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his departure was hastened by the following cireum- 
stance:—^Labo, or Bello, Sultan of Masina, having 
obtained the supremacy over Timbuctoo, sent a letter 
to Osman, the governor, with instructions that the 
Christian, who, he understood, was expected there, 
should be forthwith expelled in such a manner as to 
deter him from ever attempting to return. Laing, 
thus obliged to retreat, made an arrangement with 
Barbooshi, a IMoorish merchant, to accompany and 
I)rot(?ct him in the route by Sego to the coast, which 
he had determined to follow. Threi? days after leav. 
ing Timbuctoo, when the caravan was in the heart 
of the Desert, this wretch, instigated by the basest 
avarice, murdered, in the night-time, the individual 
he had undertaken to guard, taking possession of 
all his effects. Yet Major Laing’s pap«;rs, it appears, 
were carried to Timbuctoo; nay, the Quarterly Re¬ 
view produced strong reasons for iKslieving that they 
were actually conveyed back to Tripoli, and that it 
was owing to the vilest treachery, in a quarter where 
it might least have been apprehended, that they were 
not forwarded to the British government. 

Another journey was now announced, which, in 
the first instance, strongly excited the public expec¬ 
tation : The French savans proclaimed throughout 
Europe, that M. Caillic, their countryman, animat¬ 
ed by the hope of a prize offered by the Society of 
Geography, had penetrated across A£rica from Sierra 
Leone to Morocco, having passed through Jenne and 
Timbuctoo, those two great scats of commerce which 
modern travellers had sought so long to reach, and 
whence none had ever returned. Caillie, rewarded 
with a pension and the cross of the Legion of Ho- 
nour, was immediately classed with the first of mo- 
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(lern fravellers. These somewhat extravagant pre¬ 
tensions, eontrasted with tlie defects of tlie narrative 
itself when laid before the public, gave rise in high 
quarters to a doul>t w'liether there were any reality 
whatever in this expedition, and whether M. Caillie 
were tiot another Uamberger. On a careful exami¬ 
nation of eireumstances we are ineliiu^d to believe the 
general accuracy of tlie narrative. There seems good 
authority for admitting his departure from Sierra 
laxHie; for his having announced the intention to 
undertake this journey; and, lastly, for his arrival 
at Rabat in Moroew, in the condition of a distress¬ 
ed, way-worn trav<'ller. His statement, too, with 
all its defects, bears an aspect of simplicity and good 
faith, and contains various niinnte details, including 
undesigned coincidences with facts ascertained from 
other quartt'rs. His false r<‘ports of celestial pheno¬ 
mena might arise from his ignorance of such subjects; 
while his inaamracies in regard to Major Laing 
might j>ro«'ed from the defective hearsay informa¬ 
tion on which he depended. Perhaps these last form 
rather a presumption in his favour, since, in com- 
{K>sing a forgery, he would probably have brought 
bis stati.'ments into a studious agreement with those 
of the Quarterly Review, the only authentic source 
of information respecting the proceedings of that un¬ 
fortunate traveller. 

Though thuf disposed to consider M. Cailli^’s ex- 
ftedition as genuine, we regard it nevertheless as 
having made only a limited addition to our know¬ 
ledge of Interior Africa. English travellers had al¬ 
ready explored the country to within a limited dis¬ 
tance on each side of Timbuctoo, had traced the Ni¬ 
ger far beyond that city, and had ascertained its po- 
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sition in respect to the surroundinc regions.' The 
object now was, to obtain a description of Tinibuc- 
too by an intelligent and learned traveller, which M. 
Caillie is not. He certainly deserves coinniendation 
for his enterprise; but fortune has denied him educa. 
tion, and nature has not la-stowed u{K)n hiic any 
ample share of reflation or judgment. Neverthe¬ 
less it was impossible to pass through such exU-nsive 
and remarkable countries without gleaning some 
valuable information, of which we shall now endea¬ 
vour to extract the most important particulars. 

Reno Caillie was born in 1600, of poor parents, 
at Mauz6, in the department of the Deux Sevres. 
The reading of voyages and travels, and esi)ecially 
of Robinson Crusoe, inspired him, he tells us, with 
such an unconquerable thirst fur adventure as took 
away all relish for the sjwrts and occu])ations of his 
age; and, after some opposition from his friends, he 
was permitted to follow his incluiation. Having 
got a sight of some maps of Afri<!a, the vast spaces 
left vacant, or marked as unknown, excited in his 
mind a peculiar interest; hence, in 181G, he sailed 
from Rochefort for the Senegal. Some time after his 
arrival, having learned the departure of Major Gray’s 
expedition for the inb-rior, he resolved to join itj and 
actually set out on foot for that purpose; but the fa¬ 
tigue of walking over loose sand under a burning sun 
overpowered him, and he was happy to obtain a wa¬ 
ter-conveyance to Goree. He even left Africa, but 
returned in the end of 1818. Finding at St Louis 
a party setting out with supplies for Major Gray, he 
joined them, and arrived at J^ndou, but only in time 
to witness and share the failure of that expedition. 

M. Caillie’s health having suffered severely from 
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the fetigues of this journey, ho returned and spent 
some years in France ; but in 1}{‘24 he proOeedtHl 
aipiin to tile Senegal, and resumed his .schemes of 
discovery. With the aid of AI. Hoger, the governor, 
he passed nearly a year among the tribe of Aloors 
calluri Urakiias, and conceived liimself to have a<-- 
quired such a knowledge of the manners and reli¬ 
gion of that race as would fit him for travelling in 
the charaet(!r of a converted Alohammedan on a pil- 
grimagi' to Mecca. Having returned to St Louis, 
li<- solicited from two successive governors the sum 
of 01)00 francs, with which he undertook to reach 
Timbuctoo; but a deaf ear was turned to his appli¬ 
cation. He then repaiaed to Sierra Leone, and made 
the same request to General Turner and Sir Neil 
Campbell; hut these officers could not be expected, 
without authority from home, to be.stow such a sum 
on a foreigner possessing no very striking qualifica¬ 
tions. They received him kindly, however, and gave 
him appointments out of which he saved about ,t’8l); 
when, stimulated by the prize of 1000 francs offered 
by the French Society of G««graphy to any indivi¬ 
dual who should succeed in reatdiiiig Timbuctoo, he 
forme d the spirited r(>solution to undertake this ar. 
duoVis journey with only the resources which the 
above slender sum could command. 

On the loth April 1H2/, AI. Caillie set out from 
Kakundy with a small caravan of Alandingoes. His 
route lay through the centre of the kingdom of Foo- 
ta Jallo, in a line intermediate lietween its two ca¬ 
pitals of Teemhoo and Laby. This was a very ele¬ 
vated district, watered by the infant streams of the 
Senegal and Niger, which descend from a still 
higher region towards the south. It was a laborious 
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route, being steep, roeky, trav(‘rsed by numerous 
ravines ajid torrents, and often obstnieted l)y dens«‘ 
forests. It presented, liowever, many liighly-pic- 
turesque views ; vvliiJe the eopious rivulets diffused 
a rich verdure «vt;r extensive fraels, where the 
Foulahs fed numerous tloeks. wliieli, witli a kittle 
rice, sufficed for their sul>sistence. Fruits of various 
kinds, yams, and other vegt'tables, are also culti¬ 
vated with success. Their rude agriculture, how. 
ever, is conducted chiefly by slaves, who are in genc-- 
ral well treated, living in A'illages by themselves, 
and having two days in the week to proA idi‘ for 
their own subsistence. C’aillie, like other writers, 
describes the Foulahs as a fine and handsome people, 
attached to a pastoral life, but at the same time tond 
of w'ar, and excessively bigoted in religion. 

In his route through Foota Jallo, the traveller 
crossed the Ba Fing, not far from its source, where 
it was still fordable, though it rolled a rapid and 
foaming stream akiut 100 j)aees broad. It is .said 
to form a very striking («.tnract, at a tittle distance 
above. About 100 miles farther on, in the territory 
of Kankan, near the villag<f of Cuurou.ssa, In* came 
to the Niger, alritady a very considerable river, eight 
or ten feet deep, and running at the rate of two 
miles and a half amliour. 

Kankan is described as an interesting place, with 
about 6000 inhabitants, surrounded by a bt^autiful 
quickset-hedge, answering the purpose of a wall for 
defence. The market, held thrice a-week, is well 
supplied, not only with the native commodities of 
cloth, honey, wax, cotton, provisions, cattle, and 
gold from the ncighlamring district of Bour6, but 
also with European articles brought ^m the coast. 
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amofig which tlu; chief arc fire-arms, powder, India 
calicoes, aniln'r, lieads, and coral. The adjoining 
country is fertile and liiijhly cultivated. The JVlilo, 
a tributary to the Niger, runs close by the town. 
To the north is the province of Boure, which our 
autflhr rt'prcseiits a.s mure abundant in gold than 
any other in this jiart of Africa. The metallic pro¬ 
duce hen', as in the districts visited by Park, is en¬ 
tirely alluvial, emlMsdded in a species of earth, 
whence it is separated by agitation in water. 

IM. C'uillie remained more than a month at Kan- 
kan before he could find a caravan to guide him 
through Oiiassonlo. a fine country diversified by 
numerous little villagt's surrounded by fields neat¬ 
ly laid out and highly cultivated. The people are 
industrious, mild, liuniam', hospitable, and, though 
pagan.s, feel no enmity towards their Mohammedan 
neighlxiurs. The women weave a fine cotton cloth, 
which is exported to all the surrounding districts ; 
yet there was a want of that cleanliness which, in 
Kankan, had formed a pleasing feature. Beyond 
Ouassoulois the town of Sambatikila, the inhabitants 
of which live in voluntary poverty, licstowing little 
trouideon the cultivation of the ground, which they 
allege distracts them from the study of the Koran, 
—a .statement justly di'rided as only a specious 
cJoak for indolence. The traveller came next to 
Time, situate^ in a territory, fertile, and profusely 
irrigated, yielding abundantly various fruits and 
vegetables, which are s<»rcc or unknown on the 
coast. Among these wen; the shea or butter-tree, 
and the kolla or goora nuts, which are esteemeif a 
great luxury, and conveyed in large quantities into 
the interior. The victuals, however, were found in- 
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sipid; owing to the almost total absence of salt, \('hieh 
<»n only be procured by the wealthy ; nor could our 
traveller at all relish the ]>lan of seasoning food by 
a sauce extracted from the flesh of mice. 

He was detained at Time upwards of five months 
by a severe illness. On the !)th January 1828, he 
joined a caravan for Jenn(‘, and proeeisied through 
a district generally well cultivated, and containing 
a number of considerable villages, till, on the 10th 
Manrh, he came in view, near the village of Cou- 
galia, of the Niger, which appeared to him only 
about 500 feet broad, but very deep, flowing gently 
through a flat and open country. Tin' caravan sailed 
across it, and, after travelling'six mile.s, and ])assing, 
by rather deep fords, two smaller branches, they 
entered the city of Jenne, one of the most ct'lebrated 
and important in Central Africa, and which had 
never before been visited by a European. 

Jenne is d<«cribed by C'aillie as situated at the 
eastern extremity of a branch of the Niger separat¬ 
ing Ix'low Sego from the main current, with which, 
after passing the former city, it again unites. This 
delineation seems doubtful; Such a branch, had 
it existed, would probably have been olwervi^ by 
Park, who, on the contrary, d<!scrlbes the river wliich 
passes Jenne as a s«>parate stream, tributary to the 
Niger. The Arabic term, translated by us island, 
is of very vague import, being familigrly applied to 
a peninsula, and even to a space wholly or partially 
enclo.’ed by river-branches. The country around, 
as far as the eye could reach, formed only a naked 
marshy plain, interspersed with a few clumps of 
trees and bushes. The city was two miles and a 
half in circuit, surrounded by a wall of earth; the 
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houses rather well built, eomposed of sun-dric-d 
bricks, two stories high, without windows in front, 
but lighted from interior courts. The streets are too 
narrow f()r carriages, but of such breadth that sev(!n 
or eight persons may walk abreast. The population 
is rcekoned by Al. (!aillie at {MKIO or ]l),0(K); but 
upon this subject we sus[)ect he is apt to form his 
estimates somewhat too loiv. The inhabitants con¬ 
sist of various African tribes, attracted by the ex¬ 
tensive coninierce of which .leniK* is the C(!ntr('. The 
four principal are the Foulalis, Alandingoes, Bam- 
barras, and Aloors, of whom the first are the most 
nunKTOus, and are bigottsl Alohunnnedans, coni- 
{M'lfing the pagan l{aii!barra.s wlio resort to Jeiine to 
couforiu to tile rules of the Koran during their tem¬ 
porary rc'sidence. The trade is chietly in the hands 
of thirty or forty Aloorish merchants, who often 
unite in jiartnershij), and maintain a communica¬ 
tion with Timbiictoo in barks of considerable size. 
Tin- negro merchants also carry on business, but on 
a smaller scale, and chiefly in native articles. The 
markets are filled with tile productions of the sur¬ 
rounding country, either for consumption or expor¬ 
tation,—cloth, grain, fruits, kolla-nuts, meat, fish, 
gol^ from Boure, and, unhappily, with numerous 
slaves, who are paraded through the streets, and offer¬ 
ed at the rate of from 3o,(KK) to 40,000 cowries each. 
These commodities draw in return from Timbuctoo, 
•salt, Indian cloths, fire-arms, beads, toys, and all 
the variety of European articles. The merchants 
of Jenne were found more polished in their man¬ 
ners than any native Africans with whom Cailiie 
bad yet held intercourse: they were extremely hos¬ 
pitable, entertaining him at free quarters during his 
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whole stay; but he considers them as having A-iven 
an eXi'eedingly hard bargain for his goods. The 
mode of living, even of the most wealthy, was ex¬ 
tremely simple. Their houses eoutain<!d .scarcely any 
furniture; and their clothes were deposited in a 
large leathern hag, generally siLspended fro* the 
roof. The chief entertainment to which our tra¬ 
veller was inviU'd consisted merely of a huge frag¬ 
ment of a sheep stewed in unions, and, as tisual, 
eaten with the fingers,—four cups of tea concluding 
the repast. 

On the 23d March, M. Caillie left Jenne, near 
which he embarked on the Joliba, which was there 
half a mile broad, in a vessi'i of sixty tons burden, 
but of very slight construction, and lM)und together 
with cords. Such barks, impelled without sails, and 
deeply laden, cannot proceed with safety when the 
waters are agitated by a brisk gale ; therefore much 
time is consumed in the %'oyage. The traveller pass¬ 
ed first through the country of Tlaiian, which pre¬ 
sented a surface flat atid monotonous, but alwund- 
ingin flocks and herds. On the 2d April, the river 
opened into the great Jjake Dibbie, here called De- 
bo, in sailing across which, notwithstanding its mag¬ 
nitude, land was lost sight of in j )0 din*ction exl-ept 
the west, where tlift wafi r appeared to extend inde¬ 
finitely like an ocean. Tliree islands, observed at 
different points, were, not very happily, named St 
Charles, Maria Theresa, and Henri, *after three in¬ 
dividuals who, the author little suspected, would so 
soon be exiled from France. 

‘After quitting this lake, the Niger flowed through 
a country thinly occupied by Foulah shepherds, and 
by some tents of the rude Tuarieks. On the 19th 
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Aprilf> he arrived at Cahra, the port of Timbuctoo, 
consisting of a row of hoases composed of eartlwand 
straw, extending about half a mile on the bank of 
the river. The inhabitants, estimated at about 1200, 
are entirely employed in lading and unlading the 
nunnarous barks which touch at the quay. 

In the evening of the 20th April, Caillie, with 
.some <'<)inpanions, rode from Cahra, and entered 
Timbuctoo, which he calls Temlwetou. He deseril)es 
himself as struck with aii (extraordinary and joyful 
(emotion at the view of tliis mysterious city, so long 
the object of curiosity to the civilized nations of £u. 
rop<'. The scene, h()W(’ver, pr('S(‘nted little of that 
grandeur and w(ealth tyth which the name has been 
associated. It eompris(ed only a heap of ill-built 
earthen leouses, all annmd which were sjeread im¬ 
mense jdains of moving sand of a yellowi.sh-white 
(eolour, and jjarched in the extreme. “ The hori¬ 
zon i.s of a pale red,—all is gloomy in nature,—the 
deepe.st silence reigns,—not the song of a single bird 
is h(!ar(lyet there was something imposing in the 
view of a great city, thus rais(^d amid sands and 
deserts by the mere power of eomnn'rce. 

Although M. Caillie n'sided above a fortnight in 
Timbuctoo, Jiis information respecting it is very de¬ 
fective. It appears, except in point of situation, to 
be nearly such a city its JeniK', consisting of large 
houses, chiefly tenanted by Sloorish merchants, in- 
hmningled wiiii conical straw-huts occupied by 
negroes. The author has giv(‘n a croquin, or sketch 
of part of the city, which, though very deficient in 
perspective, is yet so curious as to merit a place in 
this publication. There are seven mosqu(‘s, of which 
the prmcipal one is very extensive, having three gal- 
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Imes, each 200 feet long, witli a lower upwards of 
fifty feet high. One part, apparently more ancient 
than the rest, and almost falling into min, was 
thought to exhibit a style of architecture decidedly 
superior to the mofe modern buildings. 

. Timbuctoo is entirely supported by commerce. 
It is the depot of the salt conveyed from the mines 
of Taudeny, and also of the European goods brought 
by the caravans from Morocco, as well as by those 
from Tunis and Tripoli, which come by way of 
^hadamis. These goods are embarked for Jenne, 
to he exchanged for the gold, slaves, and provisions, 
with which that city exclusively supplies Tim- 
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buctGO, the neighbourhoo^^^eing almost a complete 
desert. The population ir'estimated at 1()^TH)0 or 
12,000, which, not being* in proportion to a town 
three miles in ciroujnfrreiice, is probably under¬ 
rated. The peoj^ie are cliiefly negroes of the Kis- 
sour^trilM*, but bigoted IMohaniinedans. There 
appeared less l>ustleand activity tlian at Jcnne,— 
a eircumstanee not very easily accounted for. Os¬ 
man, tl»e king, was an agreeable-looking negro of 
fifty-five, to whom the traveller was introduced, 
without being aware that lie was only viceroy, or 
at least tributary, to the Sultan of JVlasina. The 
<rouiitry is much harassed by tin* wandering trilx' 
of Tuaricks, who, like the Jiedouins in Arabia, 
levy a regular .tax ou the caravans,* 


• TIm* map t'<ni«truct<Hi bv M* .lomard, ujum (*aillie‘s routes, 
greatly thonositbai of ThwhuettM), cs^sH'iullN in respect to 
loagittide, wliicli p placvs lour dtyret^s to the westward of tla* site 
assigned by Major Iteiiiiei. It seemshnix)SBibIe,lHmt*ver, to admit 
an alteration extent, which wwuW throw St*gi» so farwt'st- 

wai'd as to veiuler Park’s bearings from Jarra to ^^‘g<», and fn)m 
Si*go to Bamimikoo, eomptetoly erroneous, besides, it to 

ns lliat M. Joiimrd lias fov<*(*d to the westward all the posithttbe- 
twmi .Icnne and TimhiietiM). in a manner (|iiite nuwsrrantcd ny M. 
ratJlifi'.; own deseriptioiis. 'Clus excess Inn'ornes manilest in the 
line i^'om (lalia to the mouth of the Deln), thirly-6ve mijes o(' which 
•tjv stated to run north-east, without a single movement In a con- 
trar\ direction t yet M. .Jomard has muhieiivred to make the last 
iKNiitioii the inosi tvvstrrltf of the two. It tlie route from Jciine to 
TimburtiN) lies as raiieh to the northward as M. ('aillie represents, 
where, indeiul, he in some measure agrees with the delineation of 
D’Aiiville, it must-be soinewliat further west than.oiit maps places 
it, but not nearly so far as M. Jomard fixes it. In ne^d to the 
ohiu*rvatioii of latitude attempttul by (he traveller^ JVl. Jomard’s 
claims are very moderate, since he merely allies tliat, in the ab¬ 
sence of any other, (his is not wholly to l»e neglected; yet even 
this seems (oo much, whea he a( tlie same time mlmits that alHUie 
observations made by him in a similar manner are of no value what¬ 
ever. Umler these‘circumstances, wc conceive tliat it would be 
premature to cliaiigi*, in our map, the jxisition of' Timbuctoo fixHit 
tliat formerly' fixed by Major Retmel. 
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Caillie left Timbactoo on the 4th May, and in 
six daj^s arrived at Aroan or Arouan, which he 
found rather a well-built town with 3000 inhabi¬ 
tants, supported solely by the passage of the cara¬ 
vans from Barbary, and from the salt-mines of Tau- 
deny, which usually halt here before and after pass¬ 
ing the Desert to the northward. The environs of 
Aroan are of the most desolate aspect, and all its 
provisions are drawn from Jeiine by way of Tim- 
buctoo. The neighbourhood does not afford an 
herb or a shrub, and the only fuel consists of the 
dried dung of camels. The springs, which alone 
render it habitable, are abundant, but of bad qua¬ 
lity. The town also carries oli a considerable trade 
in light goods directly with Sansan.ding and Ya. 
mina. Walet was mentioned as a great emporium, 
situated to the west-south-west, in a position some¬ 
what different from that assigned by Park; but the 
data in both cases are very vague, and we do not 
sec the slightest ground tor M. Jomard’s conjecture 
that there arc two Walets. 

Our traveller depart'd from Aroan on the 19tli 
May, in company with a caravan of 120 camels 
laden with the productions of Soudan. He ^had 
the prospect of crossing a desert of ten days’ jour¬ 
ney, in which there was scarcely a drop of water. 
“ Before us appeared a horizon without bounds, in 
which our eyes distinguished only, an immense 
plaiii of burning sand, enveloped by a sky on fire. 
At this spectacle the camels raised long cries, and 
thq slaves moxu-nfully lifted their eyes to heaven.” 
M. Cailli4, however, departed in high spirits, ani¬ 
mated by the idea of being the first European who 
should, from the southern side, have crossed this 
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sandy ot’ean. But liis tone of feeling was soon low¬ 
ered when he came to experience the sufferings aris¬ 
ing from the intense h(Bt, the blowing of the sand, 
and the scanty supply of water, which was served 
out only tv\i<‘e a-day, leaving long intervals, daring 
whieti till' most tormenting thirst was endured. 
Some small wells, from which they had hoped for a 
little aid, were found drj’; so that both men and 
animals were reduced to the last extremity, when 
they reached the copious springs of Telig, and re¬ 
lieved their thirst by.repi'ated draughts. 

During many succeeding marches, water again 
liecame scans*, and Cailliu hatl much to suff<>r from 
the insult and neglect 8f his companions. El Drah, 
on the outer fronti(>r of Morocco, was the first inha¬ 
bited district; Irat it was }ioor, and occupied by in¬ 
hospitable tribi's of Moors and Berebbers. Turn¬ 
ing somewhat eastward, they passed through the 
fine country of Tafilet, covered with noble woods 
of date-trees, and producing a valuable bri'ed of 
sluxip. After undergoing the labour of crossing a 
rugged defile of Mount .Vtlas, they proceeded to 
Fez, whence the adventurer found his WBy, though 
in ai^mewhat poor plight, to Tangier. lie arrived 
on the 18th August 1828, and M. Delaporte, the 
vice-(!Onsul, received and forwarded him to France. 

To the account of M. Caillie’s journey we may 
with propriety ^d that of his countryman M. Dou- 
ville, though we possess as yet only the slight out¬ 
line presented by him to the French Geographical 
Society. He sought to penetrate the interior from 
the coast of Congo and Angola, on which the Portu¬ 
guese have still a few settlements. Embarking at 
Loango, he entered the Bengo or Zenza. In as- 
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cendiijg that river, the <'ouiitry on each side, be¬ 
yond the immediate banks, appeared almost a desert 
parched by the burning rays of the sun. As he pro¬ 
ceeded the surface krame more elevated, .so that the 
province of Demlios appeared to consist altog<?tl)er 
of barren hills. These are remarkable for numerous 
echo<’s, which, during the violent tempests of thuii- 
der and lightning, fill the natives with superstitious 
awe. The traveller next reached a territory, which, 
though not mountainous, was composed entirely of 
rock covered only with a few' feet of earth, and 
yielding a very scanty vegetation. The people are 
stout, warlike, and cruel. 

M. Douville now returned to the coast, and af¬ 
terwards proceeded in a direction somewhat more 
southerly from Benguela to Bihe, which he found 
to be more improved than any district he had yet 
visited. It consists of a table-land, supposed to be 
aliout 7940 feet aliove the hjvel of the ocean, cover¬ 
ed with thick forests, and watered by numerous 
torrents. Advancing to the northward be came to 
a very lofty mountain, which In; a.sc(‘nded to the 
height of 10,()30 feet, but was still two days’ journey 
from the summit. It showed traces of a volcanic 
eruption. 

Having returned again to the shores of the Atlan¬ 
tic, M. Douville departwl a third time from Ambriz 
in a more northerly lim* till he reacb.'-d Cassange, the 
residence of the Jaga, on the banks of the Congo. That 
barbarous pottmtate received him in a friendly man¬ 
ner, but absolutely refused the permission which he 
solicited to pass the river. However, profiting by the; 
instructions which he received from the eldest son, 
who was on bad terms with his father, the traveller 
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reached, in twenty-seven days, the Soba Baka, wlu», 
in consideration of liberal presents, granted* him a 
passage. Penetrating through the states of Hume 
and iVIucangano he came to the great lake of Quiffua, 
which is descrilx'd to bt; about fifty-five leagues in 
eircaniference, and eight in breadth at the southern 
extremity, extending between the third and fifth 
degrees of south latitude, and the twenty-sewenth 
and twenty-eiglith of east longitude. It is represent- 
(hI as resembling the Lake As[>haltites, being sur¬ 
rounded by naked cliffs, whence bitumen flows; 
having najjhtha floating on its waters, which do not 
(Mntain any fisli, and filling the atmosphere with a 
disagreeable (alour. He imagines it to be the Maravi; 
an opinion in which, though it is adopted by iM. 
Eyries, we are unable to concur. The information 
respecting the ]>usition of that lake is no doubt very 
vague; but, according to tbe best accounts, it is only 
2(K) or 300 miles from the eastern cotist, while the 
Quiffua is upwards of 1000. The Maravi, too, is 
much farther south, in alx)ut the tenth degree of 
latitude. Lastly, it is represented as far exceeding 
the dimensions of the Quiffua, and resembling an 
inland sea. 

The tijBveller came next to Yanvo, the capital of 
the Molwas, a people more civiliz<‘d and industrious 
than any he had seen in this part of Africa. He was 
told that city contained a population of 100,000, 
but he docs rfot believe it exceeded half that num¬ 
ber. He ascended the mountain Zambi, the lofti¬ 
est peak in this part of Africa, estimated at 
feet above the sea. The king showed a great ‘deal 
of intelligence, and on examining the scientific in¬ 
struments became sensible of bis mistake in sup. 
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posing tliem dedicated to tlie magical art. This 
prince accompanied Douville in several excursions; 
but he refused to ascend tlu; Zambi along with him, 
that he might not violate a law of the country which 
prohibits every native from exploring it. This re¬ 
striction arose, it is said, from the superstition-- Ik-- 
lief that the volcano on its summit is the entrance 
to the other world. 

Douville, in returning, visited a sovereign named 
Bomba, whose capital lies in the fourth degree of 
north latitude. The country is traversed by a great 
river miming from the north-west, and said to arise 
out of a lake which he supposes to be the Tchad; but 
had he carefully studied the geography of that piece 
of water, he could not have come to such a conclu¬ 
sion. Nor can we help wondering that lie should 
have listened to the wild story of this river sinking 
under the Mountains of the Moon, and then issuing 
from beneath them. At Concobella he crossed the 
Congo, and procc-eded once more to the coast at 
Ambriz. 
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CHArTER XIV. 

Landers Discovery of the Termination of the ^iger, 

Rx|)(*<lition nndcrtakeu hy Richard aiul John Lander—Arrival at 
(Ja|ie (Joatit—At Badagrv—Aimoyaiiccs .lourney to Eyeo 

—'J'lic royal Wivc's—Yai‘ri!)au Females—S»j>er«1)tioiis—Human 
Sacrilices—Tin* Fellatas —Alorie—.loiirney to Kiama—Aspect 
of the Country and IVoph*—Journey to Boussa—Reception-^ 
The Widow Zuiua —V\>yii|je up the Ni^or to YourU—Interviews 
with the Kin)^ -1 )est‘ri|iliuii orYoiiri—Kind's Daughters—Re* 
turn to ifournev to Wawa—Final Kesideuco at Boussa 

—Disp'isal of(if»ods—l.ato Changes in Central Africa—Attempts 
to recover Park’s Journal—V<»yage to Patashie— Lever—Dis¬ 
appointment res|K*cting a Canoe—Bajicbo—Aspect of tlic Niger 
—.Belee—King of the Dark Water—Zagoshi—Rahla—ITie 
Co(NhK)Qia——DangcTs to apprehended in g»>ing down 
the River—Kacunda—DrcmUul Alarm at Boccpia—Reconcilia* 
tiou—Dainuggoo—Good lieceplioii—Kirrec—They are attacked 
and plundered —Obtain stmic Redress—Conveyed to Kboc—Ne¬ 
gotiation tor Ransom—King Bt*)'_Vt)yage to Brass Town— 

Rkdiard Lander conveyed to an English Ship—Behavkmr of 
Captain Lake—Boy’s Return—.John Lander c<tnveyed to the 
Vessel—iUtival at Fernando Po—Supirased Fate of Lake— 
Pilules—Voyage to England—,|^angi; of the ThemuMneter at 
different Points—General Re..\ilt of this Kx|xMlition. 

The journeys^f Denliam and Clapperton made a 
great aecossioii to our knowledge of Interior Afrii*a. 
These travellers completed a diagonal section from 
Tripoli to the Gulf of Benin; they explored nu¬ 
merous kingdoms, either altogether unknown, or 
indicated only by the most imperfect rumour. New 
mountains, lakes, and rivers, had been discovered 
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and dclineati'd ; yet the course of the Niger remain¬ 
ed wrapt in mystery nearly as deep as ever. Its 
stream had been traced very little lower than Boussa, 
which Park had reached, and where his career was 
brought to so fatal a termination. The unhappy 
issue of (Mappertoii's last att(‘mpt chilled for f. time 
the zeal for African discovery. But that high spirit 
of adventure which animates Britons was soon found 
acting jwworfiilly in a quarter where there was least 
rea.son to expect it. The narrative of the journey 
just mentioned exhibited in Ilichard Lander^ not 
only the warmest fidelity, but an intelligence above 
his rank in life. Partaking of the ardour that in¬ 
spired his master, he endeavoured, in his return to¬ 
wards the coast, to follow a direction which, but for 
unforeseen circunistane<!.s, would havi- issued in solv. 
ing the grand problem. After reaching England he 
still cherished the same spirit; and, undeterred by 
the recollection of so much peril and hardship, ten¬ 
dered his sendees to make one effort more, in order 
to reach the mouth of this mysterious river. His 
offer was accepted, but on terms which make it 
abundantly evident that the enterprise was not un¬ 
dertaken from any mercenary impulse. lu return 
for again encountering numerous peri^ of deatli or 
captivity, he was *0 be burnished with only such 
a sum of money and other supplies as were abso¬ 
lutely necessary for his journey ; his wife was to re¬ 
ceive a moderate aliment during his absence; and 
himself, on coming home, was to be rewarded with a 
gr^tiiify of one hundred pounds. His brother John, 
in cofitpliance with his own earnest wish, was per¬ 
mitted to accompany him, but without the stipula¬ 
tion of any recompense whatever. 
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Th "' two brothers sot sail from Portsmouth on the 
9th January 1830, in the Alert, which had on t)oard 
MrAlaeleaii, President of the Council at Cape Coast 
Castle. They reached that settlement on the 22d 
February, and mention in the highest terms the hos- 
pitahlp recejdion experienced there, as well as at 
Anamaboe from J\lr Hutchinson, a gentleman who 
hsul Ixu'n engaged in the first mission to Ashantee. 
“ His silken banners, his turrete<l castle, his devoted 
vassals, his hospitality, and even his very solitari¬ 
ness,” reminded them of an old English baron in the 
fi.'udal time's. At Caj»‘ Coast, Uicliard engaged his 
old friend Pascoe, who proved a most valuable as¬ 
sistant to the party. They were afterwards joined 
by Antonio son^ to the ehie'f of llonny, who justly 
(■alculated that by desci'iiding the Great Kiver lie 
would reach his native city. 

The party sailed from Cape Coast for Accra, 
which they quitted on the loth Marcli, and landed 
on the 22d at Badagry. Their dress, a huge straw 
hat with scarlet tobe and Turkish trousers, excited 
bursts of laughter among the inhabitants, whose be¬ 
haviour, however, was otherwise friendly and re¬ 
spectful. They were introduced next morning to 
Adooicy the king, who received them with extreme 
apathy and coldiii'ss, of which they complain griev¬ 
ously, but which are afterwards sufficiently account¬ 
ed for. The fortunes of this per-sonage had been sin¬ 
gular. A yoiuiger son to the ruler of Lagos, he had 
been encouraged by his father’s nomination, and 
the support of a powerful party, to advance preten¬ 
sions to the sovereignty, to the exclusion of an elder 
brother; but the people, attached to the rights of 
primogeniture, drove out him and his adherents, and 
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he arrived a fugitive at Badagry, convoyinr in a 
eage his aged niotlier and tlie skull of his other pa¬ 
rent. Tl«e ])eople here w ere so edified by his be¬ 
haviour, and by these marks of filial piety, that 
they adopted him for their ehief, and repulsed all 
the attacks made by his enemies. Adooley wai thus 
encouraged to undertake a war against Lagos, but 
the result was luifortunate; his troops were defeat¬ 
ed, and his bravest generals either slain, or taken 
and condemned to death by the most cruel torture. 
These disasters, joined to an explosion of gunpowder 
which had consumed his most valuable effects, in¬ 
cluding those received from Captain Clapp<>rton. 
were urged in excuse of ‘his present depression. 
Rousing himself, however, from his apathy, he 
made a complete survey of the contents of the tra¬ 
vellers’ boxes, selecrting various objects whicrli had 
struck his fancy. He afterwards made a demand 
for a long list of presents, including four regimental 
coats like those worn by the Kingof England, forty 
less splendid, fifty musk<!ts, twenty barrels of gun¬ 
powder, two puncheons of rum, two j)uncheons of 
cowries, and a variety of other commodities. Our 
travellers, thinking some deception allowable, gave 
a note to be sent to Cape Coast Castle for these 
articles, though with the’full conviction that the go¬ 
vernment there would by no means accede to claims 
so extravagant. 

The adventurers suffered extreme annoyance dur¬ 
ing their abode at Badagry from the crowds who 
cgme to make the most noisy protestations of their 
regard, hoping to procure presents, or at least a 
glass of rum. Their situation obliged them to meet 
with apparent cordiality these unwelcome courtesies. 
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the riHtollection of which haunted their dreams, and 
rendered their slumbers restless. 

Badagry is a more considerable place than was 
supposed, being divided into four districts, each go¬ 
verned by a chief who assumes the title of king. It 
is situ;Ued on a fertile plain, watered by a broad 
river resembling a still and beautiful lake. The 
soil, composed of loam or clay covered with a fine 
whitish sand, is exceedingly productive, especially in 
yams, Indian corn,and fruits, while fish is abundantly 
supj)lied from the neigh Ijouring stream. The tra¬ 
vellers, in walking from their residence to that of the 
chief, a distance of a mile and a half, met at every 
stc]) dealers in various aummodities ; so that, if the 
purchasers bore any proportion to the sellers, the po¬ 
pulation must be immense: but no precise estimab' 
could be formed on this subject. 

The Landers, in proceeding to Eyeo, followed the 
route formerly pursued by Clapperton, with a few 
variations, which did not bring them into contact 
with any new place of importantr, except Bohoo, 
a v<‘ry extensive city, and the capital of the king¬ 
dom till the reigning sovereign, alwut half a cen¬ 
tury ago, transferred his residence to the present 
I metropolis. It has since declined, though still large 
and flourishing, being sitUcithd in the midst of as fine 
a country as the best parts of Ejigland. Numerous 
Fellatas in this neighbourhood cany on their pasto¬ 
ral occupations. * 

The sirnery around was beautiful in a great de¬ 
gree. The woods exhaled a delicious fragrance, and 
were filled with myriads of brilliantly-tinted but¬ 
terflies. The land was also fertile, populous, and 
well cultivated. No implement indeed was em- 
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ployed in agriculture except the hot*; but, from 
the •lightness and softness of the soil, it appeared 
to be doubtful whether the plough would not Ik“ a 
mere encouragement to sloth. The conveniences 
of life, however, are not commensurate with these 
natural advantages. The houses, as in the most 
unimj)roved negro countric's, ari' miserable hovels, 
often ill the shape of beehives, having their floors 
overspread with cow-dung, and Iieing placed several 
of them together in a court-yard enclosed by a wall 
of earth. The dwellings of persons of rank ar<‘ 
distinguished by little more than the number of 
courts and huts, each of which is tenanted by one 
of the king’s officers, or of his wives with their fami. 
lies. An active commerce is carried on, not by 
waggons or even on the backs of 'animals, but on 
the heads of human beings, chiefly women. Our 
travellers were astonished at the enormous burdens 
borne by them as well as by iiuti' children; not 
seeming to be aware that this is the way in which, 
provided the weight be duly poised, the greatest 
strength of the human body can la; exerted. The 
royal wives, whose multitude and aetive occupations 
have lietn formerly commemorated, are exempted 
from tolls; being distinguished bya peculiar species of 
cloth wrapped ro\uid their goods, which no other fe¬ 
male is allowed to use under a severe penalty. Turn- 
pikes are said to be nearly as common as in England: 
but this expression conveys an erroneous idea; for 
the sums levied are evidently mere local duties, no 

S of which is expended upon the roads, whicli are 
to be formed by the intercourse of passengers. 
No care is taken even to lay a tree over the pools 
and marshy spots so as to afford a dry passage; 
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while i-.nt-liills rise unmolested in the middle of the 
narrowest path. 

Tile active part taki-n by females in business 
and society did not contribute to the comfort of our 
travellers. Lander expresses in still more doleful 
terms flian t’lapfierton the exquisit<> suffering pro. 
dueed by the loud and inttessant elattcT of their 
tongues, which he verily believes nothing but sick¬ 
ness or death could sih'iiee. Yet as this talk con¬ 
sisted only of clamorous gossip or turbulent mirth, 
and where it assumed the form of scolding was not 
<lireet<“d against liiiii, it does not appear W'hy it 
should havt' caused a misery so inlense. Ilow'ever, 
the places apfiropriate*! ft) the reception of travellers, 
consisting of bpts crowded within a court-yard, 
brought the partit's into vi^ry clo.se proximity ; and 
while th(‘ female voices rose high above every other, 
there was an undiT-aoeompauimeiit of squalling 
brats, goats, sheep, and other animals, which pre- 
lenu'd them from enjoying a moment’s rest. This 
noisy merriment was often alternated with deep 
sounds of lamentation, continued almost for whoh* 
nights; though’ the ra))id transitions from sorrow 
to joy seemed to indicate that the former sentiment 
was not very agonizing. Indeeil a native, to whom 
liander mentioned his distress at witnessing one of 
these scenes of wo, coolly replied, “ What matter ? 
they laugh direji^tly.” Surely, however, the mode 
ol' relieving himself from the presence of these Afri¬ 
can ladies, by squirting water in their faces from a 
syringe, was very uncourteous. ^ 

Superstition in this country assumt>s a still darker 
and bloodier form than we could have imagined. 
The travellers hastened from Badagry to avoid 
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the dreadful spectacle of the sacrifice of 300 hu¬ 
man'■victims. The principal oflicers and governors 
are bound to accompany tlie king to the other 
world; and accordingly, even in the bloom of youth 
and vigour, they often held their lives on the frail 
tenure of that of an old man alwut to step into the 
grave. On the death of a great chief his favourite 
■wives are doomed to follow him, being either poison¬ 
ed or beaten to death with the club of the tetisJi priest. 
If this sacrifii* was ever voluntary it has entirely 
ceased to be so. The ladies in particular shrink witli 
extreme dismay from th<! idea of j)arting with life. 
On thedemise of the Viceroy of Jenna, twoof his wives 
hid themselves; but one was discov<!red and obliged 
to consent to swallow poison. Yet sh,e fell into fright¬ 
ful agonies when she saw her grave digging, and 
preparations making for the wake at her funeral. 
Her slaves, who called her mother, abandoned their 
labours and yielded to the most poignant allliction. 
The leading people of the town came in large 
bands, beating their breasts and tearing their hair 
in lamentation for her approaching fate. When the 
travellers left Jenna, there was understood to be a 
disposition in some powerful quarters to save her ; 
yet great fears were entertained that such a depar¬ 
ture from an ancient and venerated custom would 
excite an insurrection among the inhabitants. 

The Fellatas have penetrated in great numbers 
into Yarriba, and are gradually becoming masteni 
of that country in defiance of the feeble resist¬ 
ance of the native sovereign. They had establish¬ 
ed themselves at Alorie, about three days’ journey 
to the south-west of Eyeo, whicli, by the influx of 
fresh bodies of them, and of numbers of Yarriban 
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slaves 8|id other malecontents, has become a larger 
city than the capital. Lander afterwards, in Nyffe, 
heard them boast that “ they could conquer the 
whole world if tlie salt water did not prevent them.” 
They are a race decidedly superior to those whom 
they arasupplanting ; active, intelligent,and, unless 
in the heat of warfare, even mild and humane. Our 
traveller in particular was as much pleased with 
the deportment of the Fcllata females as he had 
been disgusted and harassed by that of the royal 
ladies of Yarriba. Their dress is arranged with 
taste ; their hair is braided with peculiar neatness; 
and their manners, artless and simple, almost rea¬ 
lize the idea of the jtoetieal shejiherdess. Their con¬ 
versation, at omx* modest, respectful, and kindly, 
proved a recreation in the midst of troubles, and 
leavo-taldng was sometimes attended with consider¬ 
able regret. 

The travellers were, as before, well received at 
Eyeo, though the negotiation with Ebo, the fat 
eunuch, was not conducted without difficulty. Lan¬ 
der had beioi judiciously directed to proceed by the 
shortest route to the Niger, which is distant only 
about forty mites from Eyeo, and by no means to 
delay his progress by going to Youri (which he now 
calls Yaoorie), though his brother .Tohn might if ex¬ 
pedient be sent thither. The eunuch, however, ex¬ 
pressed his opinion that this proposal would be view¬ 
ed with jealousy by the king. Hereupon Lander 
rather hastily gave up the original plan, and merely 
requested aid to forward himself and his brother to 
Youri. He thus made an additional circuit of more 
than 300 miles, and thereby greatly increased the 
difficulties and perils of his journey. 
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Having left Eyeo, and pa-s-sed through tfce large 
frontier town of Keeshee, tlie travellers found them¬ 
selves in a region altogether different from that level 
and fertile plain over which they had hitherto jour¬ 
neyed. The surface' became abrupt and rugged, 
covered with vast forests, through which rrwge the 
lion, the leopard, and other fierce and destructive 
animals. The danger from these, however, w'as small 
in comparison of that apprehended from bands of rob- 
liers by whom this tract was infesttMl, and at the' first 
sight of whom the natives ofYarribaw'ere accustomed 
to take flight. Once an armed parly of twenty sud¬ 
denly appeared from liehind the trees, when the ca¬ 
ravan gave themselves up for lost; but upon Lander 
levelling his loaded gun they retreated jirecijiitately 
into the forest. In the heart of this wild region, 
the passage of the small rivulet of Moussa brought 
them into Kiama, a territory which differs complete¬ 
ly from Yarriba IkiIIi in its aspi'ct and population. 
Though presenting some fertile spots, it is much 
dh'ersified with mountain, forest, and waste. The 
people are proud, courageous, s|)irited, delighting 
in martial exercises, and warm Iwth in their attach¬ 
ments and resentments. The King of Kiama pro- 
fesses the Mohammedan religion; yet his attachment 
to Pagan rites is displayed by numerous uncouth 
figures, which, as fetishes or guardian powers, are 
stationed at the entrances and along the walls of 
his houses. The most striking spectacle viewed in 
the city was that of a horse-race immediately follow- 
ipg a great Mohammedan festival. The numerous 
spectators displayed extraordinary animation, and 
made a striking appearance as they were assembled 
beneath the shade of magnificent trees. Many of the 
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fematss had at great cost adorned themselves in eoarse 
Manchester cloths, and hed-furniture of th^ most 
glaring and gaudy patterns; l« ing moreover loaded 
witli hrairlets, strings of heads round the neck, and 
rings round the ankle. TJ(e horses also were gaily 
ca])arison(‘d, with strings of brass hells on their heads, 
pieces of red cloth, silk ami cotton tassels, and little 
charms in coloured cases attached to the bridles. 
On the signal to start, •' the ri<lers brandished their 
spears, the little boys nourished their cows’ talks, the 
bufl’oons jMTforined their antics, and nuisk<'ts were 
<lischarged.—The suu slioni' gloriously on tile tubes 
of green, white, yclhuv, blue, and crimson, as they 
liutien'd in the bree/.i»; utid with the fanciful cap.s, 
the glittering s^iears, the gingling of the horses’ ladls, 
the animated looks and warlike bearing of their 
riders, presented one of the most extraordinary ajul 
pleasing sights that we have iwer witnessed.” 

The king gav»“ them a good reception in his pa. 
laee, or rather but, on tlie lloor of which anus were 
piled; while the walls were adorned with good j)rints 
of King (Jeorge tin- Fourth, the Duke of York, 
Duke of Wellington, and Lord Kelson. Though 
lie managed to detain them longer than they de¬ 
sired, he made no aclnal opposition to their journey, 
hut prevailed uiKin them not lo go to lioussa by way 
of ^Vawa (whieh our travellers now’ call ^Tow■ow), 
w’ith whose chief he was then at enmity. Tlicy pro¬ 
ceeded over a liillj’ country, ami through the towns 
of Kakafungi, Coohly, and Zalec, till, on the IJth 
June, they arrived at Jioussa. . 

The parly Avere immediately ititroduced to the 
king, and to the juidiki or queen, from both of whom 
tiiey exj)ericnced the most cordial reception. Their 
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majesties even professed to liav(! been weeping in the 
mornihg over the d<‘atli of <.'aj)laii) f-lapperton, tliough 
their eyes Iwre no symptoms of this sorrowful oeeu- 
j)ation. Next day the illustrious ])air were tielighted 
beyond measure by beiiio presented with a lookiiie. 
glass. They afterwards wait<‘d on the travellers in 
very plain attire, and without tlu' least eeremony. 
Some regret was at first e.v])ressed that no eoral was 
included among the j)res<'Jits ; but a fi'w plated but. 
tons newly scoured soon engrossed their attention, 
and gave rise to a long and eager struggle. The 
king secured the largest and best, yet contrived to 
persuade the midiki to be content with what (i'll to 
lier lot. “ The royal coupio were like two great 
children." 

The travellers met here with their friejid the 
widow Zuma, who waited iijion them very plauily 
dressed, and related a most doleful tale. She had 
openly quarrelh'd with the chief of W'awa, and 
l)eing worsted, was obliged to climb over the city 
wall, and fly on foot to IJoussa. which her dimen¬ 
sions rendered a most laliorious task ; s!io farther 
complained of being now reduced to extreme po¬ 
verty. UndiT all these mishaps, her person had 
been augnieiilcd in so extraordinary a measure, 
that it w^as with gnjat diflii'ulty she could introduce 
hersc'lf through the spacious doorway of the hut. 
Pascoe entered into a long negotiation with her to 
recover the price of a wife who, lie alleged, had been 
half paid for in the former journey, though no de¬ 
livery had taken place. This demand does not ap. 
pear altogether in accordance with Captain (ilap- 
perton’s statement, that the wife was freely biistow- 
ed, and returned on account of the claim to himself 
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as her Iiushaiul, 'whicli the widew ehose to found upon 
her gift; the debt, in short, eould not he estai/isiied. 

Lander, nolwitlistaiiding his kind reception at 
IJoussa, liad on very slender grounds conceived the 
idea that the king would view with jealousy his 
desigi*of jmiceeding down the Nig('r. lie tliere- 
fore asked merely to he c(niveyed to Youri, pretend, 
ing that his object was to |)rocced (hence to Uor. 
non. The king readily consented ; and thisvoyag<-. 
whether wis<> or not, had (he fortunate elh'ct of add¬ 
ing considerahly to onr knowh'dge of Interior Africa. 
Th.' \i“cr frotn Ihuissa (o that city is hroken into 
nun'erous channels hy rocks and sand haitks, which 
rejidcred tiu' passage (tfteii ditlicult. anil .‘•ometimes 
danireroHs for > ^.‘.sselsof any magnitude. The shores, 
how( MT, when at all level, were thickly studded 
with villages. A little helow Youri all theohstrue- 
tions disappeared ; and the travellers were assured 
that the upper part of the river was entirely naviga¬ 
ble. Their progress was farther retardiHl hy the lazi¬ 
ness, co\ ered under the senihlance t>f mock respect, 
.shown by the master, or, as he is called. King of the 
Oanoi, who excused his lei.surely movements by 
oiling them, that “white men are more precious 
than a boat-loiid of eggs, and renuire as much care 
to be taken of (hem and when* urged to be more 
active, he remarked, “ Kings do not travel so fast 
as eomnmn men^; 1 must convey you along as slow¬ 
ly as possible.” 

They landed at a village, and after walking 
eight miles enter<*d Youri, whieh they found to I»e 
defended hy strong gates eomposed of wood rude¬ 
ly strengthened with plates of iron. They soon-ob¬ 
tained an introduction to the prince, whom they 
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had hocn so dosirous to visit. After passing tlf Oogli 
a low dark avenue, and heiiuf kept l(Ui(: standing 
ill a yard, tlnw were enndueted into aiiotlier area, re- 
senihliiig that of a farm I'StaMi.slinieiit. Here “ we 
diseovered the sultan sitting alone in tlie eeiitre 
of the square on a |)iain pieee of eariieting, n ith a 
pillow on each sidt* of him. and a neat brass j'aii in 
front. His appearance was not only luean, but 
aksoJutely squalid and dirty. He is a big-lieaded, 
corpulent, and jolIy-Jtwkiiig man, well stricken in 
years; and thougli thiTi' is soinetliing Iiarsh and 
forbidding in his countenatice, yet lie was geni’rally 
smiling during the conference.” lie showed eon- 
siderable dissatisfaction, because neither Clapperton 
nor Latider had paid their court tti hint on their 
previous journey, and still more on being informed 
that the means of making a (ire.sent Inid been re. 
duced very low by the rajiaeity of the chiefs al¬ 
ready visited. In regard to Park’s papers, he mere¬ 
ly ri'plicd with an alTectisI laugh, “ How do you 
think that I could have the books of a |)er.son that 
was lost at Hou.ssa r” Afterwards, la'ing pressed 
ujion the subject, he despatched an Arab to inform 
them, that he deelan'd to (iod, in the most soh'inn 
nianuer, that he bad never bad in his posses.sioii, 
nor seen any books or pajiers of the whitt; travellers 
that perished at Ilotissa.” Thus it appears, that 
his overture upon that subject to Clajiperton, by 
which the present travellers had been so unguard¬ 
edly lured, was a mere pretext to induce them to 
vii^t him, and bestow a portion of the valuable ar¬ 
ticles with which they were understood to be pro¬ 
vided. His whole conduct was in ptTfect unison 
witli this first spi cimeii of it. He did not indeed 
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al)sol; ti‘Iy rol» lliom ; l)ut tlior.; was no arlirioc so 
petty tlnit lie did not employ it, in order to fllitaiii 
the few eoniniodities wliieli still reniHiiied iu their 
possession. Wishin*; to jnirehase some thiiitrs, lie 
indueed the Landers to send them, desiring that 
they Jliould allix their own jiriee; then said they 
asked too niueh; on which pretext he delayed, and 
in a great measure evaded paying for them at all. 
The travellers, in their ill-jndged eonfidenee in his 
friend.ship, requested him to furnish a boat, in which 
they might de.seeiid theXiger. Ilereplii'd, fheyiuight 
hate one for a hundred dollars ; hut, heing unahie 
to -onimand that sum, they were finally obliged to 
app.ly to their friend tile King of lioussa, whom they 
had so unn'asopahly distrusted, and who cheerfully 
undio'tuok to .supply their want. 

Vouri is a large city, and the surrounding coun¬ 
try fertile. It is twenty or thirty miles in eireum- 
ferenee, eneonipassed with a high and strong wtdl, 
which how'ever, as usual in Africa, encloses a large 
e.xtent of i-ultivated fields. The soil is moist, ])ro- 
ducing great quantities of indigo, cotton, wheat, and 
particularly of rice. A superahundant pojiulation 
was indicated hy the complaints of poverty, which, 
notwithstaiuling the fertility of the country, wen* 
every where heard. The peo|>U‘, heing numerous 
and warlike, had baffled every attempt of the Fel- 
latas, by whom all the neighbouring kingdoms were 
overrun. Their wars, however, like those of other 
Africans, were not sanguinary, since in a reeent and 
obstinate contest the slain did not exceed half a 
dozen on each side. 

Such of the inhabitants as could find any pretext 
waited in crowds upon the strangers, hotli to gra- 
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tify their ourio.sity and in the hope of obtainir 5 pre¬ 
sents. In partieiilar tlie king’s daughters, a nu¬ 
merous oflsjjririg, Ju'ld tJiemselves privileges] visiters. 
They seldom eanie unprovided witli a siij)ply oi‘ 
booza or beer, with which they contrived to getthem- 
.seJves tipsy. 'I'lie travidlers nneoiirteously div/gnate 
them “ a parcel of noisy women and liaving em¬ 
ployed in vain other means to shorten their visit, 
liad ri'eourse to the' plan of frighti'iiing thejii away 
by a discharge of |>istol 8 . Loud eoni]>laints, it ap¬ 
pears, were raised by tin* more aiitiqiie members of 
this illustrious house, respeeting a preference alleged 
to have been shown for tin* ,so<.'iety of the more youth¬ 
ful part of th<* sisterhood, ’This eharg(‘ caused a 
schi.sm in tin' royal family which was not likely 
to be soon healed. 

Although the king had consented to the departure 
of tlie travellers, he delayed it on various pndexts, 
some of which W(!re extremely ridiculous. He sent 
a bundle of ostrich-feathers as a present for the King 
of England ; but dc’eming, he said, the supply too 
small, be.sought them to await a fresh growth, to 
promote which In; had smcar<!d the animal copiously 
with butter. At the same time Lander from dif¬ 
ferent quarters received accounts of the ra|>acious 
manner in which he had treated several strangers 
who had visited Youri, and tK!gan to apprehend 
that he would not allow them to depart till he 
had deprived them of all they possessed. Happily 
their friend the King of Boussa transmitted so strong 
a .remonstrance, that in a few days they obtained 
permission to resume their journey. 

The travellers embarked on the Cubbie, a tribu¬ 
tary of the Niger. On their way thither, and along 
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its Irnks, tlie country- was carefully cultivated by 
the t'liinbrie, a half-servile race, patii'Ut, tndus- 
trioiis, and suireriiiif much ()[i|)ressioii from their 
lords. Numerous individuals, stationed on plat¬ 
forms raised altovi' the "rain, were employed to 
watc'ji and scare away the birds. About five miles 
almve Houssa the Ni"er shows a magnificent body 
of water .seven or eight miles in breadth, and a little 
farther down it presents the same grand appearance; 
yet in passing that city it is not more than a stom*’s 
throw acros.s, and of jiroi'ortional dejith,—a circum¬ 
stance which lias suggested tlie idea that a part of 
its waters may find their way by subterraneous 
el|annels. On arrivinj; at Boiissa, they found it im¬ 
possible to avoid visiting the King of VVawa, who 
liod been liighly dissatisfied because they had not 
jmiceeded to his court on the way from Kiaina. 
'i'hey were assured they might be supplied by him 
with a larger boat than could be procured at Boussa. 
The king, however, insisted on making, with the 
assistance of a devout JMiissulman, a solemn inquiry 
of the “ dark water” whether the strangers would 
reach the sea in safety; and he returned with the in¬ 
telligence that the Niger had promised a favourable 
termination to their voyage. 

I’lie Landers now departed for Wawa; but 
though the road was frequented, it was all but im¬ 
passable, full of holes and pits, overgrown with 
grass reaching often above their heads, deluging 
them with moisture, and filled with prickly shrubs 
which tore the clothes and skin. In approaclyng 
the city, however, the path became excellent, being 
the only one in Africa formed with any care. The 
king afterwards assigned as his reason for keeping 
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tlio hijiliroads iipar liis capital in cood order# that 
an ent'iny would he tlcterrc<l froiti attackin'; liiin. 
both by the apj)carance of a miniiTiais pojxilalion 
and by this display of activity. 'J'licir reception by 
this prince was ;;ood. but sin!;ular. On reaching the 
entrance of tile town they tired two pistols, /.vlieh 
he came out to meet them ; but the messenger from 
lioussa liad not come up. and etiquette did not there¬ 
fore permit any intercourse. He stood in a iiiclie, 
‘‘fixed and motionless, with his hands claspial utider 
Itis tolie. and supported on his bo.som ; and round 
a pole, wliicli liad heioi jilaced en'ct in another 
niclu“, a naked youtli had entwined his legs, ri'- 
inaining in bretithless anxiety to be a sjiectator of 
tlie tipproaching interview. No two beings ever 
bore a more striking resemblance to statues.” At 
length the messenger appeareil. The spell was bro¬ 
ken ; “ yet the grave eccmitric old man shook hands 
with us without taking them from tin* tobe in which 
they had been enveloped, or even condescending to 
look in our faces." Howe\ er he afterwards becaim* 
much more frank, and assured them of the very 
best canoe that eould be procured. Nothing very 
reniarkabh? hapjiened during the week .spent at this 
place. On returning to Boussa they expressed the 
greatest desire to cojiielude the negotiation alniut tlu“ 
canoe. They had begun already to experience that 
both themselves and their goods were losing the gloss 
of novelty. They had taken out a hundred tliou- 
sand needles; but besides that this quantity over- 
stocl^d the market, the manufacturers who war¬ 
ranted them not to cut in the eye had secured that 
property by giving them no eyes at all, and many 
were returned upon their hands. Metal buttons were 
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ill coivsidcriiMc ri'iiiii'st; but, Ix'inff iiidstly worn, 
they soon Jo.st the .splendour conferred by lalslVioii.s 
(rielion. New sliillintrs. I'roin their brilliiiney, were 
valued almost as highly as old dollars. length 
when red eloth, tea-eaiiistiTs,—every thing showy 
and eljiteriiiii had been disjiosed of, some i-ases that 
hud eontuineil portable souj) found a ready sale in 
virtue of the tin labels attached to them ; and one 
of the natives was seen proudly strutting about 
with the motto " Concentrated gravy” adornine 
several parts<»fhis head-ilress. It wa.s, therefore, not 
vvithoiit extreme satisfaction they ri'ceived notice 
that till- negotiation respectioi; the boats was brought 
to a ’close; the midiki»havine undertaken to man¬ 
age it with her brother the King of Wawa without 
any troubleon tln'ir part. Theagreemi'iit was, that 
thc_\ should give their two horses for a large and 
.sufficient canoe. This vc.ssel when produceil was 
found to be too small, and far from corresponding 
in V alut' to the price exacted ; but they were assured 
that at Lever, a town some distance down the river, 
they would tind one every way adapted to their 
pnirpose. 

IJefori' leaving lioiissa, we may collect into one 
view certain detached notices rc.s[)ecting the more 
r.-i-ent jiolitical changes in Central Africa. Tlie 
em})ire of the Fellatas, which had appeared so firm 
and uniteil, was falling to pieces on every side. Not 
only (roober coiifinued its successful resistance; hut 
Cassina (iiere strangtdy metamorphosed into Cat- 
sheeiiah) had rallied round Doncassa its ancient 
prince, who, supjiorted by Bornou, W'as regaining 
Ills power. . Even the little kingdom of Zeg-zeg, 
with its capital Zaria, had raised the standard of 
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revolt. P’or these disasters Jtello eodeavoMred to 
find* compensation in piirsuiiig eoinjnests to the 
westward. He was eontpletely master of tlie fine 
country of Xylfe. alternately .setting up and <ie- 
posing its jirinees 31agia and Kderesa, while Hahim 
its largest town was held hy itlahmi Dendo I,vs lien- 
tenanf. He was now |)re|)aring to ero.ss the Niger 
and attack Yarriha, the fall of which was anticipated 
from the supine chanicter of its .sovereign and peo¬ 
ple. Another report wa.s, that the Sultan of Hornou 
had recovered his power, and thrown into jirison the 
sheik, whom the last mi.ssion had found exercising 
such uncontrolled sway, though he afterwards set 
him at liberty. 

The utmost diligeiiee wa.s employed to disco\'er 
Park’s journal-s, or any tiling belonging to that il¬ 
lustrious traveller. It was found that the King of 
Boussa possessed a rich crimson-damask tobe loaded 
with gold embroidery, which he said was jiurchased 
by his predecessor from a white man at a jieriod 
very nearly corresponding to tin? date of Park’s 
last journey, who there wa.s reason to think had ac¬ 
tually worn it. The travellers were jiresented with 
this tobe, though they were prevented by sulisequent 
occurrences from b,ringing it home. They were par¬ 
ticularly solicitous to obtain information concerning 
the journal; and the king, after being promised a 
handsome reward, caused strict inquiry to be made 
of a poor man, who was said to posse.ss a book saved 
.out of the wreck. The Iwok was produced; but, to 
tJie extreme disappointment of all parties, it proved 
to be a nautical publication of the last century, con¬ 
sisting chiefly of logarithmic tables. Between the 
leaves were a few loose iiapers, the most important 
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a family in tlic Strand. All inquiries at V'oiiri 
were fruitle.ss; liut at Wawa, one man had really 
possessed .some hooks even during Captain Ciaj)- 
porton's visit; but that oflieer not having made 
iuiy si^reh in that place, they wen* neglected and 
“ fell to pieces." One feiiiah' was found to have 
preserved a pillow .siialehed from the wreck, having 
within it an iron frame, to which was attached an 
unintelligihh' manuscript, .seemingly a mere'charm. 
Thus all hope of any imjmrtant discovery under 
this head proved abortive. 

On the 29th September llino. the travellers took 
a friendlj' leave of tln'K- majesties (if lioussa, and 
.s('t sail. TIk'V arrived the same dav at Patashie, a 
large and fertile island, w'here they obtained an 
ample supjily of provisions. The canoe-arrange- 
inent was still very unsatisfactory; but after another 
jotirm'v to Wawa, they wen? assured that tlu'y 
W(!uld find a suitable otic at Lever. Accordingly 
on the 30th they embarked, and in three hours, 
th.ough the di.stance was twenty miles, reached that 
towii. lJut what W'as their astonishment to learn 
tliat Lever was not at all under the jurisdiction of 
Pie King of Wawa, who had not a canoe there of 
any descrijition! The mission had been complete¬ 
ly outwitted by tlit'se illustrious monarchs, who 
Jiad obtained from them two horses worth sixty 
pounds, for wineh they had given absolutely no¬ 
thing. ‘ They have jilayed with us,” says Lander, 
“ as if we were gri'at dolls; we have been driven 
about like sluittleeocks.” Redress, however, being 
botli tedious and doubtful, tliey judged it most ad¬ 
visable to appropriate two canoes lent them by the 
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chief of Patasluo; a painful measure,—fortliough he 
was indeed entitled to elaini j)ayment from his ma- 
jesty of Wawa, he had little chance of obtainin'! it, 
—and this was a vi'ry had return I'or his kindness. 
However necessity, thi' tyrant’s jdea, was lu're re¬ 
sorted to by the travellin-s ; and these canoes^itiioiieb 
too small, were taken because no others vv»'re to 
Im! had. 

Lever or Layalm, and Jtajiebo, two large trading 
towns, had been sliil'ted from the eastern to the 
western bank, in order to avoid the Fellalas; yet 
that race, in jieace mild and industrious, but in war 
the fiercest of marauders, had found their way thi¬ 
ther, and ke])t the inhabitai.ts in perjtetual alarni. 
Still this did not interrupt their tinmghtless gaycty, 
or their moonlight so)igs and dances, lleyoiid lia- 
jielK) the Niger becomes a noble river, often three 
miles broad, and “both banks jirescnted the most 
delightful apjKiaranco. They were embellished witii 
mighty tnavs and elegant shrubs, which were clad 
in thick and luxuriant foliage, .some of lively 
green, and others of darker hues; and little birds 
were singing merrily among their branches. JMag- 
nificent festoons of en'eping jilants, always green, 
hung from th(.' tops of the lalh-st trees, and, drooping 
to the water’s edge, forniwl inimense natural grot¬ 
tos.” Yet Lander says, “ there is something want¬ 
ing in an African s(u;ne to render it comparable iii 
interest and Ix-auty to an English landscape. There 
are no verdant fields, no hedges adorned with the 
jessamine, the daisy, the primrose, the blue bottle, 
or the violet, and the hundred other jmdty wild- 
flowers, which plea.se the sight, and exhale hi spring¬ 
time or summer the most grateful and delicious fra- 
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grancf. Besides, generally speaking, a loneliness, 
a soleiniiily, a deathlike silence, pervades thd no. 
hlest and most inagnilieent ])rospeets.’’ After pass¬ 
ing Leecht'e, another <'onsiderable town, they found 
the Niger lionlered hy ranges of rocky hills, part 
prohahky of that gr(>at chain which reacdies across 
(\’iitral Africa. Their aspect was dark and ro¬ 
mantic, covered with stunt* d trees and shrubs, 
which, shooting from the hollows, ov<‘rhang immense 
pn‘eipi<-es. From the very ceutr<‘ of the stream 
rises a ma.j(>slic and almost ])erpendieular rock, 
called i\lount Kesa ; its base fringed by venerable 
trees, and its most rug!ji'<! sides c(Wer<Hl with .scanty 
»('getation. 'J'he supi'ftftitious n:iliv<‘s believe it to 
be the .seat of a J)enevolejit genius. 

At Beh'e, on an island, they were visited by Mo- 
hamnn'd, son to the magia, ruler of Xylfe, whom 
th(>y had seen at Patashii'; also by a njesstniger from 
Alalem Dendo, the chief of Kabba. A still more im¬ 
portant personage did them the same honour, name¬ 
ly, the “ King of the Dark Water,” who was to ac¬ 
company them to his island-kingdom. Ilis .approach 
was announced by loud music, and he soon a])peared 
in a large, neat, ornamented canoi', having on lioard 
aiiout twenty musii'ians. This ]>rince, a fini‘-look- 
ing ohi man, with six ha-ulsomi' black wives, lauded, 
courteously salutisl the travellers, and made some 
small presents. .Soon after, they set shil along with 
him, and ri'ached in safety his insular domain of 
Zago.shi. 

The island now named is a remarkable spot, a sgrt 
of miniature Holland in the heart of Africa. It is 
about iifteeii miles long and three broad, surrounded 
by the Niger, and scarcely rising above the level of 
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its surge. Tlic soil is almost a marsli, many* of tlx! 
hous^s standing in water, and a eane a])i)lied to the 
floor of a hilt iniidit he thrust to any depth. The 
numerous inhabitants are busily emjdoyi'd in raa- 
iiufaeturing i-otton tohes and trousers, as well as 
caps of mixed silk and eotton, with a .skilt'whieh 
would not disgrace Kuropeau workmen. Their fa¬ 
brics attract the admiration of the surrounding na¬ 
tions, who vainly attempt to imitate them. Wliere- 
ever the travellers walked they saw the natives spin¬ 
ning, makingwooden dishes, stirrujis, hoi's, and other 
instnlments. The riviT is co\-ered with thidr <‘anoes, 
and the chief possesses about (iOO; by wbich force, 
and their [leculiar situation, tiiey are si'cured against 
attack, and exempted from those revolutions which 
overwhelm the adjoining kingdoms. They ar<‘ hos¬ 
pitable and obliging, live in amity with their neigh¬ 
bours, and in friendly intercourse with each other. 

Rabba, on the banks of the Xiger, aliout two 
miles from Zagoshi, is, next to Saekaloo, the largest 
city in the Fellata dominions. The surrounding 
country is highly [iroductive, covered not only with 
rich crops, but with numerous flocks and hi-rds, in¬ 
cluding peculiarly fine breeds Imth of horses and 
cattle. The mission did not visit Itabba, their only 
ohji'ct being now to descend the river with the ut¬ 
most despatch; but it was necessary to obtain the 
diiefs permission to proceed, and their prospects in 
this respect were at first very gloomy. The pre¬ 
sents, which indeed were of slender amount, were 
rejected with disdain; and they were obliged, with 
great regret, to part with the rich tobe of Mr Park, 
the presentation of which inspired the utmost de¬ 
light, and made the king completely their friend. 
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At Z,agoshi tlu*y were; onablt'd, lor a balance ol' 
10,000 cowries, to (‘xeliaiige their two small canoes 
for one larger and described as much nior<> commodi¬ 
ous ; blit here again they were eheati;d. They took 
leave .on the Kith Detober of the King of the Dark 
Water, jjnd were carried down the river at the rate 
of three or four miles an hour; so that in the two 
following days they made upwards of 100 miles in 
an easterl.v direction. The Xiger was from two to 
six miles broad ; in some places bordered by low 
■swamiiy grounds, elsewhere by mountains of consi¬ 
derable height and \ aried asjiect. The party were 
annoyi'd by vast crowds of hipjiopotami tossing alamt 
with such \ ioleliee as tliwateiled to overset the eanou. 
Having sle|)t on the Itlth at a small island called 
Fofo, tlie.v pas.sed next morning a river of eoiisiderable 
size, which they hail reason to believe was (he Coo- 
doonia formerly crossed by Lander near Ciittup on 
his way to Dimrora. In a few hours they reach¬ 
ed Kgga, a town four miles in hmgth and two in 
breadth; in front of whiidi, along the .shore, were 
ninnerous canoes, some so large, that ladng covered 
with a shed, the.y served as the dwelling of the 
owners. The chief, an aged man of patriarchal ap- 
I'.’i'vauee, was found squatted on a cow’s hide, sraok- 
liig a pipe three yards long. He received them with 
mingled kindness and surprise, tidling them “ they 
W'ere strange-looking peojile, and well worth seeing.” 
Intense i-uriosity Svas excited throughout tlie town, 
and their hut was blockaded by the whole popula¬ 
tion ; so that the only exercise they could obtain was 
by walking round and round the floor like wild beasts 
in a cage. They could not refuse the chief’s request 
to exhibit themselves to all liis wives, old and young. 
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wth a number of the principal jx'opio; and yierooni 
was tlius so crowded, with the doors and windows 
Idockcd up, tliat tluir residt'iice iMraine very iiieom- 
inodious. Tlu'y were first amused, then annoyed by 
solicitations for eliarnis against war, sickness, croco¬ 
diles, to make the citizens rich, and enahle^them to 
catch canoc-loads of fish. 

Kgga was stati-il to be tlie lust town of Nyff<“, 
at which terminated the more orderly kingdoms 
aJid governments in this part of Africa. The tra¬ 
vellers were assured, that in descending the river 
they would find only detaelied towns, and these at 
war with each other, addicted ti> plunder, and bar¬ 
barous in the extreme ; but, animated by the sjiirit 
of enterprise, sulTering moreover from scarcity of 
victuals, and considering that “ the mountains ofthe 
natives generally jirove to be tio bigger than mole¬ 
hills,” they resolved at all events to proceed. Xor 
was tlndr purposi' shaken by the panic which, on re- 
tuniing to the canoes, they found ))re\ailing among 
their men, who had been assured by the j)eoj)lc ofthe 
town that if they weTit do\in Ih ■ river they would 
e-ertainly be iniirdered or sold as .slaves. They 
therefore demanded their wages, and permission to 
return to (,'ape (N)ast; but, being informed'that if 
they deserted the <nterprise they should not re¬ 
ceive a farthing, tln-y at length agreed to continue, 
though not v]^tliout uttering loud murmurs. 

Kacunda, wliere the j)arty next arrived, did not 
confirm these alarming (le.scriptions. It was com¬ 
posed of a elusb'r of three or four villages, inhahit- 
ed by a mild, inolfejisive, ajid industrious race. 
The chief r(!eeived them with kiiidne^ and lios- 
pitality; but be and all the inliabitants gave the 
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same unfavourable account of the people occupying 
the lower banks. They were de.s<Tibt'd as commu¬ 
nities of ferocious oullaws, acknowledging no human 
authority; so that the tradc-rs of Egga never ven¬ 
tured to descend the river unless in parties of ten or 
twelva (anoes, and even then llnw found it necessary 
to pass the towns under cover of night. Tlie tra¬ 
vellers, tsmcluding that the.se representations were 
prompted by a wish to detain them, in order that 
the grande<'s might have full leisure aei-ording to 
the African custom to solicit |in‘sents, refused to 
wait even for canoes wliieh llie king offered to send 
for their proir'clion. Wliile their servants, tliere- 
fore, wer<*al] in tear.s,*the two brothers recommend¬ 
ed them.sclve.s Jo the Supreme Dispo.ser of rnents, 
and boldly pushed out into the river. Having 
loaded their muskets, ami finding the canoe pass 
smoothly down the stream, the spirits of the men 
revived. In the evening they found themselves op- 
pfisite to “ a large sjtreadiiig town, from wliieli is¬ 
sued a great and confused noise as of a nudtitude 
quarrelling, or as tlii’ waves of the sea rolling ujkmi 
a. r(K‘ky beach but this and other towns and vil- 
lage% were carefully avoided. About five in the 
morning they oliscrved a river three or four miles 
broad entering the Niger froiii tl.c eastward. They 
ascended it for a short space; but meeting a strong 
cuirent they became fatigued, and allowed them¬ 
selves to be earned back. This was evidently the 
Tchadda, a great tributary stream, which they had 
before often heard mentioned, particularly at Ka- 
cunda. At the junction of these rivers w'as a large 
town, wliieh from previous information they un¬ 
derstood to be named Cuttumeurrafee, tlie seat of 
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a verj extensive commerce. The banks hen were 
generally high, sometimes mountainous, and the 
Niger ran over a rocky bottom, which caused a great 
rippling on its surface. 

The party had sailed from Kacunda about se¬ 
venty or eighty miles, when feeling fatiguect, and 
their apprehensions being lulled, they landed. On 
a cleared spot, seemingly laid out for a market or 
fair, they liegan to erect an awning, with the view 
of taking some repose. But news was soon brought, 
that the men straggling in search of firewood had 
lighted upon a village where they found only females, 
who, struck with alarm, ran into the fields to warn 
the men of the arrival of strangers. 8o little fear 
did this inspire, thiit the jx-ople wen; sent hack 
for yams and a light; and,though they returned with 
tidings that the women had again fled in the same 
wild alarm, no dread of attack was entertained. 
Suddenly one of the sailors called aloud, “War is 
coming! O war is coming!” Startuiguj), “ we lie- 
held a large party of men almost naked, running in 
a very irregular manner, and with uncouth ges¬ 
tures, towards our little encampment. They were 
all variously armed with muskets, bows and arrows, 
knives, cutlasses, bc.rbs, long speara, and other in¬ 
struments of destruction.” Very uneasy sensations 
were inspired by the sight of “ this band of wild 
men with their ferocious looks and hostile appear¬ 
ance.” They advanced rapidly in .such numbers as 
to afford scarcely any hope of a successful conflict. It 
was therefore determ lin'd to approach and accost them 
in a pacific manin'r,—a step which re<|uired no com- 
mon coolness and courage. “ Throwing down our pis¬ 
tols, which wc had snatched up in the first moment 
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of su. prise, ray brother and I walked very ccyiifws- 
edly and unarnnjd towards the chief. As we ap¬ 
proached him, we nnide all the signs and motions 
we eoiild with our arras, to deter him and his peo¬ 
ple from firing on us. His quiver wtis dangling at 
his siit', his Iww was bent, and an arrow, wliicli 
was pointt^d at our breasts, already tnmhled on the 
string, when we were within a few yards of his 
person. This was a highly critical moment, the 
in‘xt might Ik‘ our la.st. Hut the hand of Providence 
averted the blow ; for just as tin; chief was about to 
pull the fatal cord, a man that was nearest him 
rushed forward and stayed his arm. At that in¬ 
stant w'e stood before*him, and immediaU'ly held 
forth our hands,—all of them trembled like aspen 
leaves,—the <'hief looked up full in our faces, kneeliiie 
on the ground,—light S('emed to flash from his <lark 
rolling eyes,—his body was convulsed all ovcjr as 
though he were enduring the utmost torture,—and 
with a timorous yet indefinable expression of (toun. 
tenance, in which all the passions of our nature were 
strangely blended, he drooped his head,eagerly gra.sp- 
ed our j'rolfered hands,aiKl hurst into tears. This was 
a sigji of friendship; harmony followed, and war 
and bloodshed were thought of no more. Peace andP 
friendship now reigned among us.” The armed men 
who surrounded tlm leader showed extreme satis¬ 
faction ; “ every eye sparkled with pleasure,—they 
uttered a shout of joy,—they thrust their bloodless 
arrows into their quivers,—they ran alwut as though 
they were possessed of evil spirits,—they twanged 
their liowstrings, fired off their muskets, shook 
their spears, clattered their quivers, danced, put 
their Iwdies into all manner of ridiculous positions. 
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laughed, cried, and sung, in rapid succession,- -they 
Avere like a troop of maniacs.” An old man who 
underst(H)(l tlie Iloii.ssa language liaving undertaken 
the ofTici- of interpreter, told them that the ciiief, on 
hearing a number of strange p(*ople speaking an un¬ 
known language liad arrived at tin* market-plactn 
concluded them to be enemies come with tlie inten¬ 
tion of making a night attack on tin* city, and car¬ 
rying olT the inhabitants as slaves: that he advanced 
lireathing vengeance and slaughter; but when he saw 
them approach unarmed, observed their white faces, 
and finally their hands extended towards liini, he 
felt a strange emotion, and believed them to be 
children of heaven drop])cd down from the skies. 

And now,” said he, “white men, all I want is 
your forgiveness.” This was granted with a cordial 
shake of the hand, and the travelh'rs uttered an 
inward thanksgiving for their prcsirvation. “ We 
were grateful to find that our blood had not Imhjii 
. shed, and that we had been prevented front spilling 
the blood of others.—It was a narrow escape; in 
another minute our bodies would have Iteeii as full 
of arrows as a porciijtine’s is full of quills.” During 
this eventful transaction Pascoe, whom Clapperton 
had descrilted as “ a not vi-ry trusty Afritsin,” com- 
plehdy redeemed his character, and showed the great¬ 
est courage, keeping hi.s musket pointed at the chief’s 
breast, ready “ to bring liim down like a guinea- 
fowl" had he offered violence to his master; but Sam 
and Antonio scampered off, and after returning were 
sd terrified as to be for some time unable to speak. 

The party continued on cordial terms with the 
chief, and learned that this was the famous market¬ 
place of Boequa, frequented by numerous strangers 
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from-the interior, and from tin; upper and lower 
bank!) of the Niger. Tlieir previous inforifiatiort 
was eonfiriiied, that the great ri\(‘r wliieli they had 
pass<*d was the T<dia(hla, and lliat tlie eity.of Fuiida 
was situated three days’ journey above; the jMtint of 
junction. 

After some farther eoiniminieation the party next 
day re.sunied their voyage- 'i’hey passed Atta, a large 
town, of the inhabitants of whieh they had ree-eived 
no favouralde aeeoimts ; l)Ut after touehiug at Ab- 
bazaeea, whose rapacious l•hi^'l' they found it very 
diinciilt to satisfy, they next day arrive<l at Damug- 
goo, where titey <'xperieneed a more cordial rcreption 
than in any other part ()f Alim'a. in the more inte¬ 
rior districts, wjiere wliite men wen’ never Ileard of, 
they had lieen viewed merely as strange beings, the 
sight of wlioin afforded sometimes atnusement, and 
at others oeeasiom’d terror ; but tlie [K.’oph’ nearer lh(; 
<’oast liad r(‘eeiv(;d even exaggerated aeeoinits of the 
jK)wcr of white mt;n and of the greatness of their 
inonarchs. The chief of ]3amuggoo expressed in 
.strong language the pleasure he ex[)erieneetl, and 
whieh he said would liave been felt by his deceased 
fathpr, at beholding a white man. A grand festival in 
their honour was celebrated by the firing of muskets 
and a night of dancing and n'vdry. The king, on 
condition of their waiting a few days, undertook to 
send a canoe .md some of his people with them down 
to tin sea. lie sixmied parlitmlarly delighted with 
the idea of the great white king being made acquaint¬ 
ed with his kind treatment of the travellers; adding, 
“ You may inform him of my dignity, my riches, my 
strength, and my pow'^ej’.” When they complained 
of the crowds who, impelled by curiosity, blocked 
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up the door of th(‘ir hut, ht* coolly rccomniwided 
that tiu'ir heads should he struck off, though Lau¬ 
der did not think jtroper to avail himself of this 
permission. liide(>d this chief seems to he a very 
tyrant in his administration, performing the opera¬ 
tion ju.st mentioned on t!ie slight<‘st offences.* He, 
lnnvev(‘r, faithfully executed his engagements, though 
he showed a disposition to detain the travellers on 
Hie ground of unfavourahle omens discovered in per¬ 
forming a fetisli, whicli oc(aipi(!d liiin and his priests 
nearly a whoie day, and also from the insp(!ction of 
the entrails of birds; hut Lander contrived to over¬ 
rule all these obj('ctions. II(‘ sailed on the 4th of No¬ 
vember, and on the way was'much affech'd by the 
affliction of a poor fimiale slave, wha continued for 
some time fetching deep sighs, with an expre.ssion of 
.sadness and sihmt sorrow, then burst into loud la¬ 
mentations, and pointing to a spot on the coast, cried 
out: “ Then' 1 wits born ! that is my country !” At 
two next morning he stopped in tlie vicinity of a 
village ; but, imiratient to proceed, set out at five, two 
hours before his brother, who followed in the Damug- 
goo canoe. It was after seven, when near the junction 
of two rivers, one flowing from the east into the T^igcr 
the other westward from it to Benin, he observed a 
large market-town nami'd Kirree. Numerous Imats 
were lying on the shore, and there soon appeared 
••oming up the river a fleet of fifty large canoiis or¬ 
namented with a variety of ensigns, among which 
was the British union flag, and others with devices 
representing tables, decanters, chairs, and other 
European objects. The clothing of the men was 
likewise entirely of European manufacture, and the 
whole presented a spectacle at once picturesque and 
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ffratcfni to an English eye. Lander sailed gaily on to 
meet them; hut emotions of a dilTerent hind sja-edily 
suee<‘eded, when a huge negro liereely heekoned to 
him to come on hoard. A.s he did not instantly 
obey, the erew mounted a platform, and levelled thc-ir 
musk';fs. lie fidt that, with his small loaded hark, to 
engage a fl(Tt of fifty war-eauot‘s was merely to throw 
away his life. The assailant then placed his boat 
alongside of the traveller's, and with ineredihle ra¬ 
pidity began to transfer its eoiitimts into his own. 
LandtT, driven to despair, pre.-.ented his musket at 
the chief; but it wgs wrested from him. Ilesiieeeed- 
ed, howeviT, in re.seuing Pasee.e s wife, who had been 
seized as part of tin' bwity. The enemy's eaiioe tlieii 
made for the town ; and none of the others having 
joined in the outrage, the traveller attem|ited a pur¬ 
suit, and was received on board of a fri<‘ndly \ essel, 
while three mim were ])ut into his lajat to assist in 
|)ulling her to the market. 

JMeantiine John Lander, having left the village 
two hours after his brother, followed with his utmost 
speed. After sailing nearly an hour, his eri'w wen; 
surprised to see, in a passing eanoe, a sheep and 
goat^, which were recognised a.s having formed part 
of Kiehard’s cargo. They pursued and recovered 
the animals, but were at a los.s to understand how 
the other crew had yielded thent to plunderers who 
were only two in number. John was astonished 
when he eani,.''in view of tin; large fleet decorated 
with European flags and ensigns; and when in one 
of them he observed his brother, he concluded that 
he must be returning to obtain restitution of the 
sheep and goat. Several of these vessels pursued 
him, and being of unusual magnitude, with a six- 
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pounder lashed to the bow of each, he jadiq^d re. 
sistanee vain, and tried to escaj)e; hut the ho.sti]e 
canoes pushed on with such rapidity that tliree of 
them successively struck against liis boat, which 
was capsized and sunk. Striigglinst amid the water, 
hewas cndcavourini; to rca*-!! avessel in wliich yat two 
women from wliom he Imped for pity, when a gi- 
gantic negro snatched him with a violent jerk out of 
the water, and let him drop into the canoe like a log. 
Meantime, as other small craft were pushing for¬ 
ward to share the booty, several came into collision 
and were overset; men, woinep, and children, cling¬ 
ing to their floating j)roperty, screamed and strug¬ 
gled in the water. As John was looking around in 
desj)air, he again at a little distance discovered his 
brother, who was steadfa.stly gazing on him, and 
pointing his finger to the skies, as if saying, “ Trust 
in God.” Hereupon his mind liecame mor<‘ calm, 
and soon after coining alongside, llichard threw a 
shirt over his naked body; but on attempting to 
step into the same canoe .Folin was dragged back. 

In this I'xtremily, wliile the brothers scarcely 
hoped for life, affairs suddenly took a favourable 
turn. The people of Dainuggoo had bi'cn plunder¬ 
ed only because they had not been recognised; and 
with others of their,countrymen they now joined in 
lalling for jastice. They wen; seconded by a number 
of females richly dressed in silk, with large anklets 
of ivory; also by the Mohammedan nialems,—a 
class fierce and bigoted on the Upper Niger, but here 
always reasonable and friendly, and one of whom first 
chetired the sulferers with the hopes of redress. A 
council was held in the market-place, which decided 
that tlie stolen articles should be restored, and the 
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rinftlepdi'r in tlu; attack put to death. Search was 
presently made for the jjoods; and there wer? pro¬ 
duced ill the midst of the assenihly tlieniedicine-clu'St, 
a box with ImhiUs and John Lander’s journal^ and tlie 
clothes-hag nearly emptied of its contents. Then 
Jiad di.“jjppeared the hole of the arms, nine valuable 
elejihants’ tusks, ostrich-featlKTS, various small com¬ 
modities,and, what was most of all regretted, llichard 
Lander’s journal. jMeantime wild cries were raised 
from without by the plunderers, who %ver(' on the 
point of makino a desperate elfort to regain the booty; 
but aftiT haviiic excited a violent tumult, .seeint; a 
strong party determined to resisi them, they retired 
in disappointimmt to fheir canoes. The travellers 
were then callecl and infovnicd, that tlu; King of 
Kirree being absent tlu'v must be .sent to Obie, 
king of the Elwie country, and placed at his disposal. 
It may be observed, that their ferocious assailants 
had bet'll EIkh's, who came uj) in these large ctinoes 
equipped i’or war and plunder, yet pro\ ided with 
arms, clothes, earthenware, and skins, to purchase 
what they could not obtain by force. 

Our countrymen i-onsidered this a favourable ar- 
rangi'inent, though they Iwcaine virtually captives, 
tnd wer(! escorted down the ri\'er by two large war- 
canoes. The banks now presented an alluvial aspect 
resembling that of the coast; they W'cre low, flat, 
bordered by vast entangled forests which almost 
concealed the habitations ; but tlu' crowds of people 
that came to the shore showed the country to be 
populous. They were understood to raise plantains, 
bananas, and yams, in great abundance. The travel¬ 
lers, however, were under the necessity of remaining 
in the bottom of the boat covered with mats, in con 
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sequence of the crew entertaining the strarjge idea 
that if the Niger^ wlio had never hefore heheld a 
wliite man, should cast his eyes upon them, he would 
instaiitly destroy both them and the l>oat. On the 
}5th Novemher, after they liad passed two large 
branches of the river, one flowing s(tulh.(i?ist the 
other Wf'st, an Elwe man called out, ‘‘ There is luy 
country!” and they soon came in front of the town, 
where were hundreds of canoes, some larger than any 
they had yet observed, capable of contaiiiingse\'eiity 
persons, many of whom made the vessel their sole ha¬ 
bitation. The house's were uncommonly neat, plas- 
tt'red over, with wooden pillars in front, and sur¬ 
rounded hy w<‘ll-feiiced court-yards planted witli ba¬ 
nanas, plantains, and cocoas. The travellers were- 
speedily accosted in broken English by a person call¬ 
ing himself Gun, and pretending to be a sort of king 
and the relation of kings, his brother beijjg King Ihiy, 
his father King Forday, who with King Jacket 
ruled the Brass country at the mouth of the river. 
What was of much more conse((uence than this list 
of ridiculous little monarchs, they learnt from him 
that an English brig, the Thomas of Liverpool, was 
lying in the river : in this vessel the Landers con¬ 
ceived the hope of embarking. 

The JK'xt object, was the intrcKlucrtion to th<‘ great 
and dreaded King Obie, who turned out to be a 
sprightly youth, with a mild open countenance, and 
shook hands with them very cordially. Ilis bril¬ 
liant and glittering ornaments almost entitled him 
tOfthe appellation of the “Coral King.” Strings 
and pieces of coral and glass hid the materials of his 
conical cap, and so closely encircled his neck as to 
impede respiration. One of the Bonny people, who 
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had accompanied them from Damtigsjoo, gave a long 
and eloquent description (»f the wrongs sustained at 
Kirree; and though nothing was said on the sub¬ 
ject of business, the general tenor of their reception 
inspired flattering hopes. But these w<tc .soon 
chilled by the intelligence that his majesty had 
det<.'rniined to exact an enormous ransom ; and the 
only <|uestion appeared to he whether the people 
from Brass or from Bonny should have the benefit 
of the cai)ture. So eager was the competition that 
the former made the ri<Kculous assertion, that the 
Bonny branch of the river having been dried up it 
was iiufKissible to <'oiivey the straitgers by that roiih' 
to the sea. Obie then •sent for the travellers, and 
stated twt'nty batis, or the value of twenty slaves, 
as till' jtriee tif their liberation, adding, that they 
must remain at Eboe till that amount should be 
.s(!nt up from the coast. This arrangemetit struck 
them with the d(‘e|)est consternation, as it a])i)cared 
vtTV doubtful whether any English captain would 
consent to advance so great a sum. Happily, how¬ 
ever, King Boy himself determined to engage in tin' 
speculation, and olTered to pay Obie his demand, pro¬ 
vided ,he obtained a book (bill) on Captain Lake of 
the Thomas for thirty-fnc bars end a cask of rum. 
This was to them gnitifying intelligence, though the 
claim was exorbitant. But they resolved to pro- 
inise any thing in order to elfect their escape. The 
engagemi nt was accordingly made, and King Obie 
took a smiling leave, exacting a promise that on re¬ 
turning to England they would report him to lH',a 
good man. 

Eboe is a very large town, called commonly the 
Eboe cotmtry, and forming the principal mart for 
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slaves and palm-oil. The people are rutle#brutal, 
and dissolute. Intoxiealiun is indul'.'ed to {.'•‘eat 
excess, the parties sitting till after inidnisrht. and 
engaging in violent and often sanguinary (jiiarrels. 
Indeed the groans and shrieks during these scenes 
were so dreadful, as at first to produce tJ»e lielief 
that some person was emiuriiiir the most cruel 
death ; Imt it was discovend that they arose in the 
midst of their deej) potations, without being attend¬ 
ed with any fatal conserpiences. 

The travellers were [nit on hoard a canoe belong¬ 
ing to Brfiss Town, fifty feet long, but occupied by 
sixty persons, and so heavily huleji with goods that 
it did not rise more than two inches out of the water, 
and on any stream less smooth thaji the Niger must 
have been .spwdily swamped. fJreiit inconvenience 
was experieuciid from the limited S|)a('e, especiiilly 
at night, wh<‘n the Landers could not stretch tht'm- 
selves to sleep without having laid upon their bodies 
the feet of King Boy and his fair sj)ovise Addizetta, 
which, being of very large dimtmsions, and loaded 
with heavy ornaments, jirodnced an intolerable j)res- 
sure. They sailed oji tin; idth Noveiidier, and on 
the 14th felt the intluence of the tide. On the 15th 
they ov(“rtook three canoes, on<‘ of which conveyed 
King Forday, a venerable, complacent-looking old 
man, who endeavoured to amus<; thenj with a song, 
which, though sean-ely audible,^ was liighly ap- 
piauded by his subjects. 

The entry into Brass Town was made in .singu¬ 
lar style. The fetish priests drew in chalk on the 
persons of King Boy, tlnonselvcs, and the crew, 
various fantastic figures, which made it scar«;ly 
possible to recognise them; then, taking their sta- 
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lion on tho bow of tiu' iMiatj tiny jicrfornied strangi- 
dancfs and gestures. Brass Town was found a mis- 
t-rablo, dirty, marshy place, divided l>y a JugiKin into 
two (jnarters, each containing about J(MM) inhabit¬ 
ants, and one belonging to King Forday. the othiT 
to King Jacket. The rank luxuriance of the sur- 
rounding soil produci-s only llie plantain. The 
making of .salt, and trading with the towns on the 
river, form the occupiitioiis of ihi' jieople. King 
Forday would not allow Lander to dejtart till he 
ga\o U) iiis majesty a /looi' for the value of four 
■•.lavt's. and agreed !.■ h a' i' his brother and seven 
others as hostages till llie iiills W' re paid. 

ti.i the 17ih Xoveiuliei, Bicliard Lander em¬ 
barked on this (iiiid and eventful navigation. The 
branch of the Niger, which here enters the .sea, is 
divided into two smaller sections, called the First 
and.Seconil l{ra.ssl!ivers; but Bras.s Town is not built 
uiion either, probably from their banks being too 
moist and liable to inundation. It .stands upon a large 
creek, conne<-t<-d with tlie main streams by nume¬ 
rous rivulets winding through this alluvial district. 
/\s they .sailed along, wherever an echo was return¬ 
ed, Boy threw into the river a portion of rum, 
am, or fish, to jiropiliate tin' spirit of the flood. 
The shores were almost vvhoby under water and 
covtired with imjienelrable thickets of mangrove. 
In the evening they reached the Second, and next 
morning the First Brass lliver, called by the Portu¬ 
guese the Nun, and in a quarter of an hour after. 
Lander, with inexpressible delight, saw two Euro¬ 
pean vessels at anchor. Tin* first was a Spanish 
slave-ship, on board of which he was courteously re¬ 
ceived, but found the crew suffering dreadfully from 
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sickness. lie hastened to the Kiiglish vessel, eagerly 
anticipating a cordial reception, and the termina¬ 
tion of ,all his troubles. Uut he was distressed to 
find it in the-same sickly state as the other; four of 
the crew were dead, the remaining four lying sick, 
and the captain himself was in an advanced stage 
of fever. Lamh'r told him his story, and having 
had his Majesty’s instructions read, earnestly in- 
treat<‘d him to fulfil his engagements with the Af¬ 
rican chief, under the assuranc(> of being remune¬ 
rated by government. To his utter dismay the 
eaptain, with brutal oaths and abusive expressions, 
absolutely refused to give a single article. In¬ 
stead of the generous cliaracier of a British mariner. 
Lander discovered a being fiercer and more ignorant 
than any he had ^et with in the unfreipiented wilds 
of Africa. Boy was then requested to tak<‘ tiu- jiarty 
to Bonny, where he would find nunuTous English 
vessels; but he replied, “ N(>, no. dis captain no 
pay. Bonny cajitain no pay ; 1 won't take you any 
farther.” Lander might have iieen more easily con¬ 
soled under this involuntary breach of faith, had 
not his hrothc'r and the rest of the jiarty U'cii still in 
the power of Boy, wdiose countenance betokened the 
most gloomy discooteiit. ^^t length Lake was pre¬ 
vailed upon to givf a sort of growling promise that 
when these individuals were brought to the ship 
the stipulated payment would be made. Boy took 
his leave, sullen and grumbling, yet engaging that 
within throe days he w'ould return with the re¬ 
mainder of the party. 

‘ Meantime, John waited with anxiety the issue 
of his brother’s expedition, and the return of King 
Boy. A letter from Richard first acquainted him 
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witli the cause of delay, which gave occasion to the 
Juo.st alarming apfirchension. Soon after Boy Was 
heard furiously quarrelling with his wives, and 
muttering to himself as he walked’toward^ the 
a|)artni(‘nt. John, who had lieen reposing on a mat, 
jilaced hij head on his hand and awaited the tem- 
[Kist which was about to burst upon him. The 
chief entered, his eye (lashing, his lip quivering, his 
countenance exhiliitiiig hilttjr .scorn ; he then burst 
into expressions of savage indignation. “ Eh!” 
said he, “ you are thief man : English captain no 
will! You assured nn‘, wln-ii I took you from the 
Ehoe ctmntrv, (hat he would he overjoyed to sw 
me, and give nu! plenty of heef and rum ; I received 
from him neither Ijic one nor the other.” ..Vftcr re¬ 
counting at length ids own good .deeds and their 
prondses, h<‘ always eoiicliKh'd “ But you arc no 
good; you are thief man. Eh! English captahi no 
will; he no will!” After allowing the chief to give 
full vc'iit to his fury. Lander mildly renewed as¬ 
surance's, that us soon as ('aptain Lake .saw him 
and his companions on board he would afford all 
the satisfaction desired. Boy, half believing, half 
mistrusting, went out in a very gloomy temper; 
(lilt two days after, his spirits Iwing elated by a 
splendid fi'stival, celebrated on oi-oasion of old For- 
day resigning to him the government, he promised 
to set out next morning. 

(.)n the '23d Nov einln'r, King Boy and his suite de- 
partwl in a limge canoe, with Lander and his com¬ 
rades in a smaller one. In the evening they pass¬ 
ed the Second Brass lliver, and the traveller fbreihly 
describes his emotions when he “could pt-rceivc in the 
distance the long-wislied-for Atlantic, with the moon- 
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beamlttjosiiig in prapeftd'fecauty upon it^ surfaeo, 
and a{tul<r«)s«1iear t)iosea bi>(.>akiiig aiid roaring over 
the Miidy Bar which stretches aoj^.sr>tIu> mouth of 
the riv^CB TIw solcm^ voice of oceail never sounded 
more melodiousJy in my ear than it^sdid at tliat mo¬ 
ment. O! it was enrimuting as the harp qf David.” 
The masts and rijfging of the brig, seen at midnight 
lite a duiky'cloud, ay^peared to him heautiful as 
the gates of i)araitiise. ^leatll^^, Diehard endured 
intense anxiety,' ag)?ravat('d ])y tlie unfeeling cap¬ 
tain, who adviiied him not to ^oubh* himself any 
more about his brotlier, as lie was certainly dead. 
When the .party were at lenglU descried at mid¬ 
night encamping at the iiioulli of ..the river, Lake 
caused all tiid%nulkets to be loaded and placed in 
a covert position, so that they might open at once 
on the people of Brass if they should attempt any 
violence. On the uiorniiig of tire 24th, thi' eanoe 
arrived, and a hayiyiy iiK'eting took yilace la-tween 
the two brothers. Boy was yiolitely reeidved ; but, 
agitated liy liojie and fear, be eould not but ob¬ 
serve tliat tliere was no preyiaration for delivering 
that valnabh; assortment of goods which he had so 
fondly expected. Feeling Jiiin.self in the jjower of 
the English, lie exchanged hig haughtiness for a 
submissive address. The Landers, who well knew 
what was to follow, endeavouri'd to sooth him by 
presenting five silver bracelets, a native sword, and 
a watch, of which Boy knew not the value. The 
two first w'ere accepted, tliough he called one of liis 
Bien, and showed wliat was offered, instead of the 
thirty-five bars, when both utte/ed a significant groan. 
Bo 3 'thenventured toapproach the captain,and ask for 
the goods solemnly promised to him. Lake, willing to 
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delay the crisis till tli* ship w&s under weigh, excused 
himself on aCfount of ba'ng busied AUSWitifig, (till the 
demand l^'i^ repeated again attd again^ Ic called 
out in a voice of thunder, “ / nojtilU" then burst 
into a tofre^t of fusions invective against the poor 
African monarch. Hoy was thundeWruck, and ob¬ 
serving the preparations Tor sailing, became afraid 
lest lie should be earrii tLoff, and hastening into the 
r»n6e, made wM^full s^-t'd for^the shore. ■ •. 

Considerable (Ringer was ipicouiib'red at the bar 
of the river, whieli is imperfectly known, and pass¬ 
able only liy a narrow channel, generally eotlc(!aled 
by the foam of breakers. t>n the 1st JJecember, they 
reached the lofty and* beaulifiil island of Fernando 
Po. Lake, during this jia.ssage, eentinued to annoy 
them in various ways. Notwithstanding that the 
assistance of Lander’s men liad contrilmled so ma¬ 
terially in enabling him to get his v,pssel out of the 
river, he used to amuse him.self hy causing Jiis crew 
to throw buckets of sca-water upon them as they 
lay asleep. Indeed, he and some of his brother- 
navigators on this coast, appear to be the gn'atest 
.savages in ('xistcncc. Another captain, ’Hhile his men 
were in a sickly .state, thought it a delightful frolic 
t(f wRiitewash them all, thougli oiu; of them thereby 
lost the sight of an eye. Lake a^ain touched at Fer¬ 
nando Po towards the middle of January, and mani¬ 
fested some solicitude toiiave the conveyance of the 
travel!.-rs to Ei.'gland, for which he now understood 
tJiat payment would be n.'ceived ; hut they declined 
having more to do witli him. lie was afterwards 
seen chased by a Vbssel, supposed to be a pirate; and 
as he has not since heem heard of, there is reason 
to believe that he was made to “ walk the plank.” 
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This is a form of murder jraetised by corsairs on 
those Unhappy shores. A plunk is laid across the 
deck, partly projecting beyond it over tlu' water, 
when the doomed individual is compelled to walk 
to the outer extremity,—it sinlvs beneath his weij;ht, 
and he perishes. It may be ])roj»er to mention, that 
governiiK'Ut have redeemed (he British reputation 
on this coast, by si-ndiiii; orders to transmit to King 
Boy the stipulated ransom. 

The travellers could not find an eligible op[!ortii- 
nity of leaving Fernando Po till the 2()th January 
IB31, when they sailed on board the Cai'niarvon, 
Captain Gartli, for Bio Janeiro, '^^le erew' suffer¬ 
ed much by sickness; but on J.he Ifith.iMareh they 
reached that jwrt. Admiral Baker, whotla'ii com¬ 
manded on tile station, gave them the most hus])i- 
table reception, and afforded them a jaissage home 
in the William. Harris transport, which sailed on 
the 2()th; and on tlie !)th June they arrived at 
Portsmouth. 

This journey by individuals who make no (ire- 
tmisions to science has not afforded materials for il¬ 
lustrating any of its branches; but, previous to the 
loss of the instruments, the range of the thermome¬ 
ter is recorded. At Badagry, on the coast, whixe 
the heat was most yippressive, it was between fff)' 
and 94', ofteiier stationary near the latter than the 
forimx point. At Jenna it fell suddenly one day 
ffOm 94° to ’Jfj’, and remained stationary for some 
hours. At Assinara, at noon, on the 23d Ajiril, it 
attained the height of 99°. Near Katunga it fell 
upon one occasion to 71° in the shade, the air being 
then cooler than they had felt it since landing. At 
Kiama the extremes were 75° and 94°, the mean 
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84’. At Yoiiri th('range was the same. Oij their 
x'oyage from Youri to lioii.ssa, on the 2<1 August, it 
varied from 7'’*’ to 1)2'’. At Boiissa it varied from 
7(i' to 88^, hut most eommoiily hetwei-n tiO’ and {)0‘. 
At I’atasliie generally hetw(‘en 74' and 88', onee 
!t8\ Jjover, 77 to 1)8 . najieho, 78° to On 
till' passage down the river below that plaee, on dth 
Oetolwr, 78' to IM’. Jleh'e. 78 to 84’. 

Siieh lias lieen the issue of this in^xirlant voyage, 
by vvliieh the grand problem that perplexed Eu¬ 
rope during .so many ag-’S', aud on wiiici', for a jie- 
rlod of nearly forty years, so nie.uy efforts and .sa- 
crifiei's had been expended in vain, was eompletely 
re.solved. llritish enterprise eoinpleted, as it bad be¬ 
gun, this great diseovi-ry. Park, in his first journey, 
reached the banks of the Niger, and saw it roil¬ 
ing its waters towards the interior of the continent. 
In the seeond, h<' embarked at liamniakiKi, and by 
sailing downward to Jloussa proved its continuous 
progress for uiiwards of KKM) miles. The present voy¬ 
age has e.xhibitedit following a farther course, which 
with its windings must amount to alamt 800 miles, 
and finally emptying itself into the Atlantic. This 
eeleb/ated .stream is nowdive.sted of that mysterious 
ehara“t.er which surrounded it with a sjieeies of sti- 
pi-rnalural interest. Rising in’ a chain of high 
niountiiins, flowing through extensive plains, receiv¬ 
ing large trib'ilanes, and terniiimtiiig in the oei'an. 
it exhihits exaetly the ordinary phenomena of a 
great river. But by this discovery w'e se<‘ opened 
to our view a train of most iin|x)rtant eon.sequeii.ees. 
The NigiT aflbrds a ehaiinel of eommunie.ation with 
the most fertile, most industrious, aud most improved 
regions of Interior Africa. Its iiavigation is every 
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wlu‘r<‘^oasy and saA*. unless af ititervals lietweon 
Houssaand Youri,and between I’atasliieand Lever; 
and even there it beeoines j)raetieal(li- diiritif! the 
malca, <»r flood imidiieed by tlie periodical rains. 
Britisli ve.ssels may therefore, by tliis stream and 
its tributaries, ascend to Balilia, Houssa, Your% Sac- 
katoo, Timbuctoo, Sego, and probalily to other cities 
as ijreat, but yet unknown. Tliey may navigab; 
the yet unexplored Tehadda, a river which, at its 
junction, is nearly as largi? as the Niger it.self, 
and no doubt waters extensive and fertile regions. 
It was even stated to the Landers by dilferent in¬ 
dividuals, that by this medium vc-asels might reach 
the Lake Tchad, and thereby communicate with 
the kingdom of IJornoii. lJuf tins statement ap¬ 
pears erroneous; for though the Tehadda he evi¬ 
dently the same with the Shary, which runs by 
Adaniowa and Dunrora, yet, flowing liilo the Niger, 
it mu.st be a quite dil 'rent stream frojii the Shary, 
which flows into tin' ’I'ehad ; and in a eoimtiy so 
mountainous tin re is file likelihood of any <'oimeet- 
ing branches. Tin' decided superiority of the interior 
of Africa to the coast renders this event highly im¬ 
portant. Steam, .so jjceuliarly adajtted to river-navi- 
gatioii, afiords an in.drunient by which the various 
obstacles may be orcreome, and vessels may Ik; (;i)- 
ahled to penetrate into the very heart of the African 
continent. We under.stand, accordingly, that an ox- 
pislitioji, which Lander will ac(rompaiiy, is jirepar- 
ing at ^iverjwol ; and though we should hesitate 
to ’predict the immediate o[)ening of an advanta¬ 
geous traffic, every thing may be ultimately antici¬ 
pated from the industry, perseverance, and extensive 
capital of British merchants. 
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U’fslcrn .[I'riff. 


'•(■jiorn) Cujivl— l).tiMn:ir\ — :in(l 

I’uoi:! J.iiio N\ iiti \\ iiiUMlniti .'ii — 

(»l Bowtliili : utl Dnji'ii-. . _ I)**!'.,} aiul Sal»fni*;.si*‘n i»f‘ tin* 

Ash-inti'e- .'•rlams* of‘ Bc'tnii, Waive, and {mhiiiv — 

Kjilnauu —l)t‘Ua of liu* Xi^or. 

• 

'i lij; wlioli' ciiiistof W'cslcrn Afrii'a within t!u‘ tni- 
Jiic.v, fdriniiii; :i widi' sweep MveuiKl the (iiiif of 
(iuiiiea, has lone lieen oeciipietl Iw a ehain of PAiro- 
(>eii!i li'i-ts, enrled with a view to llie <-o!nni('iw in 
goldj iron, and palin-oii, Imt. above all, in slaves; 
and sinee this last ohjeet lias heeii litially ahandoii- 
I'd liy (Jreat JSritaiii, these stations hav<“ lieeome to 
her of \cvy seeondary iinportain'e. 'J'Jie territory is 
in till' jiossession of a niiinher of petty states, many 
of vvhieh eomjKise arisfoertilii^ repuldii's, turbulent, 
restless, Jieentious, and rendered more depraved by 
their frequent iulereourse witli Euroj>eans. The 
inti'rior eounire, extending parallel to the great 
e,i;ntral ehain ol* iiiountains, of which the principal 
branch is here called Kong, presents nothing of that 
desert and arid charairter stainited on so great a pro¬ 
portion of the African eontinent. The soil, cojii- 
ously watered, is liable rather to an exeessite luxu- 
riauee; but, where well managed, it is highly 
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fruitful. There arc fouiul, too, in this tract, several 
very powerful kinedoins, hotter orftanized and more 
improved than any near the coast. They ha\'e not, 
however, the slijrhtest tincture of European civilisa¬ 
tion ; and their manners, in several important re- 
spei-ts, are stained with habits and practice’s that 
belong to the vcTy lowest stage of savage* lift;. 

Of these greater states the first to which Europeans 
penetrated was Dahomey, which had distinguished 
itself early in the last century by the coiMjuc'st it 
then achieved of tin; flourishing kingdom of Whi- 
dah, on the Slave C'oast. The Dahomans committed 
tin* most horrible raviiges ever witne.ss(!d,—reducing 
the country, the most fertiK; and beautiful llien 
known in Western Africa, to aimpst utter desola¬ 
tion. As their king continued to exercise uutho- 
rity over this province, ]\Ir A’orris, in 1772 , un¬ 
dertook a journey thither to observe* tin* character 
aitd position of this <*xtraor(linary j)oti*titate, and 
to make arrangements for the lK*nelitof the English 
trade. He passed through a fine country, abounding 
in the usual tropical productions, and rising by a 
gentle ascent about J.^tl miles inland to Abomey, the 
capital. He arrived at an ap[ialling season, tliat of 
the annual Customs, wlu*n the great men were as¬ 
sembled from every quarter of the kingdom; and 1;<? 
was truly a.stonished to see those fierce* and warlike 
chieftains, whose very name spreads terror through, 
out Africa, prostrating themselves’ before the mo¬ 
narch, on the ground, and piling dust on their 
he&ds, in token of the most abject submission. This 
homage is yield(*d, not from fear, but from a blind 
veneration, which mak<*s them regard their king in 
the light of a superior being. In his name they rusli 
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iiit(, battle, and encounter tludr f<K;s with Spartan 
intrepidity. One of them said to Jlr Norrts, “ I 
think of my king, and then I dare engage five of tlie 
eiii'iny myself.” II<> added, My liead belongs to 
tile king, and not to myself; if he jiiease to send for 
if, I am ready to resign it; (a- if it be sintt through 
in a battle, 1 am satisfied since it is in his service.” 
The main oliject eontemplaU'd in this national an¬ 
niversary is, that tlie king ma\' water the graves of 
his ancestors with the blood of human victims. 
Thes" are numerous, consisting of j)risoners taken 
in war. of <-onde!iiiied eriininais, and of many seized 
by lawle.ss violence. The eaplivt's are brought out 
in succession, with their arms ()iiiiont'd; and ay?'. 
tixhct’r, laying Igs hand upon tlie devoted head, ut¬ 
ters a few magic words, while anothiT from behind, 
with a large scimitar, severs it from the body, when 
shouts of a|iplau.se ascend from the surrounding 
multitude. At any time when the king has a mes¬ 
sage to convey to a deceased relation, lie delivers it 
to one of his subjects, then strikes off his head, that 
Jio may carry it to the other world ; and if any 
thing farther occurs to him afti'r he has performed 
this I'cremony, he delivers it to another messenger, 
wliom he despatches in ihe same inanntT. 

Another grand object of this periodical festival is 
the market for wivi's. All the unmarried females 
Ihrougbout tli<- kingdom are esteemed the projierty 
of the sovereign-, and ar<> brought to the annual Cus¬ 
toms, to be placed at his disjiosal. He selects for 
himself such as appi'ar most beautiful and enga¬ 
ging, and retails the others at enormous prices to 
his chiefs and tiobles. No choice on this occasion 
is allowed to the imrchaser; in return for his 
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20,000 cowries a wife is haiulcd out, aiul^ oven 
be she- old and ugly, ho must rest contented; nay, 
some, it is said, have in mockery been presented 
with their own mothers. The king usually keeps 
his wives up to the number of .‘{(MK), who siTvehim 
in various caj)acities,—being partly traiiu'd to act as 
a lakly-guard, n'gularly regimented, ami equijiped 
■with drums, flags, bows and arrows, whih? a f<‘W 
carry muskets. They all reside in the jialace, which 
♦•onsists of an immense assemblage of cane and mud 
tents, enclosed by a high wall. The skulls and jaw¬ 
bones of enemies slain in battle form tin; favourite 
ornament of the palaces and tem]>les. The king’s 
apartment is jiaved, and the 'Walls and roof stuck 
over with these horrid troi>hies; and if a farther 
supply appears d(’sirable, hi; announces to his gem>. 
ral that “ his house wants thatch,” when a war for 
that purpose is immediately undertaken. 

Mr i\I‘Leod, during his njsidence at Whidah, in 
1B03, found the country still groaning under the 
cruel efl’ectsof Daiioman tyranny. IJe jiarticularly 
deplores the case of Sally Ah.soi', daughter of the 
late Knglish governor by a native femah', who, train¬ 
ed in all Europ<‘aii accomplishments, added to them 
the most engaging simjilicity of manners. 'Sud¬ 
denly she disaj>peared. and Jlr M'Lr^od’s (.‘ager in¬ 
quiries were met by a mysterious silence ; all hung 
down their heads, confused and terrified. At length 
an old. doni(!Stic. whispen'd to him 'that a party of 
the king’s half-heads (as his HU!Ssengers are termed) 
had carried her off in the night, to be enrollt'd 
among the number of his wives, and warned him of 
the danger of uttering a word of complaint. 

A more pleasing spectacle was presented to Messrs 
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Watt and Wintorbottom, who^ in 1794, asc<*nd<rd 
the It 10 Nunez to Kaeunda, and made; an excursion 
•to h'oota Jallo, the principal state of the Southern 
Foulahs. This ])eoj)le profess the Mohammedan 
religion, an- orderly and well instructed, display 
skill in working mines of iron, and in carrying on 
the manufacture of cloth, leather, and other African 
fabrics. (Caravans of 500 or (iOO Foulahs were often 
met, carrying on their heads loads of 100 pounds 
weiglil. The article chiefly sought after is salt, 
which the children suck as ours do sugar ; and it is 
conimon to describe a rich man by saying he I'ats 
salt. The two j)rincipal towns, Laby and Teenihoo, 
contained respectively oOltO and 7000 iidiabitants. 
The king could^ muster l(i,000 troop.s, whom un- 
haj)j)i!y he cini'loycd in war, or at least limits, 
against twenty-four pagan nations that surround 
his territory, chiefly with the view of procuring 
slaves for the market on the coast. When the tra- 
vellers repre.sented to him the iniquity of this cour.se, 
lie rejilii'd, “ The people with whom we go to war 
iKw er pray to (tod ; we never go to war with people 
who pray to (lod Almighty.” As they urged that in 
a ease of commoii humanity this ought to make no 
distiiu-tion, he quoted jiassages from the koraii com¬ 
manding the faithful t(» make Avar on unbelievers. 
They took the liberty to insinuate that these might 
lie interpolations of the devil, but found it impos- 
.sible to shake id . reliiuice on their authenticity. 

A more recent and memorable intercourse was that 
opened with the court of Ashantee. This people \vere 
first mentioned, in the beginning of last century, 
under the name of Assente or Asienti, and as consti¬ 
tuting a great kingdom in the interior,—the same 
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tliaf was described to Jfr Lucas at TrijM)li as the 
ultimate destination of those caravans which, |)ro- 
ceedingfrom tliat city, measure the breadth of Africa. • 
Being se]>aratc(l from the marilinie di.stricts, how¬ 
ever, by A<)uamboc. Uinkira, and other powerful 
states, they did not come into contact with any Ku- 
ropi'an settlement. It was not indeed till the com¬ 
mencement of this century that the.se .stati's wen' 
obliged to give way before the growing strength of 
the Ashant(‘e empire, which at length extended to 
the borders of the Fantees, the principal people oti 
the (rold t’oast. Thes(‘ la.st were ill fitted to eope 
with such formidable neighbours. They are a tur¬ 
bulent, restle.ss tribe, extreimdy prompt in giving 
offence, but in battle equally cowqrdly and undis¬ 
ciplined. The King ofAshantee having, not un¬ 
willingly perhaps, received from them high provo¬ 
cation, sent in ItiOd an army of l.o.tKMt A\arriors, 
which entered their territory, and laid it waste with 
fire and sword. At length they came to Anamalioe, 
where the Fantees bad assembled 9(MM) men ; but 
the.se w'ere routed at the first onset, and put to death, 
except a few who sought the protection of the British 
fort. The victors, then considering the Knglish as 
allies of their enciry, turned their arms against the 
station, at that tinie detended by not more than 
twelve men. Y<‘t this gallant little band, supported 
by slender bulwarks, baflhrd the fierce ami nqieated 
as.saults made by this barbarous hoSt, who were re¬ 
pulsed with considerable' slaughter. Seized with ad¬ 
miration and respect for thtdr bravery, the Ashan- 
tees now made proposals for a negotiation, which 
were accepted, and mutual visits were paid and re¬ 
turned. The English oflicers were peculiarly struck 
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with tjio splendid array, tlie dignified and eourteous 
manners, and iwen the just moral feeling, disfUayef! 
I»y these warlike strangers. They, on their sidis ex- 
(iressed an ardent desire to ojieii a l•omInunieation 
with tile sea and with the British, eoniplaining that 
(he tnrhiilent h'antees o|>posed the only ohstaele to 
.so desirahle a purpose. A treaty wa.s eoneluded, and 
a good understanding .seemed estahlished between 
the two iiation.s. The Asiiantees. howevi'r, made 
.several sueeessful ineursioiis in lUll and llllt!; and 
•II the la.st oeeasion the Fanti'es were obliged to own 
their supremacy,and engage to payan annual tribute. 
The Briti.sh euvernment Judieiously kejit aloof from 
tlo'.se feuds; (ml ill 1(M7 amission was sent, under 
Messrs .Janii s. B^wdieh, and Huteliinson, to visit the 
capital of that powerful kingdom, and toadjust .some 
trifling dissensions which had unavoidably arisen. 

The mission, having set out on the 22d April, 
passed over a (siuiitry covered, in a great measure, 
with immense woods, through which a footpath had 
with ilifliculty lavii cut, though in some parts it pre¬ 
sented the most beautiful .scenery. Being delayed 
by Mr .Fames’illness, they did not arrive at Coo- 
'iiassie, the cajiital, till tlie 19th May, when they 
were surprised at its imexpected Sidendour. It was 
four miles in circumference, built not indeed with 
European elegance, but in a style superior to any of 
the maritime towns. The houses, though low and 
eonstrucied of ^mid, were profusely covered with 
sculpture. The array of the calioeeera, or great war- 
chiefs, was at once dazzling and wild. They were 
loaded with fine cloths, in which variously-coloured 
threads of the richest foreign silks were curiously 
interwoven; and both themselves and their horses 
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were decorated with gold l)eads, Moorish eharnis or 
anuilrtSj piirchased at a high price, and the wliole 
iuteruiiiigled with strings of human t(‘eth and hoiu's. 





Leopards’ skins, red shells, »‘lephants’ tails, <‘agle 
and ostrich featlu'rs, and brass bells, were among 
the favourite ornaments. On being introduced to 
the monarch, the English found all tlu'se embellish- 
ments crowded and concentrated on his own imtsoti 
and attendants, who were literally oppressinl with 
large masses of solid gold. Even the most common 
utensils were composed of that me>,al. At the same 
time, the executioner, with his haUdiet on his breast, 
and the execution-stool clotted with blood, gave a 
thoroughly savage character to all this pomp. The 
manners of the king, however, were marked with 
a dignified courtesy; he received the strangers cor- 
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diallj .^^nd desired them to come and speak their 
palaver in the markel-j>laee. On tin? pri'seiitslM'ing 
<!arrie<l to tlie palae(“, li<‘ expressed higli satisfaction, 
as Avel! as gn'at admiration of the Englisli Avorkman- 
ship. After several otlier interviews lie entered on 
tile suli^eets under diseussion, wliieh related to some 
annual jiayments formerly made to the Kantees for 
permission to (‘reet forts, as Avell as for the ground 
on Avliieh they stood ; and the king noAV demandi'd, 
as eon([ueror of the country, that these payments 
should lie transferred to himself. The claim aa’us 
small, and seems, according to African ideas, to have 
lieen iva.sonahle; hut i\Ir .James thought Jiiliiself 
iKiund to remain intrcift-lied in the rules of European 
diplomacy, and simply replied, that he Avould state 
thedemand to the (Joa ernor of Cape Coast. The king 
then told them that he expected they had come to 
settle all palavi'rs, and to stay and he friends with 
him ; hut iioav he fiiund that their object avus to make 
a fool of him. Considering himself insulted, he broke 
through the ceremonious ixiliteness Avhich he had be¬ 
fore studiously maintained. He <-alled out, “ The 
white men join Avitli the Fautees to cheat me, to put 
shame ujMUi my face!” Air James having remained 
firm, the king became more inci'iised, and exclaimed, 
“ The English come to cheat me • they come to spy 
the country; they AA'ant war, they want AA-ar!” Air 
James merely replied, “No; aa’o Avant tradebut 
the monarch’s wfath increased to such a degree, that 
he started from his seat and bit his bt'ard, calling 
out, “ Shantee fool Shantee foo !” and added, “.If 
a black man had brought me this message, 1 Avould 
have had his head cut off before me.” A singular 
manoeuvre now took place in the diplomatic party. 
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Mr Bowdich, with two junior members, eon^ivinft 
that Mr James’ too rijjid adlierence to rule was <‘n- 
dangering the pres<‘rvatioii of peace witli this powc'r- 
ful sovereign, resolved to supersede him, and under¬ 
take the eliarge of tin- negotiation. Tliey conducted 
it entindy to the satisfaction of his Ashantee niajesty. 
wlio eoncludt'd a treaty with the English, and even 
made a proposal of s(‘nding two of his sons to be edu¬ 
cated at (lape Coast Castle. 

During their stay at Coomassic, th<^ (•oraniissioners 
witne.ssed dreadful scenes, which seem to sink the 
Ashanbse character even Iwlow the ordinary le\el of 
savage life. The Customs an^ j)ractised on a scab' 
still more tremendous than ai. Dahomey. The king 
had recently immolated on tin; grave' of his mother 
.30(X) victims, 20tM) of whom were Fante-e pri.soners ; 
and at the death of the late sovereign the sacrifice was 
continued weeikly for three montlis, I'onsisting each 
time of 2(K) slavcss. 'The absurd belief that the rank 
of the deceased in the future world is decidisl by the 
train which he carries along witli him, makes filial 
piety intcresti'd in jiromoting by this means the «‘X- 
altation of a departed parent. On these occasions the 
caboceers and jirinces, in order to court royal favour, 
often nish out, seize the first person they meet, and 
drag him in for sai'rifice. While the* Customs last, 
therefore, it is with trembling steps that any one 
crosses his threshold; and when comiM'lled to do so, 
he rushes along with the utmost' siMied, dreading 
•every instant the murderous grasp which would con¬ 
sign him to death. 

To cultivate the good understanding now esta¬ 
blished, the British government very judiciously sent 
out M. Dupuis, who, during his residence as consul 
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at 'Mog^oro, had acquired a great knowledge of 
Africa and its jx-ople. IJiit, before his arrival? the 
ardour of their mutual affection had been cooled l)y 
the intervention of some clouds, w'hich he had set 
out in the liope of disj)elIiiiK. This mission, arriving 
at tV)omassi<‘ early in l}i20, was well receivi-d. The 
king renewed his professions of desire to cultivate a 
friendly intercourse with the llritish nation, and 
withdrew such of his demands as were shown to b<‘ 
inadmissible. A treaty was concluded by which 
his claim to full dominion over the <-oast was sanc¬ 
tioned, but he Oiireed that the English should exer¬ 
cise jurisdi<'t ion within th<‘ir own forts, and in their 
immediate vicinity. • 

ill. Dupuis tbimil this niotiarch deeply impres.setl 
W'ith respect for white men, ami also with a desire to 
imitate and rival the pomp of European kings, lie 
was erecting a palace, the outside of which consisted 
only of large logs of timber; but the interior was to 
Ih! adorned with brass, ivory, and gold. He said, 
“ Now white men know me, 1 must live in a great 
house as while kings do; then 1 shall not Ix' 
ashamed when while peojde come—and on ano¬ 
ther ticcasion, I must have every thing suitable, 
and live like a whib' king.” He had pn.x:ured ar- 
(diitects from Elininato give instrip-tions to his own 
subjects, who, how'evcr, performed the task in so 
awkward a manner, that he himself laughed at 
them,—cxclaimin*, “ Ashantces fools at work!” 
But the want of skill wtis compensated by their nura- 
liers; and whih? engaged in their lalxturs, they sug¬ 
gested to W. Dupuis the singular image of a legion 
of devils attemptuig to construct a towijr of Balx?l. 

The envoy had the unhappiness of Ixting resi- 
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dent during the " Little Adai Custom,” as it wns 
call^, and understood tliat in one day upwards of 
seventy victims had been saerifieed in the palace 
alone. lie was not present; hut, waiting on the 
king inimt'diati'ly after, saw his clothes stained with 
hlood, the royal death-stool yet n'cking,^ various 
amulets steeped in gore, while a spot on the brow 
of his majesty and his prinei])al chiefs indieaU>d the 
work in whieli they had been engaged. 

The government of ('a])e (toast ('astle did not 
ratify the treaty eoneluded by Dupuis, who, as 
Major Ricketts alleges, had gone too far in acknow¬ 
ledging the supremacy of the king over the Fanti'Cs ; 
that [)eoph^ having merely made jjresents of'ca^e-a- 
sional sums under tlu* pressure of eirenms(ane<‘S, 
but not l)eing bound to pay a regular tribute. It 
was at all ev(mts a questionable policy in the Bri¬ 
tish govtTnment to interfere in the contest. They 
determined, how<'\ er, to resist tlu' demands of the 
AsViantee monarch, wlnt, to enforce them, entered 
Fantee in January 162-1 with a force of l.'),(KM(men. 
Sir Charles Sl't’arthy. newly a])))oint(‘d governor, 
Ix'ing ill-informed as to the stn-ngth of the enemy, 
marched out to meet him with a force of scarwly 
1000 British, and a crowd of cowardly and undis¬ 
ciplined auxiliaries. The two armies met near the 
Imundary stream of the Bos.sompra, wliere the 
English, soon deserted by their natives allies, in 
whose cause they had taken the? field, maintained 
the contest for some time with characteristic valour, 
till it was discovered that, through the negligence 
of the ordnance-kci'per, tlu? supply of jwwder was 
exhausted. Thus deprived of the u.se of fire-arms, 
they were surrounded liy the immensely superior 
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niiiuhers of a warlike and desjierate enemy, and 
after a'learful eontest, the partieulars of whichjiever 
fully traiisjiired, the wliole army either perished on 
the field, or underw'eiit tile more cruel fate of cap¬ 
tivity ill the hands of this merciless foe. Only three 
oflieers, all of whom were wounded, liroiight the 
dreadfut tale to (iajie Coast Castle. Tile A.shantees 
then overran the wliole open country, laid siege to 
the Castle, and presMsI it closely for some months. 
Being re[>eatedly checked, howewer, and sutfering 
under sicUiii'.ss and want of provisions, they retreat¬ 
ed. Ill ll!-!f>, thej :ga;n adiaiiced to the coast; 
but, after a \erv hani contest, were completely de¬ 
feated mar .Viera on ihe Jth Anoiist. The gover¬ 
nor then refused to grant peace unless on condition 
of the king surrende ring two of the royal family us 
hostages, and lodging ItltlO ounees of gold to he em¬ 
ployed against liimself in the event of his renewing 
lui.stilities. After a long negotiation, the disputes 
were closed hy his seiuliiig (iOO ounees, with a son 
and nephew, to he educated at tin' Castle. 

Ciaptaiii Adams, in the course of a trading voyage 
along the Afriraii shore, visited Benin, the capital 
of which is situated on a river coming from the 
nortlf-.ea.st. The city is large, i!|.pareiitIy<*ontainiug 
about 15,000 inhaliitaiits, and surrounded by a coun¬ 
try extremely fertile, hut not higl'ily cultivated. The 
King of Benin is fetish,—worshipped hy liis sub¬ 
jects as a god.«aiKl must not on any account be 
supposed either to eat or sleep. Heresy against this 
creed is punished hy instantly striking off the head 
of the unlHilievcr. With all his divine and royal 
attributes, Jiowever, the king docs not disdain the 
occupation of a merchant, and drives a hard bar. 

X 
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gain wiiile exchanging slaves ami ivory for tobacco, 
which is a favourite luxury. He is accessible to 
strangers, })rovi(leil they sj)rea(l h(‘forc him as a pre¬ 
sent a handsome piece of red silk damask. Iluinaii 
saerificfs are not practised to the same extent as in 
some other j)art.s of Africa; yet considerable num¬ 
bers are ol1en-d on the graves of great men, and four 
annually at flu; mouth of the river, to attract ves¬ 
sels ; but such is the pestilential eharact»‘r of the 
climate, tliat this bloody <‘harm brings now compa¬ 
ratively fetv slave-merchants to Jteiiin. 

C'a{)taiii Adams ascended also to Waree, an in¬ 
sular territory, enclosed by two brancln-s of another 
stream flowing through this glliivial district. It is 
beautiful as well as fertile, is about five niih^s in cir¬ 
cuit, and appears as if it had dropped down from 
the clouds; for all the surrounding shores consist of 
an inipenetral)le forest, rising out of a swamj). Even 
in the dry season the water stamls on the ground a 
foot in depth, producing exhalations which jiro^’e 
excessively destructive to the European constitu¬ 
tion, as well as to all the inon' delicate plants and 
animals that hapjK'i) to be removed from the drier 
soils of the iut(!rior. 

The Brass ttiver, which we have descrilaid from 
the account of Lander, has never been much fre¬ 
quented by Europeans. Bonny is the chief market 
for slaves, which, according to Adams, were sold 
liiere to the annual amount of 2(| 000. They are 
almost all brought down from the Eboe country. 
The town is poorly built of stakes driven into the 
ground, wattled and plastered, and is surroimded 
by a marshy country overgrown with timber. The 
people have canot^s capable of containing 120 per- 
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.sons; they .si^t out in parties, with tlie sound of 
drums and uonj's, and ndurn in a f('w days'with 
from liHIO to 2()()0 slaves. Salt of giMuI quality is 
also maniifaetured, and .sent into tin* interior. 

The t'alahar River, thougli less important than 
that of Bonny, also affords aeee.ss to a w)n.sideral»le 
trade. Il^ander visited Ephraim Town, the chief 
seat of it.s eomineree. In hi.s way up the stream 
h(‘ was struck hy the appearance of something hang, 
ing from the hranch of a tree, which jiroved to la" a 
hnniaii body, .suspended hy the middle, with the 
feel and hands just touching tlie water—a harha- 
rou.-i sacrific<" hy tlii" pagan natives to propitiati" the 
siiirit of the river. 1’lie town, composed of houses 
resembling those iff Eltoc, appi-ared to contain about 
tkMM) inhabitants. JIuke Ephraim, the chief, ex¬ 
hibited with pride his best room, which formed in¬ 
deed an extraordinary spectacle. It was “ literally 
crammed full of all kinds of European furniture, 
covered with eobwc'bs and dust about half an inch 
deep. Elegant tables and chairs, solas of a mag¬ 
nificent description, splendid looking-glasses, and 
prints of the principal public characters of England, 
xs well as views of sea and land engagements, set 
in handsome gilt frames, Ix'auiifully-cut glass de¬ 
canters and glasses, glass chandeliers, and a quantity 
of other things too numerous to mention, were all 
mixed together in the utmost confusion.” These 
are the accumulated presents received from time t(> 
time from merchants of the different European 
countries. This coast, extending upwards of 2(kl 
miles from Benin to Calabar, has awjuired a new 
interest since the discovery by Lander of its form¬ 
ing the Delta of the Niger. All the numerous es. 
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tuaries which open into the Bights of Benin and 
Biafra, are evidently branches of that great river. 
The wliole range of the coast presents a gloomy and 
uniform aspect. It is every where completely al¬ 
luvial, partially inundated, and covered witli im¬ 
penetrable forests of mangrove. The main branches 
are connected by creeks and smaller ehan'nels; so 
that there is an inland communication by water 
iH'tween (’alabar and Benin ; and tlie wliole ma¬ 
ritime territory may lie considered as a cluster of 
islands. The character of the natives, corrupted 
by the long prevalence of the slave trade*, is fierce*, 
reckle.ss, and dissolute. JWr Boyle* give*s a gloeimy 
picture of this region as “<uninvitiiig whe'ii first 
de*scried, repulsive* whe*n npproae*he*ei, dangerous 
whe*n exaniiiie*el, and iuirrible* and loathsome; when 
its qualitie*s and its inhabitants are known.” He 
thi“r(*fore thinks that it will ni*ver lie to any gre*at 
e-xtent resorte*d to for trade* by Europi'ans. The 
case;, howeve*r, is dilTe're'nt when it is viewed as 
a channel of eeimmunicatiein with the finest re¬ 
gions of the inferior; le>r in tlK“.se* days the; use of 
.steam will e-arry the navigafeir ejuickly through the 
lower clianne*l.s of the* rive-r, where; the* dange;r from 
pe*stilential vajieiurs and the rude* e*haracter eif the* 
pt*ople is the* gre'atest, and e*orive*y him to the ineire 
civilized and improved <»untries on the upper banks 
of that river. 
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CHAPTKR XVI. 

Southern and Eastern Africa. 

Tho (’ap(*—SotlltMn«*nt «4‘ tli«» Dutch—Koll»en—ilojic Sjiamnan* 
LcVaiUaiit -Burrow; dartre.-^; Bo.sj4>>nians—Trutt-r aud Soin> 
mervii «•—Dr Tiiwau uud his l*art\ — tlicir A.ssu> tion—Lich> 

tcnstciu —(’amphcirs (tlu* Missi,*nar>) First aiul Second Juur- 
nevs—BurchcU—Tlionipson— Iiuasionof’thcMantaU -/(udas. 


'J'liB southern extremity of Afric.a lias long attracted 
the particular attentioi* of modern nav igators. To 
pass this mighty,cape formed the main object of 
ainbition with the 1 ‘ortuguese in their celebrated 
voyages of discovery along the shores of that eoiiti. 
iieiit. After a century spent in vain endeavours to 
aeixnnplish that undertaking, Uiaz obtained a view 
of tliis great promontory; but the stormy sky in 
which it was enveloped, and the fearful swell pro. 
ilueed by the conflict of contending oceans, appalled 
even that stout navigator. lie named it the Cape 
■)f 'I'enipests, and immediately returned with liis 
shattered barks to Portugal. The king, with a 
bolder spirit, substituted forthwitli the name of 
tlape of Good Hope, which it has ever since retain¬ 
ed ; yet some years elapsed before the daring sails 
of Gama rounded this formidable barrier, and bore 
across the ocean to the golden shores of India. 

The Portuguese, engrossed by the discovery and 
conquest of the kingdoms of the East, and busied in 
lading their vessels with the produce of those vast 
and opulent regions, scarcely deigned to east an eye 

on the rude birrh!”e* H'v'-'i'=. 1 . 4 ...... 
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granite, its naked Karroo plains, or the filthy and 
miswalde kraals of the Hottentot. Their fltHds, in¬ 
deed, stopt occasionally for water and refreshments; 
but no attempts were made to occupy, and still less 
to coloni/.e. this barren and unpromising country. 

The Dutch, a prudent and calculating p<‘ople, 
having pushed their way into the Indian Seas, where 
they first rivalled and then supplaiit(!d the Portu¬ 
guese, soon discovered the important advantage that 
might he derived from the ('aj>e as a naval station. 
In 16.50, they founded Cape Town,—a step which 
led to farther improvement; for it thereby became 
necessary to draw suppli(;s of grain and provisions 
from the surrounding country. When, moreover, 
it was found that on some mnghltouriiig hills the 
vine could be reared in high p(;rfectioii, a new value 
was stamped upon the settlement. The natives, 
not then destitute of brav<'ry, but ill-armed, undis¬ 
ciplined, and disunited, were easily driven back, or 
reduced to an almost complete and hopeless bond, 
age; and hence the country, for several hundred 
miles in evciry direction, so far as it afforded any 
herbage, was soon covered with grazing-farms under 
Dutch masters. 

Peter Kolben, who resided some years, at the 
Cap<;, published a narrative, which, though in a few 
points liable to censure, gives us by far the fullest 
accoimt of the Hottentoks, before they were («m- 
pletely weighed down by Europeat, oppression. This 
unfortunate race has become noted and almost pro¬ 
verbial for presenting man in his lowest estate, and 
under the closest alliance with the inferior orders of 
creation. It must, indeed, be admitted, that they 
take particular pains to render their external ap¬ 
pearance the most hideous that the human body can 
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pos-silily prosoiit. Groase is pourod ov<>r their per¬ 
sons in copious stream,s, wliicli, being exposed K) the 
perpc-tual action of smoke, forms on tiieir skin a 
blw^k and sliining cake, through wliich tlie native 
<'oIour, a yellowish-lirown, is .scarcely ever percepti- 
l)lc. Tliat .sul)stance in Africa forms tin; chief distinc¬ 
tion of rank,—the rich bc.smcaring themselves with 
hutt(“r, whih' the pcwrcr <-lasscs arc obliged to tear tin* 
fat from tlic bowtds of slaughtered animals. They 
assign as a reason for this singular practice an effect 
which has Im'cu readily a<!initU‘d by judicious tra- 
vellcTs, namely, that such a coating has a most sa¬ 
lutary inlluence in dcl'ending them from the rays of 
the sun, and in averting many cutaneous disorders. 
Nature seems to jiave aided the task of disfiguring 
them, by covering the head with irregular tufts of 
hard and coarse hair, and causing singular promi¬ 
nences, coni(H)sed of fat, to jut out in fiarts where 
they are Iciist ornamental. Nor do their habits 
of life pr(>sent any thing to redeem this outward de¬ 
formity. Their kraals consist of a confused crowd of 
little conical hovels, composed of twigs and earth, in 
which large families sit and sleep, without having 
rmim to stand upright. The fire in the middle fills 
these’dwellings with thick smoke, while the floors 
are deeply wvered with every sjiecies of filth. At 
festivals, when an ox or a sheep is killed, the Hot¬ 
tentots riji open the belly, tear out the entrails, which 
they throw on tlie coals, and feast on them before the 
animal is completely dead. Yet they are a friendly, 
merry, hospitable ra*;e, living together in the great¬ 
est affection and harmony. The sluggish and sense¬ 
less stupidity with which they are so generally taxed, 
seems to have been in a great measure produced by 
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their free state they had a republican form of polity, 
and Iconquers or captains of the kraal, who led them 
to war, which tlu'y carried on with fury. This 
commander usually sounded a pipe or flap'olet, dur¬ 
ing which his men fought without intermission ; hut 
as soon as the music ceased they began t(> retreat. 
The Hottentots direct their darts and tfirowing- 
sticks with a sure aim, surround and attack wild 
animals with skill and vigour, and evade their 
springs with a dexterity which no European can 
equal. They tan, dre.ss, and shaj)e skins; make 
mats of flags and bulrushes; twist strings for their 
l)Ows out of the sitii'ws of animals ; and even mould 
iron into cutting instruments with considerable ex¬ 
pertness. In their free state, they displayed the .same 
passion for the dancer ainl .song which is general 
througliotit Africa. A heavy reproach indcTd lies 
upon them, as being de.stitute of all ideas of religion ; 
and the athei.st has <-ven boasted of them as an ex¬ 
ception to that univer.sal heliel of mankind, which is 
urged against his unnatural tenet. Supposing this 
assertion correct, such Ignorance. whi<'h must have 
.sprung from profound and stupid ajiathy, could not 
form any high autliority on a subject so ahstriLse. 
But the fact itself, as in every similar case, has va¬ 
nished before the l.igiit of more accurate observation. 
The Hottentot, it is true, had neither temjtles, im- 
age.s, nor a regular priesthood ; hut he Ixdieved in a 
supreme good Being, whom he vi<'.v(-d with distant 
adoration, and also in a little deformed and malig- 
napt power, whom he sought to pacify by gifts and 
sacrifices. He had the usual superstitions of unen¬ 
lightened men, hailing the new and full moon not 
only by offerings, but by shouts, cries, and dances, 
prolonged throughout the night. He attached a 
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sacred clmracter to certain woods, liiils, and rivers, 
wliich he supposed Imunted l)y departed frieads, or 
by the spirits of ancient hero(‘S. Lastly, to come to 
tlie very lowest, the Hottentots had a little shining 
beetle which they had exalted into a deity. 

Alwut the close; of the last century. Southern 
Africa excitisl a particular interest among the lovers 
of natural history, from the brilliamty of its floral 
productions, and from those remarkable forms of the 
animal kingdom, which, though generally diffused 
over that continent, eoiiid be most safely and easily 
studied in the vicinity of the (.'aj)e. In 17/3, t'ap- 
tain Henry Hope, who, under the authority of the 
Duich government, had penetrated into the interior 
of the colony witli a caravan of eighty-nine persons, 
published at .Amsterdam a work containing plates 
of the girafle or camelopard, the/.ebra, the hip|M)pu- 
tainus, the gnu, and other animals then almost uii. 
known in Europe. Soon after, the whole region 
was cart'fully surveyed by two eminent naturalists, 
first iSparrman. and then Le \'aillant,—the one 
distinguished by sound sc'ise and accurate observa¬ 
tion, the other by the .sjth'ndid colouring which hi' 
threw over the narrative of his |iersunal iidveiitures. 
Tiles*I travellers viewed with aiimiratioii the elegant 
forms of the giraffe and the zeiira, the light shape 
and bright eye of the spring-bok, the most beautiful 
of antelopes, and of which herds were seen covering 
these desert pitiins as far as the eye could reach. 
They were sti tick also with the odd shapes of the 
gnu and the quagga, conibiiiing, as it were, ^tlie 
most opposite natures. Sparrinan’s hunts were not 
very sucixissful: he gave chase repeatedly to the 
gnu,- but that animal, by its swift bounds, eluded 
pursuit. Herds of zebras were seen only at a dis- 
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taiKv; amt of all the liipiHiimtaini whic i hi' atliii-ir. 
ed, li(»could carry oil'only one. tlirci- \\i l;s old. lie 

made a full examination. lio\V( m t. of iI ■ . . . 

and the<]uai;i;a ; and also liroiielit to Kioepe the first 
precise account of that \\ onderl'nl and di 'lructi^ e in¬ 
sect, the /rrmi'x or white ant. Le \ aillai;l, more for¬ 
tunate, «sinveyed to France the skin of the eiralVie 
as well as that of a fnll-erown hi|'|iopel.itnns. lie 
hrouirhl al.soarich eolleetieii of birds, an ! many spe. 
cimeiis of those heanlifnl nowerin” sliriilis which 
sprin" nji only amid the sands of the .\friean desert. 

i\Ir Ifarrow.who, in I'dJ. ''Idle private seerelarv 
to .Lord Hlaeartney, rnaile a tour through the Cape 
territory, communicated niois' important inforilia- 
tioil than any of his jiredecessors, ynd exhihiteil for 
the first time -a view of the social comlition of this 
remote colony, lie found the Hottentots reduced 
almost universally to the condition of skives, in 
transferahlc indied, hut attached to the soil, anil 
not on that account the better treated. Frei|uent 
use is made of a heavy leathern thone, the hishi's 
inflicted with which are measured not by number 
hut time. Conncctin<r this punishment with his 
favourite luxury, the Dutchman orders the llooi'ini; 
of the culprit to continue while he himself smokes 
a certain numlsT Ilf jiipes. Kveii when a Hotten¬ 
tot engages for hire, the children lairii during his 
period of service are destined to bei-ome slave.s. No¬ 
thing, in short, can more fully prov^ the cruel treat¬ 
ment of this unfortunate raci‘, than the fact, that they 
do not kw‘p up their nnmhers, but are gradually di.s- 
appearing: at present there are not .supposed to la- 
more than ]5,(KX) in the colony. The few kraals of 
independent Hottentots, w-hich still remain on its 
outer border, may perhaps amount to 1(»,(MH». 



1, lUiOW-UirTCII PliAN'I'KIfS. ‘,i47 

Tlii' Diitr. |iliiiili'r,s (ir lioors occiifiv lots of roiisi- 
(Iri-iiMc t.-xti'i , rciicliilli; usuallv some miles io.everv 
(lirei iioii ; \ i the nearest lleielilMiiirs are elieatjed 
ill .iliiiosi 1-0 slant I'eiiils resjii etln <2 the liouinliiries 
of th-se vas' (losse.s.^iiins. Th. ii' dissensions Jtiiisl 
deo'.iless he greatly ioinenlid hy tin- mode of niea- 
siiriiie ffind, . ceordine to the numher of slejis hii h 
e luKeii in \v dhine o\er it. 'I'lnTe is indei'd an of- 
lieial iiaeer ( ). who reeeives three 

dollars for ■o, ry jierami'iilation ; Iiul this survey 
aiiisl always ne more or lesstaane; and lie is alleeed 
••oiiii I iiiies I 1 lake [larlial .v/c/av in sujiport of a I'a- 
'.o(ir;te eiaiiMaiH. 'I'he hoor, alisolute master of these 
■'vi<k le'iuaiiis. ciweriilhem with lloeks and herds, 
ill!' 1 aw-of V hielj le-<-onimils to his Hottentots,— 
ohtaii'ini; thus the entire disposal of his own time, 
w Ineh he de\otes to the most listless indolenee. lie 
makes neither milk norhiitter; nor does he produce 
ilia r w'iiii . fruits, or \e<;etal>les. The pijie never 
ije s his mouth, except to take his .svyi/c or ttlass of 
brand ,, and to eat three meals of mutton soaked in 
;.he fat of tile larye-tailed slmep, without vejjetahles 
or e\en bread. The eood lady of the hotisi’, equally 
disdainful of (oil, remains almost as iminovahle as 
the citairon which she sits, having before her a table 
always covered with hot coflee. The daughters sit 
rotiinl with their hands folded, re.seinbling artich's 
of furniture rather than youthful and living liv¬ 
ings, Mo dit-tTMon, no event, breaks the monotony 
of this insulated existence; nor doc.s knowledge for 
them “ ever unrol her ample page.” A school¬ 
master, indeeil, usually forms part of the establish- 
ment; but as it is thought too much to maintain one 
for teaching only, he is expected to make himself 
useful in sundry other capacities. Air Barrow even 
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saw one of this learned fraternity yoked in a plough. 
Amid such varied avocations, these instructors can¬ 
not l)e expected to convey to tludr jnipits more than 
the mere elements of reading and writing. At the 
same time, hosj»itality knows scarcely any limits. 
With the exception of their nearest neighbours, 
with yhom they are j>rol)al)Iy involved in hound, 
ary-feuds, any jx'rson, from any quarter, is wel¬ 
come. The stranger oj>ens the door, shakes hands 
with the master, kisses the mistre.ss, sits down, and 
makes him-seireompletely at home. 

From Graal-lleynet, at the eastern extremity of 
the eolony, IVIr Barrow pushed forward to the 
country of the Caffres, one niain object of his jour¬ 
ney being to adjust some difreri-iicys between them 
and the European settlers. 'I’he first jiarty h<> met 
after ptissing the Isnindary nnule the most favour¬ 
able impression uiion him. The females Bockixl 
and danced round tin- strangers, showing the ut. 
most curiosity, and receiving w ilh delight presents 
of tobacco and brass buttons, yet never trespassing 
on the limits of deconim. Their persons were 
somewhat short and stunted, amt the .skin of a deep 
glossy brown ; but the features were almost Euro¬ 
pean, and their dark sparkling eyes bespoke vivacity 
and intelligence. The ni(!n, again, were the finest 
figures that the traveller had ever seen, consider¬ 
ably above the middle size, robust and muscular, 
yet of the most elegant symmetry. Their deport¬ 
ment w-as easy, an<l tlu-ir exfiression frank, gener¬ 
ous, and fearless. In rtiply to the complaints of 
their encroachments upon the territory of the colony, 
they asserted and seemed to prove, that much greater 
encroachments had been made by the colonists them¬ 
selves, and protested their readiness to accede to any 
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arraiiifement wliidi might obviate future dissension, 
—stating, iiowever, that nothing could he done hut 
tlirough Gaika, the great King of the Caffrtsi. The 
umpires [)roceeded towards his residence, tlirough a 
heaiitiful hut uncultivated and somewhat entangled 
country. He was absent at the moment, in pur¬ 
suit of a*l)an(l of wolves ; hut his wife and mother, 
with fifty or sixty attendants, sat round and con. 
\<“rscd. through an inter|)reter. in the most agree¬ 
able manner. ^Vl length the inonareh was s(>en ap¬ 
proaching at I'uli gallop, mounted on a hand.some ox. 
Alighting from (his singular charger, he graciously 
welcomed the sirangers, and, sitting down with his 
atU'udants under tlie wliade of a mimo.sa, entered 
ujain business. IJe showeii him.self extremely rea. 
sonahle in every respi-ct, declaring, that whatever 
inroads had takmi place on the frontier were with, 
out ids knowledge or sanction, and he agreed at 
once to regulations which might put an end to fu. 
tun“ aggr<‘.ssion. It seems probable indeed that, had 
the wise and conciliatory measures which illr Harrow 
suggested been steadily adhered to, all collision might 
have been avoidi'd with this manly and warlike race. 

The t'aflVes are perhajis the most completely pas¬ 
toral *vople in existence. Their agriculture is V'ery 
iimilisl, owing to their roaming mode of life. Game 
is scarce, and they mak<‘ no use of thi'ir extensive 
line of seacoast for fishing; but the management of 
cattle is thoroiigWy undiTstood, being carried on by 
the men, wlio i.oi only tend but milk the cows, and 
who, by a ]>articular modulation of the voice, .sepd 
out a herd to graze, or recall it at pleasure to the 
enclosures. A cow is never killed but on high occa¬ 
sions, milk with roots forming their standard diet. 
Skill is shown in several arts, such as making bask. 
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('ts of grass, sharpening iron by stones, without be¬ 
ing able to smelt it, and dressing ralf-skins for ap¬ 
parel. Polygamy is lawful; but as a wife costs an 
ox, or two <'ows, the practice is (roniincd to the rich. 

After returning to Graaf-Reynet, Mr Barrow 
passed across the Great Karroo or desert, covt-red 
with scanty and useless vegetation, yet presenting 
spring-lwks, ostriches, and other wild animals, which 
roam in large herds, while the most beautiful flow¬ 
ers s])ring up amid the sand, lie then came to the 
Iwrders of the 8neuwb(!rg, or Snowy JMountain, the 
streams from which cover an extensive' district with 
luxuriant herbage'. The colemists tlie'rc are- ke'jit in a 
state of greate'r activity than tisewhere', by the' el'ri'ad 
of wild beasts, and eef the- still wilder raere eef Betsjes- 
man Hottejitots, whose' kraals occupy the' interme¬ 
diate valleys. The!y jeursue and hunt down these' 
unhappy creatures, as if the'y were the natural e-ne- 
mies of the human rae'e. Mr Barrow ine'jitions a 
young fclleew who had made' a jenirne'y along part eef 
that mountain-range; andein bisre'turn, be'iligaske'd 
if he had st'e'n many B-).sje'sn)ana, replied, with a 
di.sappe>inte'd air, that he* bad enily sheet fenir. The'se 
savages, in their turn, e'arry e»ff all the' cattle' the'y 
can find, and put to a cruel death ewe-ry one' who 
falls intee their hands, whether he lie* Dutedi or Ile»t- 
tented. Each throws upon the other the' blame of 
this mutual heestility. Mr Barrow took some pains 
to ae'quire information re'specting that unfortunate 
I'ace. Ilis party having succeeded in surprising a 
kraal, the natives sprung out of thedr little mat-huts 
with cries resembling the war-whoop of savages, and 
flew to the Jpp of a neighbouriug hill. From inve'- 
terate habit it was impetssible to prevent .setme blood¬ 
shed ; but at length, by persevering kindness, seweral 
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wore induced to come forward and hold communt- 
cation with the English. They proved to l>e the 
ugli(-st of human lieings. Their hollow backs, ]tn)- 
jecting bellies, and prominent posteriors, caused the 
body to iissume nearly the form of the letter S. In 
their condition, too, they are, of all rational beings, 
p(‘rha]>s flu' most forlorn and wretched. Their only 
mode of obtiiining food is by scrambling over the 
rocks aft(T wild animals, digging the «‘arth for un¬ 
savoury roots, devouring tlie larva; of ants and lo¬ 
custs, and, liiially, in wild foray, carrying off cattle 
from the adjoining ])lains. Yet the habits arising 
from this precarious subsistence create a degrei! of 
energy which docs not *irise when man slumbers in 
the lap of ease an4 abundance, lieix'c, this people 
indulg<' evtm in an extravagant gayety, which forms 
a striking contrast to the gUnmiy ilejection of the 
enslaved Hottentots. On moonlight nights they 
dance without intermission from sunset till dawn; 
and, on th<‘ prospi'ct of fine weather, sometimes 
continue this exercise for siweral days and nights. 
Tlu:ir little arrows, tipt with poison, are shot with 
surprising dexterity; and the warriors iKiund from 
rock 10 rock with an agility which bailies all Euro- 
pt'an (tprsuit. 'I'hey endure long fasts, which render 
their bodies usually very lank and meagre; but 
W'heii they make a cajiture of cattle or sheep, they 
devour the flesh in a disgusting manner, and in 
amaiciug quantiti«s. Jllr Harrow, having given to 
three of them a she(*p about live in the evening, saw 
it entirely eonsumed by twelve next day, wh^n 
their formerly lank bellies were distended to an ex¬ 
traordinary size. The pictures of animals, drawn on 
the rocks with no inconsiderable spirit and correct¬ 
ness, showed at least the rudiments of art and talent. 
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The knowledge of Edropcans re^'cting the Ctipe 
territory had hitherto confined by tht. Karroo 
or desert, and the foftnraable range of the Siieuw- 
berg beyond it. In ItiOJ, a scarcity of cattle being 
felt, MeSsrs Trutter and Soiumerville undertook an 
expedition, witli tin; view of obtaining a supply in 
some of the more remote districts. Ilavijig passed 
tile Snow-mountain and the country of the IJosjes- 
mans, tlieyeame to the Orange riviT, abroad stream 
flowing westward to tlie Atlantic, and on the banks 
of wliich were the Koras or Koranas, a pastoral 
people with numerous herds. The infurinatiuii here 
received indiux'd them to jiroceed into the i-ountry 
of the Roshuanas, which (vjiitiiiucd to improve as 
they advanced, till, to their uttpr surpri.se, in the 
midst of these savage wilderiu'sses of iSouthern Af¬ 
rica, they found a regular city. Jjattakoo waseom- 
po.sed of 2()tK) or ilOtlO houses, neatly and eommodi- 
ously built, well enelo.sed and shadisl from the sun 
by .spreading bninehes of the miino.sa. The country 
around was not only covered with nunuTous herds, 
but showed considerable signs of cultivation. TJie 
king, a venerable old man, invited them to his house, 
and intro<lueed them to his two wives. The travel¬ 
lers met every where a hospitable reception, ajid were 
the objects of a’ti eagi'r hut friendly curiosity. Their 
rejsirt, in fact, encouraged the idea that the golden 
age was renewed in the centre of Africa. 

The Cape government afterwar.ls undertook to 
follow up this discovery. Lord Caledon sent Dr 
Cowan and Lieutenant Dtmovan, at the head of a 
party of twenty men, with instructions to strike 
across the continent in a north-eastern direction, 
and by endeavouring to reach Mozambique, to con¬ 
nect the two great points of African geography. The 
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travellers pass^ Lattakw, and accounts were re¬ 
ceived from them nearl^pleven days’ journey Ih;- 
yoiid it, when they were" in the midst of a richer 
and more lieaiitiful country than they had yet seen 
in Southern Africa. A long and anxious interval 
had ela|>sed when the governor sent a fast-sailing 
vessel to Sofala and jMo/.afiibique, the captain of 
whicli was informed tliat tlie expedition had come 
to a most disastrous issue. It was stated, that the 
party having arrived in the dominion.? of the King 
of Zaire, hetween Inhanihane and Sofala, had l»een 
attacked in the niglil and all cut to pieces, with the 
exception of two indiviiiuals. .Mr (’ainplH‘ll was 
afttrward.s a.ssurcd, llnit the catastrophe had taken 
place among the Wanketzens. a nation immediately 
heyond Lattakoo, where tin' travellers, trusting to 
the friendlj’ hehavioiir and professions of the people, 
had neglected the ino.st common precaution.?. The 
odici'rs went to hatlie, leaving one party in charge 
of the w aggons, and another to guard the cattle. Thus 
s[>lit into tliree tlivisions, they were successively at¬ 
tacked and destroyi'tl hy the treacherous harharians. 

Dr Henry Lichtc'iisti'in, after surveying several 
of the t;aj)e districts, extt-iided his journey to the 
lerritery of this newly-discovejed .people, accom- 
jmnied hy one of the natives, named Kok, tvho had 
been for .som»' time absent Irom his country. The 
first party whom they met accosted them with such 
demonstrations i*r kindness and cordialitj% as con- 
vi'yeil the most favourahh: impression of tlu'ir cha- 
ratder, and relieved some apprehensions under wIucJi 
the traveller had lalxmred. The inhabitants, too, 
of the first village at which they arrived, received 
them in a manner quite frank and hospitable, though 

Y 
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they showed rather an excessive eagerness to obtain 
a supply of tobacco. Crossing the river Kuruhman. 
and proceeding by a winding path through a nohli* 
forest, they reached Lattakoo. The curiosity excited 
by their arrival attracted a crowd so immense as to 
make it impossible for the waggons to proceed ; but 
still the multitude seemed to be animated by {lie most 
friendly sentiments. The venerable old king next 
a[)p(‘ared, and promised to pay them an early visit, 
tin a pipe of tobacco being presented, he began to 
inhale the smoke by large draughts; and after being 
satisfied, handed it to his prime minister, who trans- 
niitted it to the next in dignity ; thus it passi'd from 
mout|i to mouth, till it reacln d the lowest of the at- 
.tendaR^ The king afterwards iniroduced the doc¬ 
tor to, his two wives, of whom the prineijial one, Ma- 
kait$);^Edi, dazzled him by the beauty which had 
raised her from a low degree to the station th<at she 
now occujned. She was loadi'd with African finery, 
—a mantle trimmed with rich fnrs, and fastened to 
the shoulder by a bundh- of cats' tails, sundry neck¬ 
laces of IwiK', copper, and coral, and on one arm no 
fewer than seventy-two copper rings, on which she 
set the higliest value; she displayed, and saw them 
counted with peculiar delight. The ladies paid a 
'v<!ry long visit, but showed little regard for tea, which 
was at first presented as most suitable to their rank 
and sex; while wine, and more especially brandy, 
were highly relished by them. In* the course of a 
long conversation, the lot of European wives, in hav¬ 
ing each a husband to herself, became, as usual, the 
favourite theme; but Makaitshoah, though she ap¬ 
proved of the system in general, thought that in 
Africa, where the waste of tvar was so great, poly- 
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};aniy, to a cortaiii extent, was necessary to keep up 
the numbers of tlie nation.'- 

Dr Lichtenstein liad intended to proceed {-onsider. 
ably fartlier into the interior; but his views were 
changed by a proposal earnestly pressed upon him 
by the king to accompany, and assist with his fire¬ 
arms, ail ('xpedition whieii his majt'sty was about 
to iindertaki- against his neighbour hlakkrakka. 
Finding that he could not remain wdthout involving 
him,s<“lf in the deadly feuds of tliese' African chiefs/ 
he chose rather to return to the colony. 

Mr John Campbell, animated by the benevolent 
desire of imparting to this people the blessings of 
true religion, undertook, in 1813, a mission into 
Southern Africa. Passing the Sneuwberg in the 
direction followed by Messrs Trutter and Sommer- 
ville he reached Lattakoo, which, by a change not 
unusual in Africa, had been moved about sixty 

• The in the above plate represents the Qneen of Latta¬ 
koo, a Lattakoo warrior, and twti Busjesman Hottentots* • 
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miles to the southward of its original situation; but 
the new city had not yet attained more tlian lialf 
the dimensions of tlie old. His reception was at first 
marked by a peculiar caution and jealousy. Not a 
sound was heard in the city; and he walked through 
empty streets to the great square in front of the jia- 
lace, wliere several hundred men were drawn up 
arnK'd and in battle-array.. All this precaution was 
suirgested by the fear that h«> and bis conqianions 
were sent to avenge the death of Dr (^owaii and Air 
Denovan ; but no sooner were the inhabitants satis¬ 
fied that h(! came with no commission from govern- 
mc.'iit, and wdth no hostile object, than they <Towd('d 
round him with their usual frankness, and eagerly 
liegged for tobacco. Soon after. Alateebe, the king, 
entered with a numerous train of attendants, bear¬ 
ing spears tipt with ostrich-feathers. He did not, 
in passing, take any iiotici^ of the English strangers; 
but immediately after admitted them to an inter¬ 
view, though without receiving them quite so gra¬ 
ciously as they could have wished. He particularly 
demurred to t!:e proposal of founding a mission at 
Lattakoo, on the groinid that it would interfere with 
the tending of their cattle and other occupations; 
but this being lilr CanipbeH’s favourite object, he 
pressed it so earncrtly, and representisl in such flat¬ 
tering terms the superior wealth and industry of 
Europeans, that Alatcebe at length gave his consent 
to the establishineiit of missionaries,'and promised 
to treat .them well. 

Mr CampbeH’s observations finally dissipated all 
that yet nmiaincd of the original illusion, which had 
represented this pisiple as enjoying at once the inno¬ 
cence and the felicity of the primitive ages. Then; 
was indeed, as not unfreqwently happens in unci- 
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vilizod a courteous, kind, and friendly spirit to¬ 
wards one another. But iMitweeii neighbouring tril)es 
the enmity is as deadly, and the practices of war as 
barbarous, as among the rudest African hordes. The 
missionary, to pave the way for religious instruction, 
having asked one of them what was the chief end of 
man, received an immediate answer, “ For com¬ 
mandos,”—the term by which they express tlu'ir 
raids or forays undertaken for the purpose of stealing 
cattle. With the j)ro(it of carrying off the herds, 
they si'ck also to combine the glory of killing the 
owners. The number they have slain forms their 
i'hief lH)ast ; in which estimate they reckon oni’ white 
equal to two blacks. • 

In ."Mr (lampbell, supported by the Mis.sion- 
arj' Soci<“ty, undertook another journey into this dis¬ 
trict. lie found the tihristian establishment at Lat- 
takoo in a st)mcwhat flourishing condition. There 
was a (-hapel capable of containing about 4(K( jiersons, 
and a row of good hou.ses with gardens for the mis¬ 
sionaries. But the friendly conduct of the natives 
had not In'en accompanied with any disposition to 
embrace, or evi-n to listen to their doctrines. The 
Boshuanas, more than any other barbarians!, seem 
to I'ktiour under a peculiar thraldom to the senses, 
and an utter disregard for all loft v and spiritual ideas. 
Beads for ornanieiit, cattle for use, commandos for 
the display of valour and activity, absorb their whole 
atteiition, and leave no room for higher objects. The 
number assembled to see the missionaries dine was 
threi' times greater than could ever be induceji to 
convene to hear them preach. 

At Lattakoo Mr Campbell met Kossie, king of 
Mashow, and obtained permission to visit him, 
which, though expressed in rather cold and haughty 
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terms, his zeal induced liim to embrace. The road 
lay through a country consisting neither of a'naked 
desert like most parts of the Cape territory, nor of 
an impenetrable forest like some others, but of a 
boundless meadow of luxuriant pasture, interspersed 
with clumjis of trees, appearing at a distance like a 
continued wood, but gradually opening as’ he ap¬ 
proached. These h'rtile plains are tenanbd only by 
a few roving Bushmen ; for so incessant and destruc¬ 
tive ar(' the wars carried on, even among the Boshu- 
anas themselves, that they are obliged to concentrate 
in th(‘ immediate vicinity of their towns. Of tliese. 
the first the missionaries came to was ]\lerilK»hwey, 
the capital of a chief named Tamniaboo, where ih<‘ 
natives rushed forth to meet them, dressed in the 
skins of wild In^asts, painted red, and furiously bran- 
dishing*their spears and battle-axes,—rather an as¬ 
tounding wi'lcome to the strangers, though it was 
found to be all meant in kindness. They came next 
to Mashow, Iniautifully situati-d on a hill surrounded 
by a number of less(>r eminences. Within a circuit of 
twentymiles there W(;re twenty-nine villages, with an 
almost uninterrupted cultivation. The inhabitants 
are estimated at 10,000 or 12,1)00, and their houses 
and modes of life are k'tter than those of Lattakoo. 

From Mashow- Mr Campbell passed through a 
country continually improving in richness and beau¬ 
ty, and intersected by d*Sinis that apptmred to di¬ 
rect their course to t&C Indian Ocean. At length 
he reached Kureechane, w^i^ is thought entitled 
to ttie appellation of a city; and, at all events, its 
construction, and the arts practised in it, were de¬ 
cidedly superior to any thing yet seen in Southern 
Africa. The natives smelted iron and copper in 
large clay-furnaces; their houses were surrounded 
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wllli good stone-enclosures; while the walls of mud 
were often painted, and moulded into pillass and 
other ornaments. Well-fashioned vessels of earthen, 
ware wen; used for holding corn, milk, and other 
stores; and eonsiderahle ingenuity was shown in the 
pn-paration of skins. A certain extent of land round 
the towTi was under tmltivation, while a larger por¬ 
tion beyond was devoted to pasturage; but it was 
necessary that the cattle should every n ight be driven 
hoini' for security. 

At Kurwchane Itlr Cami)bell witnessed, on the 
largest scale, the jH’ctso or African i-ouucil, when- 
the iissemblisl chiefs act so extravagantly, yet speak 
wirh so much judgment as makes it dillicult to say 
whether tliey art; sages or madjiien. Even in their 
way to the meeting they iiululge in strange gambojU^ 
leaping into the air and brandishing their ^aporo, 
as if to attiu-k and sometimes to stiib an enemy. The 
<‘irch‘ being formed, they join ijt a song, which the 
jtriiKopal person often follows with a dance. Each 
chief, as he rises, prefaces his speech with three tre- 
niendous yells, sometimes imitating the bark of a dog. 
Several of his attendants then spring forward and 
dance t)efore him,—an aeeoinpaniraent never omit¬ 
ted, "even when the age and stiifeued limits of the 
performers render it altogether fudicrous. At length 
comes the speech, replete with frankness, courage, 
often with a rude species of eloquence;, and even with 
good Sense. Ou some occasions the speakers pour 
the severest reproaches on the king, who retorts with 
bitterness, but never resents in any other shape. 
The females, meantime, stand behind, and take an 
eager interest in the debate,—iJieering those whose 
sentiments they approve, or bursting into loud laugh, 
ter at any that they consider ridiculous. 
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Air CanipMl, on lii.s return, took a clirortAni 
somewhat to the westward, and found hiinseri’on the 
liorders of an immense desert, whieli he thinks may 
he called tin* Soutliern Saharsi. A party eiiijajied 
in a plunderimi expedition were .said to liave spent 
two months in reaehina Alam[)()or. its oj)po.site ex¬ 
tremity, wJiieh was situated on the oee.'in. Ilis eoii- 
eliision, however, tliat this de.sert reaches nearly to 
tile etiuator is very hasty, since the route which he 
mentions evidently stretched, in a jjreat measune 
from east to west. 

Air Eurchell, in 1812, made a pretty extensive 
journey through this part of Africa. lie did not 
penetrate <|nite so far as hi.** prediressor ; and ‘the 
account of his progress beyond Latjakoo has not yet 
appeared. At that city he sjnuit a considerable time ; 
and his diligent ohstTvations of nature and society, 
animated hy a fine vein of jiliilosophical reflection, 
give a considerahh' interest to his narrative. 

Tliat rude equality, whiidi had been remarked 
among all the trilK’s of the Hottentot race, was 
found here giving way to.,v(>ry marked distinctions, 
cliiefly siijiported hy wealth, which those in power 
sought theineiuis of increasing in their incessant wars 
and jilunder ; y(‘t their dignity is not accompjfnied 
with that haughty separation from the inferior classes 
which exists in Europt;. Alatecihe, called liereAIattivi, 
chief or king, used to squat on the ground, chatting 
and exchanging pipes with the lowast- of his people. 
Although, of course, their manners hoast no great 
refinement, they are neither boisterous nor vulgar ; 
but a frank and easy deportment distinguishes all 
clasiies. Industry is held in honour ; the chiefs tend 
and even milk the cows, while the women build 
houses, cultivate the ground, and prepare clothes 
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ii.-M furnitiirp. On one occasion they ffavp xood pnxii 
Ilf ilicir honesty ; for, wlien tin* traveller’s eatWeliad 
run away and mingled with immense herds of their 
own, they sought them out and tmmglit them ba;-!, 
to him. In begging, liowever, they are most eease- 
Jess and imj)ortunate. At J\Ir liurehell’s first en- 
tninee they observed a eertain degree of eereniony. 
and only one solitary erj' for tobacco was lieard ; 
liut this feelingof delicacy or decorum soon gave way. 
Alatlivi himself inadi- a private request that the 
presents intended for him should not be .seen by tin- 
people at large, by whom they would soon be all 
begged .away. They seemed to have more pride in 
what they procured by .solicitation than in a thing 
of greater value ]f received as a sjKintaneous gift. 
There was hardly any appearance of [wdice ; even 
murder pas.sed with impunity, though among them¬ 
selves it was not freciuent. They had no teinjiles, 
and nothing which lAIr JJurchell thinks cun be call- 
*sl religious worship ; but, in return, they had every 
form of superstition. 

I'lu' last visiter to Lattakoo was 3Ir Tlionijison, 
who, in lti2.‘{, found that city in a state of great 
danger and alarm. Kumours iioured in that a host of 
hlaelf .w arriors were eoniing from the north and east, 
who were said to he jilundering and destroying every 
thing before them. Tliej'had already sacked Kuree- 
chanc ; and Iwiiig rcjmlsed from Alelita, capital of 
the Wanketzeiis^ were marching directly upon t)l<l 
Lattakoo, whence, it was apprelieiided, they would 
advance to tin modem city. It was added that 
they were cannibals, and W'ere led hy a giantess 
with one eyi ;; but, amid all this exaggeration, the 
reality of tlie danger was undouht(‘d. The Uoshua- 
nas immediately summoned a peetso, and formed 
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the resolution of going out to ra<‘et tlie invader ; hut 
all \idio knew them were aware that tlK'i^ would 
fight only by ambuscade and under cover, and would 
fly as soon as the enemy should make a s(‘rious at¬ 
tack. The missionaries, in this extremity, made 
great exertions to save the nation. One of them 
hastened back to implore the aid of the (rriquas, a 
peoph; bordering on the English colony, and who 
had learned the usi; of fire-arms from the Kurojicans. 
Mr Thomjison and another w('nt out to trace aiul 
rejKirt the progress of this formidable inroad. On 
reaching Old Lattakoo they found it silent and un¬ 
inhabited, like the most desolate wilderness ; while 
the pots boiling on tin* fires 'Showed that its deser¬ 
tion was recent, and tlnit the ene.njy were probably 
at a very short distamr. Xotwitlistanding, they 
continued to ride on, till, arriving at the top of a 
hill, their guide cried out, “ The Alantatees!” who 
were in fact seen moving in an immense mass 
along the valley lameath. It was neces.sary to put 
s]>urs to their horses, in order to esca])e being sur¬ 
rounded. 

The arrival of Mr Thompson at Lattakoo spread 
a general alarm; for so rapid was the Mantatee 
inarch, that only a little time could elapsi;. la-fore 
Uiey would n-aeh the city. The queen, w’ith her 
female attend.mts, and the principal chiefs, rushed 
into the house to ask the advice of the missionaries 
in this fearful crisis. The gentsrai opinion was 
in favour of flight. Even the warriors, who had 
been poisoning their arrows and dancing the war- 
dance w'hole nights without intermission, gave up all 
hopes of successful resistance, and wen; preparing to 
follow the long files of oxen, on which the inhabi¬ 
tants were already placing their most valuable ef- 
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Suddenly a cloud of dust was seen in the 
south, Which, on its nearer approach, anuouiicsd the 
first division of Griqua horse coming to their aid. 
II<‘rcui)on, all who were endued with any portion of 
courage, deteriuiiicd to remain and face the enemy. 
Th(‘ allies were received with unbounded exulta¬ 
tion ; lutny oxen were killed and roasted, and even 
at this eritical inonieut the two parties gave them¬ 
selves up to foisting and jollitj-. Their security in¬ 
creased when notice was reeeii'ed that the Klanta- 
tees still reniaineil at Old Lattakiat, consuming the 
cattle and provisions found in that place. Several 
of the missionaries then si't out to endeavour to open 
a negotiation. On coming within sight of the ene¬ 
my they rode forjvard in a peaceful manner, invit¬ 
ing them by signs to a confereiu’e ; when instantly 
that sa\ age ho.st raised a hideous yell, and rushed 
forward so rapidly, throwing their spears and clubs, 
that the Christian plenijtotentiaries found the ut¬ 
most dillieulty in galloping out of their reach. 

The allied for<-e now came up, and on the fol¬ 
lowing morning ofleri'd biittle to the vast army of 
the itlantatees. Their asi>ect was truly frightful. 
'I’hey were almost quite black, with only a girdle 
ruunfl.the loins ; their heads were crowmed with os- 
tricli-phuues ; they hiul numerohs brass rings about 
their iiecks and legs, and were armed with spears, 
javelins, battle-axes, and eluls. The whole body, 
supjiosed to amaunt to at least 40,tXX), rushed for¬ 
ward in lui extended line, endeavouring to eiiclase 
the little tnwj) opposed to them. The Boshuanas 
gave way as soon as they were seriously attacks ; 
the Griquas, on the contrary, kept up a clo.se fire, 
which stunned the enemy, who still, liowever, con¬ 
tinued to advance. The horsemen galloped back to 
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sonic distance, then aliglited, and again alternately 
fired''and retreated, rejicating this uianun'ivre for 
several miles. The ilantatees pressed on with the 
utmost fury, eontident, if they could once come to 
close quarters, of aiiniliilating in an instant the 
handful of troops opposed to them ; hut finding that 
all efforts were vain, and seeing their hratest war¬ 
riors falling rapidly, they paused, and began slowly 
to retire. The (Jriquas pursued, but were several 
times exjMiscd to extreme danger by tin; enemy 
turning suddenly round and renewing the <•ombat. 
At length the Illantatees set fire to Lattakoo, and 
retreated through the flames. Tlu' missionaries 
were now deiqily shocked by the base and barba¬ 
rous conduct of the Jioshuanas, wJio, after their pu¬ 
sillanimous behaviour in the field, began not only 
to jilunder, but to butcher the wounded as well as 
the women and children left on the fuHd ; nor was 
it without difficulty that tbe 3 ' succeeded in saving 
some of these defenceless olijects. 

The name Mantatee, wliieli signifies wanderer, 
does not apply in its literal meaning to this desolat¬ 
ing Iiorde. They ajipear to be a Caffre trilie inha¬ 
biting the countcj"^ near Capo !Natal, along the Iowit 
course of the river jMapoota. They were impelled 
to this inroad in consequence of being driven from 
their own possessions by tbe Zoolas, a still more war¬ 
like race, who, on that occasion, were led by their 
king, Chaka, who can arm ]0(),W)t) fighting-men, 
and has ]5,tKK) constantly ready for w’ar. A small 
English settlement has been formed on his maritime 
b(>rder, which is encouraged by liim with a view 
to commercial advantages ; but of course much pre¬ 
caution is required in dealing with a jaiUmtate who 
commands so many savage bows and spears. 
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Tlie ^lantatees, after tlieir defeat, separated into 
■several det.acliraents, one of which settled amoiTg the 
Kiireeehanes. while another advancisl against the 
CalTres, whom tliey defeated, and part of wliose terri¬ 
tory they have since continued to occupy and plun¬ 
der. ]n^l32(i, (hey came within two (hays’ journey 
of tlie Britisli frontic'r, wlierc there! was nothing to 
prevent their .advancing upon the .Scotch locatioiKS in 
Albany; Itut measures have since been takem by 
which lhe.se .seltlements are phurd in full security. 

5V’e possess only a very limited knowledg(‘ respect¬ 
ing the easierii coast of Africa, washed by the Indian 
t)cean,—a region .scarcely visited excej)t by the Por- 
tugue.se, who continilefl to throw a veil of mystery 
overall (heir discoveries. In 14!t8, when Vasco de 
Gamah.adnuinded the ('ape of Good Hope, he touch¬ 
ed at i\lozanibi(|ue,iMombu/.a. and iMelinda, where he 
found the ruling peoi)l(‘Arabs and bigoted iMoh.ani- 
medans. Ilis object was merely to obtain pilots to 
guide his lleet to India ; but at the two former ports 
he met an inhospitabh* and treach(!rous reception ; 
whih', on the other hand, l>e exjjerienced at Aleiinda 
the utmost courtesy, and readily found the means of 
continuing his voyage to the coast of JMalabar. Ca¬ 
bral, wJio followed in tlu! footsteps of Gama, likewise 
visited Quiloa, which he descriU's as the capital of 
an extc'iisive kingdom, and the seat of a flourishing 
trade; but it was not till lit', too, reached Melinda 
that he could dlitaiii any friendly assistance. 

The 1’ortugui‘se, engrossed for some time with the 
more brilliant objects presented by the shores of In¬ 
dia, only sought in African ports refreshment and 
pilots, and made no attempt at conquest. As their 
empire, however, exteudecl, reseiitinent or ambition 
furnished motives for successively attacking those 
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settlements. In 1505, Alraeyda, indignant at the 
reception given to him at Quiloa andMombaza^ land- 
(>d and took possession of both these cities. In 1508, 
permission was obtained to erect a fort at Mozam- 
biquCj by means of which the Portuguese soon ex¬ 
pelled the Arabs, and be<iam(> complete masters of the 
town. Attracted by its vicinity to the* gold mints, 
and its convenience as a place of refreshment for 
their fleets, they made it the capital of their fKwscs- 
sions in Eastern Africa. Blelinda also, which had 
long iMicn friendly to Europeans, at last refused any 
longer to endure the insulting spirit of the Alobam- 
medans; a quarrel arose, and that city wfis added 
to the dominion of the Portuguese. They were now 
masters of the principal positions in a range of coast 
fully 2000 miles in length, though without extend¬ 
ing th<‘ir sway to any distance into the interior. 

About 15(59, the Portuguese made two vigorous 
attempts, under Nunez Barreto and Vasco Fernan¬ 
da, to advance into the country behind Mozam¬ 
bique, chiefly with the view of reaching tlx* mines 
of gold, the produce of which was brought in consi¬ 
derable quantities down the Zambezi to Sofala. 
They ptmetrated a considerable way up the river, 
on the banks of which they erected the fnrrts of 
Sena and Tetc. Its upper course was overhung by 
steep and precipitous rocks, belonging to the moun¬ 
tainous range of Lupata, which here crosses its chan¬ 
nel. They arrived at Zimbao, the c&pital of Motapa, 
and even at the gold mines of Manica; but, instead 
of the expected abundance of this precious metal, 
they found that, as in other parts of Africa, it was 
laboriously extracted in small quantities from the 
extraneous substances in which it is embedded. On 
this exjpedition they frequently encountered the na- 
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lives, wlio were always beaten ; but the Europeans 
were so'harassed by long marches and scarcity of 
provisions, that they returned in a very exhausted 
state, without establishing any permanent dominion 
over tliat vast country. 

As the energy of the Portuguese* government de¬ 
clined, its sway over tlu'se colonies was reduced 
within limits which always became narrower. In 
1631, the people of Jlombaza ro.se*, massacred the 
Europeans, and re-established their indcjX'ndence. 
About the end of the seventeenth century, the Imam 
of Alascat, a |)owerful Arabian prince, drove them 
out t»f .Alelinda and Quiloa. Their possessions are 
now" coiilined to iMozainbique and 8ufala, and are 
maintained on a very reduced scale. The former 
station, when visited by Jlr Salt in 160I1, contained 
less than 3<MK) inhabitants, of whom only otKt were 
Portuguese; and the fortifications were in so ne¬ 
glected a state, that an Arabian chief sissured the 
traveller that with 100 stout follow'ers he could 
drive the subjects of Portugal out of this capital of 
Eastern Africa. Yet the government-house, in its 
interior arrangements, still exhibits some remains 
ol' the ancient splendour of the vit'eroys. The en- 
t**rlaiimient of tea, which is o[)en every evening to 
all the respectable inhabitants, is set out in a service 
of pure gold; and the negroes in attendance are 
loaded with ornaments of that metal. Mozambique 
has still a eoisiderable commerce in gold, ivory, 
and slaves, brought down from the regions of the 
Upper ZamLx'zi. These captives, since Britaui sl;ut 
against them the markets of the Cape of Good Hope 
and Mauritius, have been, to the number of about 
4000 in the year, sent chiefly to Brazil. 
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I'llArTKK ^Vll. 

Soria/ < 'andifUm of Africa. 

Di^lmotion !>t‘twpon NfUisp ami Kon^i^i Trilw*s—Nalivo*; — 
fulnm' ——Inti'niai Trado—K\jjoil> ami ini|N»tt> 
Ik’tWfpn (iroat Hritain anti Wtwtpni AlVioa—IAfoom- 
imMiatioti — IntplUs'laal Oairartor - S»»|M*rvlilions - War ami Sla¬ 
very— AmiaUU* l*\*at«rt*s—F oiiuk Uac'en 

—M ohamin«'(iau ^on^ crls ~ l'.iiro|H>an ('oloiiizat ii iii— (’ajH* • »f<iot«i 
lIo]K'—Alkiay Oistiict—Sierra laMme—Feriiaml«> !’«>--l.ilkTia 
—Kai*ly UiiVu'ultics—Present pr(>s|HTous(*omliti(m oi' theColoiiv. 

Ha%'ing conmienc(!d this work hy« genera) survey of 
Africa as it came from Nature’s liantl, W(? sliall con¬ 
clude with taking aj/ajud ski'teh of th<' changes made 
byman,—tlie societies formed on its immense surface; 
its arts, its industry, its social and moral existenci' ; 
noticing, finally, th<' attempts of lirilain and the 
United States to estahlish colonies within its borders. 

A grand distinction must be made in the outset be¬ 
tween the native inhabitants and the several foreign 
Tacos from Arabia and other Asiatii- countries, by 
whom so large a portion of Africa has been cayMipied. 
This distinction we shall rest, not ujion supposed re¬ 
semblances of form and figure, or faint analogies be¬ 
tween the language of distant nations, but upon the 
introduction, within the limits of authentic history, 
of a people, manncTs, and religion, belonging to 
another contimmt. The changes now mentioned 
were effected, m a great measure, by the inroads of 
the Arabs or Saracens, and afterwards by the con¬ 
quests of the Tprks,—events which have diffused 
over the northern half of Africa a social system 
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every way different from that of the tribes hy whom 
it was formerly inhal>ited. We shall hegin,*how- 
ever, by considering the nativi? races who at j)resent 
people this quarter of tin? globe. 

fh’iierally speaking, they still exist in that .stage 
of society which is denominated barbarian ; being 
elevated alwive tin; hunting or sa\age state by the 
jK)\ver of taming and subjei'ting the lower animals, 
and by a certain rude agriculture whii’h the fertility 
of the soil renders productive. Y<!t few of th<‘in are 
nomadic like the Arabs or tin- Tartars: tlu'y gene¬ 
rally have fixed dwellings, to whu’li they cling w'ith 
strong attai lmient. Even the tenants of the desert, 
who" roam to a great Extent in [uirsuit of plunder, 
have their little watered valhys, or a circuit of hills, 
in which they make tlnnr piTinanent abodi. 

Agriculture, including pasturage, forms the most 
im|Hirtant branch of indu.stry in every society, and 
more I'sjx'cially in one where all the finer arts are 
yet in their infancy. In Africa, how'cver, the ex¬ 
tent of cultivation is still limited, while the processes 
employed are extremely imperfect. This is manifest 
from the fact that no private projHTty in land has yet 
Ihs'Ii any where established. Every city or village 
Is enc*4^;led by an extensive conjmon, whioli, Iteing 
marked by no individual appropryition, may be said 
to belong to the king or the state, and of which a 
portion is grantetl to any one w'he will undertake the 
labour and expi^ise of eultivation; while the re¬ 
mainder is jK.siure-grouitd, on which all the in¬ 
habitants have the lilierty of feeding their cattle, 
which must be watched by night as well as by day. 
There are no country-seats, no rural farms, such 
as embellish the aspect of a European landscape; 
and which, in fact, could not exist in safety^ where 
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each little state is iH'girt with hostile neighbours, 
and W) many predatory bauds arc moving in every 
direction. The population is collected in towns or 
large villages, which are surrounded with sin-h forti- 
firatioiis as may ward off the attack of a rude enemy. 
The space within the walls forms a pretty' wide dis¬ 
trict, where the hous(« are interspers«>d with culti- 
\-ated fields, and the low roofs are seen rising amid 
ears of corn. All the pnwesses of preparing the 
ground, sowing, and reajiing, are slight and sim|)le. 
The plough has not passed the limits of llarbary; and 
I>erhaps, in tropical climates, the deep furrow which 
it lays open might expose the soil Um) much to the 
parching effwts of a burning sun. Grain is raised 
only by means of profuse moisture, which of itself 
softens the earth. After the periodical floods have 
deluged the ground, and when the temporary river- 
inundation has retired, the labourers walk forth ; one 
slightly stirs the earth with a hoe, while another, 
close behind, deposites the grain. Fretiueiitly this 
toil is lighURied, from Ittniig jierformed by the whole 
village in common, wlum it aj>pears less a scene ol' 
labour than a gay festival. The village niusi<‘iaii plays 
the most lively airs; the lalwurers keep time to his 
tune; and a sjx'ctator at a littledistancewoid(j,}'.uppose 
them to he denciiig in.stead of working. Irrigation in 
all tropical climates is the grand source of fertility ; 
and wherever industry has made any progress j)ains 
are taken to collect and distribute ihu waters, which 
either fall in rain or are conveyc*d by river-channels. 

Jn all the more arid regions, the prevailing grains 
.are of inferior character, coarse and small,—rather, 
as Jobson .says, like seeds than grains, and fitb'd less 
for bread than for paste or pottage. The dhourra is 
the most common, extending over all Eastern Af- 
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rica ; wliilo millet in tile and teff in Abyssinia, 
arc prod u<‘liuns n(!arJy siin ilar. In the latter country 
and JJoussa, both wlieat and rice are raised, but 
only iiN'avourable situations, afid for tlie tables of 
the more opylent. Perhaps the Greatest exertion of 
agricultural industry is that bestowed upon the cul¬ 
ture of the manioc, which is the main article of 
food ill Congo and some of the insular territories. 
Considerable care is required in rearing it, and clean¬ 
ing the ground round the plants; after the root, 
which is the valuable part, has been dug up, it must 
be ground in a species of mill, and dried in small 
furnaces, before it can be used as flour. The pro¬ 
cess is represented in the accompanying plati* 
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Manufactures, in a connliy wIktc men jire con¬ 
tented with the simplest acconmuHlations, cannot 
attain any lii}?!! inij)orlaiic(>. Tlierc are, liowever, 
certain fine fabrics peculiar to Cleiitral Africa ; of 
wliich tile most gen<*ral is cotton elotli, produced in 
si'vcral districts of a beautiful texturi', dved him* 
with fine indigo, and reetdring from tin- processes 
cnijiloycd a brilliant gloss. Lt'ather in Hou.ssa is 
dressed and dyed in tin' same ri< h and soft style as 
in Jlorocco ; and probably, in both I'a.ses, tlu'manu¬ 
facture is native. iMats. used for sitting and sli-eji- 
ing on, are the staple mamifacture in many parts of 
Western Africa. (Jold and silver ornainents are made 
with some taste, and iron is generally fabriiated. 
though with a varying and imperfect degree of skill. 

The tribes of Africa have .scarcely in any in.stanee 
arrived at the first rudiments of maritime comincrci'. 
The circuit of that continent jiresents no spacious in. 
lets of the sea,—no deep bays to cherisb the growth 
of infant navigation. Many of the great lines of 
river-course are little if at all sub.siTvient to the 
purposes of mercantile Comiminicatioii; and hence 
almost all the coinmeri'c. with the exception of that 
on the lower [lart of the Niger, is carried on by 
land, ( aravans, kafilas or coHh^s, connecte'.‘hc ex¬ 
tremities of the continent. These are formed by a 
union of travellers, an arrangement necessary for 
mutual aid amid the diffn'ultics and perils by which 
almost every track is Is'set. Th’e* native traders 
do not employ caim.'l.s, which have been intro¬ 
duced by a foreign race from Arabia into the north¬ 
ern dt«erts, for which they are perfi'ctly adapted. 
The waggon, and indeed every species of draught, 
is nearly unknown, and would be ill suited to the 
roads, ,the best of which are narrow paths cut through 
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(liH'k aiJil cntiiiijflfd forosts. Iii tlic liilly and cpii- 
tnil disfl-iets, either the liaeks of asses or lhi‘Pleads 
of .slaves serve as the ordinary veliieh^. 

Tile lar"est liraneli of tlte iiativi.' trade originates 
in the areut demand for salt in alJ the jiroviiiee.s 
south of tlie Great Desert. TJiis eommodity is 
I'hielly b?ou};lil from the coast; from lar<;e jiits in 
the west; and also from the lakes or jionds in tlie 
country of the Tihhoo. In like mannerj from the 
.shores of the Atlantic are traiismitled cowries, the 
chief currency of the interior kinsidoins, and goora- 
nuts, a favourite luxury, which, on account of the 
aereeahlc taste tiny iiu|)art to tlie water drunk after 
thiifi, are callisl Afriran cofl’ee. The returns are 
made in yold, ivory, line cloths, and too often in 
slaves. The trade with Northern ..Vfrica acro.ss the 
D 'sert consists in foreien'cmninodities. Th(‘ cliit'f 
iinjiorts are gaudy and glittering ornaments; for 
the jiower of distingui.shing hetween th<‘ genuine 
and the fal.se in /inery does not-exist heyond the 
Sahara. Captain Lyon I'liumerates as articles of 
merchandise, nine kinds of heads, silks, and clotlis 
of bright colours, especially red, i-opper kettles, long 
swords, j,)owder and ball. Antiinonv to blacken the 
eyes, ’wii^h cast-off clothes and old armour, find also 
.1 ready market. The returns are the same as those 
sent 10 the shores of the Atlantic. By HTCuIloeh’s 
Dictionary of Comnieree it appears that the imports 
into Britain IVunt the wi-sti-rn coast of Africa, con¬ 
sisted ill 182!) ' <■ palm-oil to the value of : 

lM*es’ wax, £;21,7!)2; elephants' teeth, £Hl(p ; 
dye and hardwoods, X’ 11,1 ilO; teak wood, X 10,207 ; 
untanned hides, XI 1,101; giiins, chiefly Senegal, 
XCOSIl; which, with some minor articles, make up 
the value of X258,573. The exjwrts w'ere chiefly 
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cotton stuffs, 141,581; ^uns, pistols, and ;;un- 
(wwdcr, £122,729; swords, £7188; iron, £22,782; 
brass and copper, £3285; apparel, £9188; staves and 
casks, £8084; making, with a nunilHT of smaller i)ar- 
tieulars, £.‘150,381.' The discovery of the course of 
the Nig<‘r, as already ohsen’cd, renders it probable 
that this (Himmerce will be greatly extended. 

The monetary system of the negro countries is 
most imperfect; for the shell-currency, of which it 
requires several thousand pieces to make up a pound 
•sterling, must l>e extremely inconvenient. The only 
metallic form a])pears in Loggun, wIktc it consists of 
rude bars of iron. In llornou, and several countries 
on the coast, cloth, mats, or some other article in gene¬ 
ral demand, is made the conimon„measure of value. 

All the accommodatioiis of life are simjde and 
limited in the greatest degree. There does not pro¬ 
bably exist in Africa a stone house built by a na¬ 
tive, or one which rises two stories from the ground. 
The materials of the* vcTy last habitations are stakes 
of wood plastered with earth, built in a conical form 
like bee-hives, and resejobling the first rude shelter 
which man framed against the elements. In many 
of these mansions it is hardly possible to stand in an 
upright position, and indeed they are respjfjLt!d to 
(diielly for sleep and shelter ; while the court befort" 
the door, shaded tiy the family tree*, is the scene of 
social intercourse, and of all meetings for the purposes 
of business and gayety. Greater efforts indeed are 
made to form a commodious state-room or public 
hall, called the palaver-house; yt!t this, too, consists 
merely, as .shown in the annexed plate, of a large 
apsS’tment, raised on posts fixed in the ground, and 
roofed with sloping planks, which leave the interior 
open to the air on every side. The houses and yards 
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of the more opulent are enclosed liy an outer wall or 
h<'(ige, soinetiines pretty high, serving the purposes 
l)Olh of privacy and defence. Even the palaces of the 
grandees, and of the monarehs, consist of a cluster of 
hovels, fonning a little village, with large open spaces, 
and surroimded by a wall. The state-hall of the Sul¬ 
tan of the Fellatas, the greatest of the African prim^es, 
is an apartment to which, in Captain Clapperton's 
opinion, the term «/««/would in Europe bej)roperly 
applied. These edifices* however, are liberally 
adorned, espeiiially in the larger cities, both witli 
carving and painting. 

If*^fri»an hous(‘a be of mean construction, the 
intern^ accommodations are equally scanty. Ex¬ 
ceed the state-ehairs of the monal'chs, ascended only 
on solemn occasions, there is not among the natives 
a seat to sit upon. The people squat on the ground 
in circles; and if the chief can place beneatli him 
the skin of a lion or leopard, he is at the height 
of his pomp. For a table there is at best a wooden 
board, whereon is neither plate, knife, fork, nor 
spoon; the fingers being supposed fully adeiiuate to 
the performance of every function. If it be neces- 
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sary to separate iuto parts a large joint, or even a 
sheep/wasted whole, the dagger or sword of tiie war- 
■ rior speedily aeeoniplishes the operation. 

In regard to intellectual acquirements the nativ(;s 
present a peculiar and remarkable deficiwiey. If 
we except the Ethiopic language, which is seeming, 
ly of Arabic, origin, and th(( unknown clfiiracters, 
probably Pheenician, inserila'd by the Tuaricks on 
their dark rocks, there is not a tincture of letters or 
of writing among all the aboriginal tribes of .ilfrii'a. 
There is not a hieroglyphic or a symbol,—^nothing 
corresponding to the painted stories of itlexico, or 
the knotted quipos of Peru. Oral communication 
forms the only channels by \\;|iich thought is trails, 
mitted from one country and one age to another. 
The lessons of time, the experience of ages, do not 
exist for the nations of this vast continent. 

Notwithstanding so great a deficiencj', it must 
not be imagined that the African is sunk in entire 
mental apathy. Tin' enterjirise of a perilous and 
changeful life devt'lops energies which generally 
slumber among a civilized jieople. Their public 
meetings and pnlacem exhibit a lluent and natural 
oratory, accompanied often with much good stinse 
and shrewdness. Alwve all, the passion foi^ijictry 
is nearly universal. As soon as the evening lireeze 
begins to blow, the song resounds throughout ail 
Africa,—it cheers the despondency of the wanderer 
through the desert,—it enlivens thq, ^pcial meeting, 
—it inspires the dance,—and even the lamentations 
of the mourniT are jioured forth in measured ac. 
cents. Their poetry does not consist in studied and 
regular pieces, such as, after previous study, are re¬ 
cited in our schools and theatres; they are extem¬ 
porary and spontaneous effusions, in which the 
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spiSakc-r gives utterance to liis Ijopes and fears, his 
joj’s aii<i sorrows. All the sovereigns are attended 
hy erowtls of singing-men and singing-women, who. 
wlunnrver any interesting evtmt occurs, celebrate it 
in songs, wliicli they rept-at aloud in public. Flat¬ 
tery, of course, must bc! a standing reproach against 
tliis cla.ssa)f biirds; yet from such an imjmtation their 
European brethren are not e.xempted; while, by 
Major Laing’s report, it ap|K‘ars that there is often 
present a sable Tyrtteus, who reproat-hes the apathy 
of the prince and peoph', ajid rouses them to deeds 
of valour. Specimens arc wanting of the African 
muse ; yet, consifh'ring that its effusions are nuine- 
n>us, inspinsi hy nntufe, and animated by national 
enthusiasm, they ^ecm not unlikely to reward the 
care of a colli'ctor. Tlie few examples actually given 
favour this conclusi<in. llftw small a number among 
our jH'asantry could have produced the jiathetic and 
affecting lamentation which was uttered in the lit¬ 
tle Jiambarra cottage over the distresses of Park! 
These songs besides, hamb'd down from father to 
soti, contain evidently all .that exists among these 
nations of traditional history. From the songs of 
the JiMenum of >S(M)limani Major Laing was enabled 
to conyule the annals of this small kingdom for 
more than a century. 

In their religion the negroes ^al)OUr under the 
disadvantage of being left to unassisted reason, and 
that, too, very, little enlightened. Man has, per¬ 
haps, an instin-’tive sentiment that his own fate and 
that of the universe are ruled by some supreme and 
• invisible power; yet ht; sees this only through the 
medium of his wishes and imagination. He segks 
for some object of veneration and means of protection, 
which may assume an outward and tangible shape. 
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Tlie negro rcjioses his faith in the doctrine of cliariiis, 
which presents a substance stainjti-d witli n sujwr- 
natural eharacttir, capable of being atta(;hed to him. 
self individually, and of affording a feeling of secu¬ 
rity amid the many evils that environ him. The 
maniloK of !he native Americans is founded u|K)n 
the same principle; and the similar use of images, 
lieads, and relics, pervertedly employt'il undiT a 
pure and exalted religion, shows the strength of this 
propensity in the human mind. In all the Moorish 
borders where writing is known it forms the basis 
of/i'fMf/rie; and its productions, enclosed in golden 
or ornamented ca.ses, are hung round the ]>crson as 
guardian influences. The very circumstanceoftheidia- 
racters iadiig unintelligible gives to them the jwwer 
of exciting ideas more mysterious and supernatural. 
Where this art is unknown, a 1k)w, a horn, a feather, 
the Ix'aks and the claws of birds, even the most fri¬ 
volous and insignificiint object, is employed and 
fully relied on. Alisurd, however, as arc th(‘ obser¬ 
vances of the negro, he is a stranger to the bigotry 
of his JMoslem neighlxnir. lie neither persirutes 
nor even brands as impious those whose religious 
views differ from his own. There is only one |K)int 
on whi(!h his faith assumes a savage character; and 
disjdaj’s dark.T than inquisitorial horrors. The 
hop«‘ of an immortal destiny, dimly working in the 
blinded human heart, leads to the wildest errors. 
The despot, the object of boundless homage on 
earth, seeks to transport all his pomp, and the crowd 
of his attendants, to his place in the future world. 
His death must be celebrated by the corresponding 
saqriiice of a numerous band of slaves, of wives, and 
of courtiers: their blood must moisten his grave; and 
the sword of the rude warrior, once drawn, does not 
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r.'^dily stoji; a g-imcral massacre often takes place, 
and tin* cajiitals of these barbarian chiefs are seen to 
str(>ain with blood. This horrid system is not ex- 
chisix ely African; but itelsewhere exists on a smaller 
scale, and is attached to a state of society much more 
dei-idedly .savaci*. 

In rejard to the social aspect of this continent, 
the unimproved condition in which it apjtears may 
1 m' regarded as that in which violence and wrong 
have the widest field, and cause the ino.st dreadful 
calamities to thi‘ human race. The original sim¬ 
plicity, founded on the absence of all objects calcu¬ 
lated to excite turbulent desires and passions, has 
disappeared ; while it* place is not yet supplied by 
the restraints of l»w and the relineinents of civilisa¬ 
tion. tV^ir. the favourite pursuit, is therefore car¬ 
ried on with the most ilnrelenling fury ; and the 
treatment of captives is often very cruel. Lander 
mentions that when, in a war with Lagos, Bom- 
iMinee, a chief of Badagry, was taken prisoner, one 
hand wius nailed to his head, the othhr lopt off; 
and in this condition he was conducted in triumph 
through the enemy’s capital. His head was after¬ 
wards severtKl from his body, dried in the sun and 
grouiM,to {Miwder, which was insultingly transmit¬ 
ted to his master, Bobla-ry, on a great scale, is ge¬ 
nerally practised. Brilliant an<f costly articles are 
distributed with an inequality which the needy 
warrior seeks by his sword to redress. Nor is Af¬ 
rican depr(*daiion }H*rpetrated by concealed or pro- 
scribed ruffians, who shrink from the eye of man, 
and are the outcasts of social life. It is not even con¬ 
fined to the poor tribes of the Desert, who see cara¬ 
vans laden with wealth pass along their borders. 
Princes, kings, and distinguished leaders, consider 
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it a glory to place tliemselves at tlie head of an expe¬ 
dition- undertaken solely for the purposes of plunder. 

Slavery seems also to belong to tlu* barbarian 
state. ]\Ian has emerged from the limited wants of 
savage life, and sees productions of art, which he 
eagerly covets, without having acquired those habits 
of sti-ady industry by which he might earn them 
for himself. IIis remedy is to compel those whom 
his superior strength, or any other advantage, ena¬ 
bles him to bring mider subjection, to labour for the 
gratiJication of his desires. In many instances, it is 
true, the blind veneration of those tribes for their 
chiefs, induces them to submit to voluntary servi¬ 
tude; many again are made*captive in war; iind 
generally a great part of the populction of iwery bar¬ 
barous society is placed in a state of Imndage. Lander 
is convinced that in Boussa and the m'ighbouring 
countries, the proportion is not less than four-fifths. 
At the same time, in their native land, tlii'y are by 
no means harshly treated ; they enjoy much fri!e- 
dom, and are required to devote only a certain jior- 
tion of their time to the ei'rvice of their masters. 

From the tw’O evils above described arista a third, 
still greater,—the stealing of human beings in order 
to make them slaves. This is perpetrated, vfidely 
throughout Africa, and attended with every circum¬ 
stance of crime and horror. It is an enormity also 
in which the greatest sovereigns do not scruple to 
participate. Their troops surround town in the 
dead of night, watching till the first dawn, when 
the gates are opened;—they then rush in, set fire to 
it, and while the victims, with shrieks and cries, 
are seeking to escape, bind and carry them oflT into 
slavery. It must be confessed, at the same time, 
that fhe atrocious spirit of this warfare has been in 
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a 'great measure produced by foreign <>onnexion, 
eitlier ^itii the European powers, or witli Noi-tliern 
Africa, Turkey, and otlier ^Mohammedan state.s. 

Notwithstanding so many evils, however, we may 
again n-peat, tliat an unvaried cloud of moral dark¬ 
ness does not hang over Africa. The negro character 
is dislin^ished hy some features unusually amiable, 
by a pe(!uliar warmth of the social afibetions, and 
by a close adherence to kindred ti<‘s. Alaternal 
tend(!rness manifests itself in a way not the less 
touching that it is at the same tiim^ mingled with 
feelings indicative of deej) superstition. Lander in 
his journey IVetiuenlly met with mothers who car¬ 
ried about their persons little wooden images of 
their deceased infants, to whose lips they presented 
a portion of food wln-never they partook of it them¬ 
selves; and nothing could induce them to part with 
these inanimate memorials. (Some children be¬ 
longing to the colony of Liberia, who, during an 
embittered war, fell into the hands of the natives, 
wen? treated with such kindness, that on the con¬ 
clusion of peaci; their parents were obliged to em¬ 
ploy forrt- to scjtarate them from the mothers by 
whom they had been ado])ted. If some travellers 
haveV»pen ill treated and jiluudered, others have 
liecn relieved with the most generous hospitality. 
The negro, unless when under the iunuenc.e of some 
violent excitement, is, on the whole, more mild and 
liberal than tlm»Aloor; it is by the latter race that 
the atrocities against European strangers have been 
chiefly perpetrated. 

In the political arrangements of the African states 
there occur some singular anomalies. A bold and 
independent spirit has l>eeii supposed to characterize 
man in a rude and uncivilized condition; and, ac. 
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cordingly, a numl><»r of i)etty oomrmiiiities arc found 
to ex!st under a repiil)liean fonn of gorernnient. 
But all the great kingdoms are subject to lln‘ most 
complete and alijecl dc'spotisin. Tlioiisands of 
brave warriors Itend down to one of their fellow- 
mortals with a servile abasement never witnes.se<l 
in jMdislied, or. as they are .sometimes called, cor¬ 
rupted soeietie.s. Exam])l<'S so frequent and striking 
liave occurred in the course of this narrative, that 
we need not adduee aisy farther ill list nit ion. It 
deserves jiarticular notice that the nations in this de¬ 
graded condition are the most munerou.s, the most 
jiowi'rful, and most advanced in alt thi'arts and im¬ 
provements of life; and that.'if we except the hu¬ 
man sacrifices to which superstition jirompts them, 
they di.splay a chanicter more amiahle, manners more 
dignified and ladished. and moral conduct more 
correi’t, than prevail among the citizens of tin* free 
states, who are usually idle, turhuleut, qiiarnd- 
some, and licentious. Had, therefore, as despotic 
(lowiT is ill itself, there appi'ars, nevertheiess, in the 
disposition shown by niaii to siihmit to it in this un¬ 
cultivated .state, se.niething sahitary,and which tends 
to his uitiinati' im]>rovenieiit. In many of thc.se ah- 
•solute governments too, the sovereign and hil suh- 
jeets appear to he on a friendly and evi-ii familiar 
footing. The inhahitants of Eyeo flocked to learn 
what presents had beim made by Lander to their mo¬ 
narch, were gratified by the sight ol tliem, and exhi¬ 
bited tlieir own in n'turii. The same traveller lieard 
theJCing of Boussa address to liis people a long and 
animated discourse, exhorting them to be temperate 
and industrious ; and, in onler to promote their good 
humour, he condescended to amuse them by a display 
of his powers in dancing, which, though they afforded 
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luilchdelight to his dutiful subjects, were by noineans 
equal t<f those of the neighbouring King of \Va-wa. 

TIu; foreign races, who have? found their way to 
Africa by niigratiitn or conquest, arc principally esta¬ 
blished iu the fine country along the Mediterranean. 
Tile inroad of the Arabs or Saracens, and the subse¬ 
quent tritlin])bsuf the sultans, liavecoinpletelystainp- 
ed the eharactiT of that peojile on this vast r(‘gion. 
The Turkish sabre and the Mosleni creed now lord 
it over these ancient seats of light and civilisation. 
The reiniuints of iIk' native triln-s are either, like th<! 
(lopts, sunk in degratlation. or, lurking in the reeesstsi 
of the mountains and wandering over desert plains, 
like' the IJerebliers, ll)s> TihlKK),-.. and the Tuarieks. 
The original face of society, at once lively and va¬ 
rious, is now moulded into gloomy monotony, such 
as is always produced l)y tlu- inlluence of M ussulnian 
habits. Turkish cities t!xhil)it every when' a uniform 
uspfK'.t; high walls of earth, without windows, lK)rder 
on narrow and ilirty stn'ets ; and the nakixlness and 
desolation of the exterior often form a striking con¬ 
trast with the biirbarian sjdendour within. A deep 
solemnity, the absence of all gay and social meetings, 
and the entire seclusion of females, produce an effect 
vvholij! different from that of European society. In 
the country, the Arab (lopulation is simple and pa¬ 
triarchal; yet iiuhuppily no strangers to violence 
■and plunder in their very worst forms. 

Th<! two races, thus strikingly distinguisluxl, 
native and foreign, AlohamnuHlan and Pagan, an' 
mingled in Central Africa, on the banks of the J^i- 
ger, and on the other great'rivers which water that 
region. Major Rennel considers the stream now 
named as the boundary between the Moors and ne¬ 
groes, as Pliny conceived it to separate the Africans 
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from the Ethiopians ; and divhlbn, though 'not 
strictty eorreet, is yet, in a geiieral orase, Conform¬ 
able to fact. The Mo<#s have made extensiv<> con¬ 
versions, and liave introduced all that is known of 
Jotters or writing into the interior regiontt Y('t the 
lurid ijlcani thus shed over hi iii:;ht<d Afri<'a serves 
little more than to deep«oi the surrouiuiuig dark¬ 
ness. This sublime art is prized, not as the princi¬ 
pal means of enlightening and imlarging the human 
mind, but as a tool of the magic art,—an instrument 
for manufacturing charms and fetislu‘s, to be sold at 
high prices to the deluded natives. tJn|j^ a few of 
tile great sheiks and doctors read even the koran. 
The most approved mode ofdmhihing its contonts, 
as was formerly stated, is^y tracing file characters 
on a sniootli hoard with'iChlaek substaace, then 
washing (lieni off and swallowing the water. Others, 
having enelosed the saere<l Uiok in a large silver case, 
hear it constantly about, groaning under tlie burden, 
hut expecting from it the greatest spiritual benefits. 

Bigotry among these negro converts rises to a still 
higher pitch ; and tin- fiPurc doom of the unbeliever 
is considered cv<‘ii more certain tliaii on the shores 
of theiMi'diten'anean. Meantime they subject him 
to the earthly miseries, of foreign ajid distant/bond¬ 
age ; for, whihi it is dhlawful to ensfaVe a follower 
of Mohammed, the jvlKile property, nay, the person 
of the Caffre, are considered as rightfully belonging 
to the children of the prophet. This very circum¬ 
stance causes a secret abatenieiiHn that eager spirit of 
proselytisin wliieh barns'' 80 = fiercely among the adher. 
ents of the Moslem creed: They cannot he. insen¬ 
sible that, if the eyes of this ignorant roiiltitude 
were enlightened, they themselves would forfeit tiie 
ground on which tliey rest their only claim, now in 
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<aW exercise, (^driviag them by thoasauds to the 
marketsfof Kaao and Tripoli. 

Ill j'cneral we may obsenre, that %vhile the jMus- 
sulniau converts in Central Africa are bo intensely 
bigoted iii,res(M;ct to opinions, they are more lax 
in practice than their brethren of Cairo and Tripoli. 
The feiirtiles are not so closely immured; and the 
men seldom adhere to that precept of the koran which 
enjoins abstinence from ferineiiied ]i(juor.s. The boo- 
za, or acidlieer, circulates briskly in itloslem as well 
as in Pagan circles. It is true that the sovereigns, 
who are usually zealous believers, are occasionally 
seized with a paroxysm of zeal, and denounce dread, 
ful penalties against all who iiidulgi* in this beloved 
liquor. But this yrtRieeding. being extremely unpo¬ 
pular, produces only a tenipor.iry eir('et, and affairs 
soon resume their wonted course. 

The ]\lohaniniedan religion, wherever it is esta¬ 
blished, has alxilished the horrors of human sacrifice, 
—a great and imjairtant good. In all other resja'cts 
the introduction of this foreign race and foreign creed 
seems only to have aggravated the evils which Africa 
formerly suffcretl. 

Colonization, which in America has been carried 
to so ig-eat an extent as to fill thet continent almost 
entirely with EurofX'.in inhabitants, has never been 
attempted in Africa, except on* a limited scale. 
By much the largest colony is that founded by the 
Dut(di at the Cape of Good Hope, which was trans¬ 
ferred to the English by the events of the last war. 
In 1829, it was estimat'd to contain a population, of 
118,470, being nearly double the amount in 1798 ; 
of whom 80,404 were whites and 32,000 slaves. Cape 
Town, whiclt in 1824 comprised a population of 
18,668, has probably increased to upwards of 20,000 

2a 
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and is now quite an English city, having newspaptirs, 
a '' Shuth African Journal” devoted to literdiure and 
science, and many intelligent inhabitants. 

About ten years ago,during the severe pressure felt 
in Britain from the scarcity of employment and sub¬ 
sistence, several thousands were s<'nt out to occupy 
the district of Allwny in the eastern part 6f tile co- 
lony. This settlement has not been pn)S|)erous; and 
the expectation that it would prove a thriving agri¬ 
cultural station has for the present lunm disappoint¬ 
ed. The seven* droughts and periodical inunda¬ 
tions to which it is subject make the raising of 
grain very i)recarious, and (dilige the colonists to 
have recourse to pasturage ; while the lots are* too 
small to afford suflicieiit rt'turns from the latter mode 
of industry. They consist, according to Ulr Thomp¬ 
son, of only ItlO acres, which cannot support above 
twelve oxen and cow's. The Dutch settlers usually 
held 6000 acres, for which they paid merely the ex¬ 
penses of measuring and survey, amounting to lie- 
tw<-en 300 and 6(KI dollars, w'ith a quit.rent of from 
thirty to fifty. To obtaui this quantity of land, the 
British settlers must carry out fifty-nine servants 
(who it is true have their (lassage paid by govern¬ 
ment), depositing JjlO for each ; which, will; their 
maintenance for three years, would exceed six times 
the value of the propi'rty. In 1825, after three un¬ 
favourable harvests, the distress of the colony be¬ 
came extreme, and a subscription >of not less than 
£3000 was raised in Cape Town for their relief. A 
number then left the settlement; after which, the 
condition of those who remained gradually iroprov- 
(hH and is now becoming comfortable. Mr Thomp¬ 
son, however, recommends to emigrants who have 
capital, to purchase land from the Dutch boors in 
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the'vicinity of the Cape; many of wliom, possessing 
lots of nearly lOO.tKM) acres, would willingly dfsposc 
of a part of their grants. 

To niak<* head against the irruption of the (lafFre-s, 
a liody of military are stationed at the eastern houn¬ 
dary of the colony, who, in eorijunefion with the' Al¬ 
bany settTers, have formed (irahani’.s 'J'own, the in¬ 
habitants of which Hinouut to about 3(108. MrRo.se. 
who was lately th'er**, describes it as “ a large, ugly, 
ill-built, straggling place, containing a strange mix- 
sore of lounging oflieers, idle tradesmen, drunken 
'i.ldiers, and still more drunken settlers.” Its sitii- 
.<tion is romantic, being a deep hollow surrounded 
with' high gi'ei'ii hill.-.^ieparated hy glens overhung 
by steep and 'vooded pn-cipiees. These glens form 
the roads, which hraneh olT like rays from a centre, 
and through them are si'on labouring heavy w aggons, 
drawn by oxen, freipiently coming from a great dis- 
iaiice. They bring not only provisions and neees- 
.sarie.s, hut the rude products of the surrounding dis¬ 
tricts,—skins of the lion and leopard, horns of the 
hulTalo, eggs anil feathers of*the ostrich, tusks of the 
elephant and hippo})otainiis, and rich fur.maiitlos. 

It would he ini|)ropcr to omit inimtioning in this 
place ti^(!,perseveriiig exertions of the Moravian and 
other missionaries for the iiiipriw eijii'nt of the miser¬ 
able natives in that remote quarter. They have not 
only eommunii-ated to them the light of true religion, 
hut liavi‘ sueeessfiflly lalamred to better their tem¬ 
poral eircuin-staiices, and to encourage habits of or¬ 
der, cleanliness, and industry. The missionary sta¬ 
tions now extend northward to Lattakoo, and east¬ 
ward into_ the country of the Caffres ; and they art- 
daily assuming a wider range. 

By far the most persevering attempt made by Bri- 
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tain to form a colony in Africa has been dircctcdf to 
tl _. St Sierra Leone,—an undertaking wliiclj origi¬ 
nated in the most benevolent motives, and was long 
conducted under liiglily distinguished j)atronage. 
Its object was the iinjmivement of the contiitent, as 
well as the diinininion and final alMilition of the 
slave-trade. In 1772, a celebrated decision by Lord 
JManslield established the jirincijile, that a negro, 
from the moment he si'ts fiKit on Jiritish ground, lie- 
comes free. A strong interest was thus exciti'd on 
the subject; and a great mini I ler of black servants 
having, in consequence, h‘ft their masters, wer<“ wan¬ 
dering in a destitute iimdition in the stri'cts of the 
Lritish metrojiolis. On learning their eireiinistances, 
Mr Gramdlle Sharp, an individusi of unwearierl be¬ 
nevolence, with the advice of iilr Smeathman, who 
had spent a considerable time in Africa, formed tin; 
plan of trans|M)rting them into their native country, 
to lay the foundation of a <-olony. (iovernnient hav¬ 
ing OOncurred in the undertaking, the settlers were 
sent out in the Nautilus, Oajilain Thoiiifisun, and 
landed, on tin' Otli J\Jir\ 1787, upon a (Ikstrict of 
about twenty sipiare miles, purchased from Naim- 
banna, the king of Sierra Leone. Unfortunately 
these negrees, as v'ell as aliout sixty whites, chiefly 
females, sent along with them, were of very indif- 
ler<*nt characters. A great proportion, accordingly, 
soon fell a sacrifice to the climate,—the others show^ 
thenisedves destitute; of all industry, and were be¬ 
sides severely harassed liy the hostility of the ueigh- 
l)«uring tribes; so that, by the year 1781, the whole 
nmnlier was reduced to sixty-four. But the phi¬ 
lanthropic zeal which prevailed in Britain for the 
colonization of Africa suffered no abatement. An 
association was formed under the title of the St 



<i(*orj'p'.s Bay, and aftervvarcls of tlic Si(;rr{i LeoiU' 
Coinpaity, witli a capital of for tli« pro¬ 

secution of tills interesting olijcct; and there was 
soon opeiK'd up another source whenite a supply of 
colonists inicht he drawn. During the American 
war, a numher of ne^ro slaves in the revolti-d co¬ 
lonies, oit the invitation of the British governmeiit. 
had deserted their masters and joined her stand¬ 
ard. After the unfortunate issue of that contest. 
the.se fugitives claimed the fullilnient of a promise 
said to have he<-n given, that they should have lands 
allotted for their svd'sislence. The prolfer now 
made of grants on their native shore, and in a more 
longenial climatis was»cordially accepted. In itlarch 
1711-, tiny were lauded atSierra Leone, to theamount 
of 11:11, in addition to lOU Europeans who had ar¬ 
rived in the preceding mouth. A fe\er, however, 
which the negroes had hrought with llicm, aggra- 
vaU‘d hy the unhealthy climati', carried oflT a consi- 
derahle numher ; and to this latter cause of morta¬ 
lity half of the Euro|)eaii settlers fell victims. The 
improvement of the colony was also niueli retarded 
hy a very general spirit of insulKirdination ; and, in 
17!ld> it was harharously plundered hy a French 
•stpiadroji, which I'auscd lusse.-i anpmntingtoupward.'^ 
of .i;rt(»,(l(Hl. Howevt r, the settlement had gradu¬ 
ally recovered, and was beginning to make some pro¬ 
gress, when, in IIMM), it was recruited with 550 ma¬ 
roons. or re\olttfd blacks from Jamaica, who had 
hi'cn originally transportiHl to Nova Scotia. They 
arrived at a very seasonable moment, during a 4'*- 
turhance just broken out among the original body 
of negriK's, which the British crews were busily em¬ 
ployed in suppressing. 

Notwithstanding all that w'as done for the im- 
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provement of Sierra Leone, wliieh had more tlian 
absorbed the original eapital of the Compa'iiy, very 
little progress was yet made towards fulfilling its 
objects. No sfiirit of industry had htn'ii infused into 
the inhabitants, and no amicable connexions formed 
with the neighbouring states. The Company had 
scarcely the means of supporting it any longer; but 
there appeared reason to liop<‘ that the more inilu. 
ential efforts of government might overcome the ob¬ 
stacles which had hitherto baffled the most strenuous 
endeavours of individuals. Accordingly, by mutual 
agreement, concluded on the 8th August MViT, and 
carried into effect on the 1st January following, the 
settlement was surrendered unto the hands of the 
crown, and placed on the same,footing with the 
other British colonies. 

From this time a new and much more copious 
source of population was opi'ned. In the year just 
mentioned, Britain prohibited her own subjects 
from carrying on the slave-trade, and the govern¬ 
ment afterwards obtained an assurance from other 
countries, that they, too.,would discontinue it along 
all the coast northward of the Line. Our Admiralty 
even reei'ived permission to treat as pirates such of 
their subjects as within those limits might be/ibund 
employed in the tionveyance of slaves. In her zeal 
for the abolition of this odious traffic, England has 
maintaintKl a number of ships ixmstantly watching 
Ibe seas, and capturing every vessel thus unlawfully 
laden. The liberated negroes are brought to Sierra 
Lgpne, where they are located in the surrounding vil¬ 
lages. For some time they receive rations, and are 
kept in strict suliordination; but, after a certain pe¬ 
riod, they obtain assignments of ground, from which 
to earn their own subsistence. On the 31st March 
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1827j theslavesthus set at liberty amounted to 11,378, 
of whicl* there were 4701 males above and 137^ un¬ 
der fourteen; 2717 females above and 1517 under that 
agelaisides 1063 settled in Freetown, or employed 
on the river in the timber-trade. On the 21st Decem¬ 
ber 1329, the number had lx‘en increased by new 
arrivals 4o 21,205. Unfortunately, neither their 
progress in industry, nor the general prosperity of 
the colony, has answered the expcxdations once so 
fondly cherished. The efliciency of the government 
has been much impaired by various errors and un¬ 
fortunate circumstances, and above all by the sin¬ 
gularly baneful iiillueiiee of the climate on European 
eonetitutions. This, is sujiposed. is owing nut so 
muidi to the heat, as to the noxious exhalations aris- 
ing from an ill-regulated town and an uncultivated 
country, covered with such a nniss of brushwood 
and jungle as to im|.K,-de the necessary ventilation. 
The result is a remittent fever, so malignant that 
almost all Europeans rect'iitly arrived are attacked 
by it, and not one in three recovers. Besides this, 
which Mr Boyle (wnsiders a regular endemic, an 
epidemic of a similar but more violent nature in 
1323 and 1329 laid waste the colony, not sparing 
evcji yie oldest settlers. Since February 1825, four 
governdts. General Ttirner, Sir Neil Campbell, Co¬ 
lonel Denham, the disliuguisheii traveller, and Co¬ 
lonel Lumley, have sunk under its pressure; and 
Major Rickety obliged to return to Englsod' 
on account of ill health. These circumstances have 
often led to the consideration whether Sierra Leone, 
after no less than £3,350,(X)0 has been spent upon 
it,* ought not to be entirely relinquislusl. It is 
ionsidered, however, that this absolute abandonment 
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would leave full scope for the contraband slave-trdde, 
and frustrate all ho|)es of establishing a centrf whence 
<‘i vilisation might hereafter spread throughout Africa. 
All the European troops have larn withdrawn, and 
their places supplied by n<(groes. The annual ex¬ 
penditure has been r<-dueed to almut of 

which .€17 j,<i 00 is for liberated Africans ; and govern¬ 
ment seems desirous to retain thi' settlement only till 
the natives shall be so far ira])rov«Kl as to be able to 
<roiiduct their own aflains, and to alloril an <;\ample 
of industry and order to the neiglibouring states. 

The great disadvantages cxpi‘rien<‘<‘d at Sierra 
Leone led, in 1827, to the Ibriiiation of a settlement 
at Fernando Po, an ‘island ip tlu‘ Gulf of Jlenin. 
near the mouth of the rivers wlych have now Ikv 
come the chief seat of the slave-trade; and it ha.s 
aiKjuired fresh imj)ortancc since these rivers have 
proved to be the emliouchiire of the Niger. Its 
mountainous and j)ictures(ju(! aspect gave hojX'S of a 
healthy station ; but these have been completely dis¬ 
appointed. Of thirty European settlers taken out 
by Colonel Nicho!Is, niiiejeeii died ; he him.self was 
twelve times attacked with fever. LieuU-nant .Stock- 
well of tile marines lost his brother ollicer, five chil¬ 
dren, five servants, and he and his wife nar,rowly 
escaped. Lander tliiiiks that a great imprdv'ement 
would be efi'ected 'by removing from Clarence to 
George’s Bay, on the western coast; but Mr Boyle 
apprehends, that the frequent .showr!ivs in this tropi¬ 
cal climate, and the pestilential vajiours from the 
opposite shores, preclude all hope of Fernando Po 
ever becoming a healthy station. 

The Americans have pursued to a certain extent 
j.jScheme of (colonization, which, though yet on a 
„to earn'^®’ bears a feirer promise than any hither- 
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to'fornn'd on tin* slionis of Africa. That groat peo¬ 
ple ial>Bur under the disadvantages arising from a 
large and eontinually increasing slave population, 
who, though treated with lessseverity than thoseof the 
West India islands, are in every other point of view 
kejJt in a condition e(iually degradtKi. It is a heavy 
additioiMl evil, that though they obtain their liberty, 
they, as well as all in whom can be traced any mix¬ 
ture of negro blood, art* regardeil as binngs of an in¬ 
ferior order, and held almost iis outcasts from society. 
To relieve the state from a class who, beijig so much 
WTongi'd, are necessarily discontented, and to employ 
them as instruments in the civilisation of Africa, was 
to accomplish a doubjp benefit; The design was first 
entertained in ItllG by Dr Kindlav JMr Caldwell, 
and otlu'r geiitlenieu, who instituted a private so¬ 
ciety for this jmrjiose ; inid the i*resident, iMr .Mon¬ 
roe, hftving sanctioned their views, appointed two 
i^oveniment agents to co-operate with them. The 
persons employed repairi'd in 1313 to Sierra LtHtne, 
and w'ith some dilliculty obtained a promise of land 
on the island of Sherbro’, w'hich appeared the 
most (‘ligible sjiot. In 1891), eiglity-eigfht colonists 
w'ere trausjwrted thither : hut this comn.jnceinent 
was piost inauspicious. The three agents and twenty 
of the settlers died of disi>ase inOidi'Ut to the climate; 
and it was judged expi-dient ti' remove the remain¬ 
der to Sierra Ijcoiic. There they were joined by 
tw<'nty-eight,new emigrants, and the agents fixed 
upon anotluT station which, being fertile, elevated, 
and healthy, afforded a better promise of success 
to the undertaking. It wtis a long narrow promon; 
tory, called Cape Alesurada, proje<'ting bettyc- 
river of the same name and the ocean by w* * ' 

washed. The purchase was effected f( 
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dollars, and in the beginning of 1822 the colonists 
were Jocated upon it. But the various disadvan. 
tages of a new settlement, joiniKl to the hostility 
of the natives, soon reduced them to such diiiieuities 
that Dr Ayres was obliged to set out for America 
to represent their condition to the society and obtain 
supplu“s. He was succeeded as agent by #,Ir Ash. 
mun, under whose prudent management the colony 
was enabled to pass through those tryiiigeircumstanees 
which it was soon to encounter. The rude natives, 
while the transaction consisted merely in receiving 
a quantity of valuable commodities, found it ex. 
tremely agreeable, aiid were little dis|)osed to eon- 
tem|>late the consequences, ^ut when the pay. 
ments were completed, and they^ saw a portion of 
their territory occupied by strangers, who were pro. 
ceeding to form a new state within their own, a 
feeling of.deeided hostility took the place of their 
previous cordiality. Many of the fierce and war. 
like tribes who liordered u])on the colony felt eijuai 
jealousy, or were iiis|)ired by the ho|)i' of jilunder. 
The settlers were at first inuch indebted to the pro. 
tection of King Boatswain, a jwwerful chief, who 
ruled over this part of Africa. At lt‘ngth the mo. 
narchs George, Tom, Peter, Ben, Willy, Jiipmy, 
with their auxiliaries, united in a confedei^ai'y to 
overpower the fondgners. A general attack was 
made on the llth of Novemlier 1822, by almut 
1090 barbarians, while the colony, possessed only 
twenty.8even men abb; to liear arms, and who were 
newly and imperfectly trained to the use of them. 
They suffered severe loss, and were reduced to great 
extremity; but at length the enemy were com¬ 
pletely repulsed. The attack, afterwards renewed, 
was resisted with a still more decided success. 
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Fiom this time hostilities have not l)oen renewed, 
and thP colony has continued in a steady caseer of 
iniprovenn'iit. On the 2l)tli February, it was named, 
not perhaps in very good taste, Lil)eria, and the 
town Monrovia. A political (constitution was form¬ 
ed, according to which the agent is to exercise the 
sovereigi* authority, subject to the directions of the 
Iward; but the colonists were secured in equal 
riglits, and in such privileges as might prepare 
them ultimately to govern themselves in a manner 
(entirely inde|jeudent. No white p*rson is allowed 
to Ixccome a settler, the establishment lanng destined 
solely for the beiiefu of free men of colour. As the 
territory originally (Kvupied vva.s found too small for 
the growing popylation, they purchased niort? land 
on the river St Paul. .Successive acquisitions have 
b(H‘n since made, and (>i^dit stations estaWished in 
an extent of about 150 miles along tlu* (roast, from 
Cape Mount to Trade Town. Thest' are named 
Cape Mount, .St Paul, lliishrod-island. Junk, John 
Factory, Kob Cruis Factory, and Young Sister. 
The entire jiopiilatiou which, in 1827, was 1200, 
had risen in 1880 to 1500. The inhabitants of 
Monrovia amount to alsiut 7(K1. The district alFords 
ampl^ space for new settlers. 

The country presv'iits nothing of that desert and 
arid aspect which has been too'hastily ascribed to 
Africa in general. At a little distance from the 
(roast r:s(‘s a fisc upland tract, watered by numerous 
rivers, co\ertd with verdure, abounding in cattle, 
and fitted for raising cotton, coffee, sugar-cane, indi¬ 
go, and other tropical products. A brisk trade is 
already carried on in rice, palm-oil, ivory, tortoise¬ 
shell, and other commodities, which places many of 
the inhabitants in easy circumstances. The trade 
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of Monrovia aloin; is estimated at 50,000 dollars, 
and a, small scliooiier, einjiloyed l>y the iA;(>nt to 
maintain the intiTcourse het\v<;eii it and the other 
settlements, has yielded an annual jirofit of 4700 
dollars, lu.'arly sulfieient to defray the expenses of 
the colonial government. The climate is healthy, 
the natives never being afflicted by any Cj/idemic: 
and the only danger arises from the great change to 
those who come from the more northern states. T«' 
persons accustomed to the milder tempiTature of tiu 
south, the inconvenience is said to he very small. 
The moral and religious character of the people is 
represented to be decidedly superior to that of the 
Americans in general. The society has been par¬ 
ticularly select in thesi; respects as to the choice of 
their emigrants. “ Jleligioii,” .says Mr Ashmuii, 
“ has been the principal agent employed in laying 
and confirming the foundations of the sidtienieut. 
To this sentiment, ruling, restraining, and actuating 
the minds of a large firoportion of the (wlonists, must 
1 hi referred the whole strength of our civil govern¬ 
ment.’ Th(! arrangeiiK.-iUs for education, which 
W'ere for some time in rather a liai^kward statis are 
now coming into full operation. The best under¬ 
standing subsists with tin* native jiow'crs, s(“veral of 
whom have plaued themselves under the protection 
of the settlers, anu take a prid(; in the name of 
Americans. In short, the prospect seems very fa- 
vourabh;, both of forming a prospe”ous colony, and 
of introducing among the native Africans a degre** 
of civilisation greater than they have hitherto de- 
rivM from any other source. 
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Cu‘o/o^}l find (if Africa* 

I nrm and iif AlVifa —It', ^roat Natunil Uop;ions or Divi- 

Nioii*v.._ 1. (m-»Ioo\ iiftlir Albs «)j- NorllitTii Hiyion—Vjjo t)f tlit* 
\tlas Moutitiiitis. ..'2. (»i*oloi^\ of flu* Sahara llog-ltm—Siihterra- 
MiMi) Hoar 'iVi|)oli ; ia Sptin and J’'niiu*e —'IVrtiary 

|{«nk.s of i{»‘uiol<-i*d Soudan, ot nla«'k Monnlams—IVtrificMl 
\Vo«k 1 ill thi* -- lltiirid ('onsi‘i|n<MU'»‘< ol'tlu* Sla\<*-trad<‘— 

ilniiuiii Skoli'toiis ill the I )t’-crt - Natron and S;dt l.aki**?—!)<•- 
soil of IViliiia -Sultan «*! l o/./.aii and a SUi\o- On what Foriira- 
ti<ni does iho Sand .>l‘tlu*0<*soil rust ?—Dosori^ttioii of a Troiia 
oi Natron bako F^d^iirin* aait Nalj\o Mfirorio Iron in tin* 
Dosori .O!is4‘r\aiioiis oulhoSand of llio ..Aloxin-; Pil¬ 

lars of Sami - Sand-wind - lltov tin* prosailinj^ Winds alforl tho 
Sam! ol'tho Iloscrt • A\ Imt isllio (Touj^nostu-al AjTo ‘d tlioSaiiarar 
(teohi^ UoU'K of Uh‘ Sain , and to 

tin* North of tlio tircat^rahlo-land — African (odd.—I. (loido^Y 
of tin* (•real Tuhlc-land of Africa—(i«»olo^;\ of tin* t'oast from 
Si4‘rr.i la’tiue to (’aiH* Niyjo —(’ajM* of (»<khI IIoih* District—Dis- 
trihntion of' its ('liains of Mountains, IMalns, and Valievs, or 
Klind's)(‘.scri|>tion of the Karnm Plains - (T(*i»*rnosy of tin* Pen- 
iiiMila of tlie ('tijie of (*o«hI no)H‘-Tlie l.ioiis Huiii|)—l.ioii's 
Head - Table iSIonnlain--l)e\i!*s Peak—To what (Massof Porks 
<lo those of the (!aj)(* Peninsula Ih*1oii^ ?—/Vt wliat Periml tUd tlie 
(’ajh* liot'ks rise ahoM* the lawe! of the Sea?—Vej;>dahlcs in- 
crusted with Calcart*ous Sand omfonnded witli Coml, and atl- 
duced us a IVtnif of the very Jt*cenl hanerjyonre frt»m tlie Oeean 
of tflejauid'' snp|)ortiMjf them—(ieolofrx t»f the TahU*-huut pro- 
|M*rly so called—Accomif of the Sibilo of the Afrieans—(ieoloj^- 
r.il SiirNevid’ the Kaii'<H> (»roimd iveoiumei)d(*d—Hivers—Stnith 
African L4ukes—Sinilli African Sp*-in^s—Itomarks on the liuiHirt- 
ance <»ra Kintwlefl-io of'tlie Natural History and Chemical Coin- 
position ol'Spriii^s—(ieulo^y of (bflVaria, Natal, &e.—CoiudiLsioii. 

.\frk a is distinpiished from the other continents by its nearly 
insular form, beiiifx coTmecteil with Asia merely by an inconsi¬ 
derable neck of land or isthmus, viz. that of Suez, It extends 
fnim the equator to about the average latitude ol‘ Jto ’ north, and 

• Accordiiijj^ to some authors, the name, Africa, is derived from 
ti ne^. and fri(,nsy cold; while others trace it from a small Car- 
tiiai^iiiian district, named Kri^i~A-frikc-a. 
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also to the Bamc degree of latitude south* The greatest Icngtii 
from north to south is from (’ape Serrat in Algiers, jp lat. 37"' 
18' N./to ("ape liagullas, in lat. 34' 53' S.; and the greatest 
bmidth from Cape Verd, in long. 17" 31' M”., to (^ape (»uaT> 
daftii, in long. 5115' K. The northern portion of this con¬ 
tinent is fully twice the size of the southern ])OTtion, and may 
be considered as about e(|Uid to Soutl) America; wliile the 
southern half is contracted to half the breadth of the northern 
part, and is nearly about the size of New Holland, ^fhe shape 
of the corresponding coasts of Africa and America would in¬ 
duce UK to infer that the two continents of Africa and America 
were once united,—the projecting or salient part of the former 
fitting exactly to the (iulf of Mexico; and tlie i)ulging part of 
South America, about Paraiba and Pernambuco, being about 
the size and shape to fiU up the (iulf of (niinca. 'i'liis great 
continent has but comparatively few gulfs, liays, arms of the 
sea, ^d promontories; and hence, notwithstanding its nearly 
insular form, its extent of coast is umeh less in proportion to 
its area than in other quarters of the gloh". 'J'he condition <ff 
man, the distribution of the lower animals and )4ants, even the 
climate of AfHca, arc intimately connected with tliis limited 
extent of roast. 

On viewing Africa from its northern houndary on the shores 
of the Mediterranean, to its soiifhern boundary at the (’aj>e of 
(xood llo|>e, the following natural divisions or regions juesent 
themselves to our attention :— 

I* The Norther}/ Jirt/ion formed l)y the Allas rangt* of moun¬ 
tains, hills, and jdains, that extjnd from the coast of tlic Atlan¬ 
tic to the (iulf of tlie Syrtis,—and hy the range of fertile hills 
and dale.s, and valleys mixed with deserts, in which are some 
in.sulatcd sjuits of verdure, known under tlic name cast's,* thcat 
extend from the tennination of the Atlas to Kgypt.l* 

2. The Eaatem Hetiion formed by Kgypt, Abyssinia, Dar¬ 
fur, Ac. 


oore easilv eseai* ^ . 

rounding deserts. 

•f* The Atlas of Homer and HesiiM), according to Bory St Vin¬ 
cent, is the Peak of Tenerilfe; Uie A tlas of the* (ireek and Homan 
gts^raphers, the African Atlas langc of mountains. 
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i>.' The Desert Region^ which is the flat, comparatively low 
tract of gej^enUly desert country, of which the princi]>al portion 
is the (rreat Desert or Sahara, which lies between the 2inh and 
Iflth parallels, or about 7119 miles in breadth, and extending 
across the continent from the Atlantic to the borders of Nubia. 

4. The Region of Soufiait^ Nigritia^ive the Country'of the 
Ne^oes, extending in a belt across the continent as far os Abys* 
sinia, and f^oni the UJth to the 5th parallel, or about 600 miles 
in breadth. It is a rich and fertile reirion, yielding, with little 
labour, all the valuable productions of the tropical countries. 

5. (Irent TnhfvJami of Afrieo. t)r High ///rttw.—This, in 
all pn»babititv, very iiitercstiiig part of Africa extends from the 
zone (d’ Nigritia to the ( 'a]»e of ficMal Hope. It apjiKtars to con¬ 
tain a lofty and extensive table-land, from which acclivities, 
supporting ranges oi* nuMintains, decline on the east and south 
towards the Indian < leean : on tlu* wcM to the Atlantic; and on 
tlk north to llief'ountrv of Soudan or Nigritia. Unfortunately 
tile whole of titls great regum, with the exception of the Cape 
of (rood Hope ami th(» Portuguese settlements on the cast and 
w(st cojists, Itetween which they are said to keep up a commu¬ 
nication, is unkm'wn to us; so*that there still remains a tract 
of country, at the Ictist 31) degrees (»f latitude by 25 of longi- 
f'Jtle, or about 2,699,99t) square geographical miles, of which 
uotliing w'hatover is known. • 

Having premised tiiis short account of the general features of 
Africa, we sludl now state what is known of its geology and 
mineralogy, following in our account the great natural divisions 
ala*Hdy pointed out. 

1. Gvohgy of the Aths, or Nortftern Rcgimt of Africa,'*^ 
The northern division of Africa is principally characterized by 
the Allas chain of monntain-rangt?s, on some of the loftiest 
|N>intN i)?‘ frhicli there is ])er|.ettial snovf, which gives them a 
height of I2,(MK) to 13,(M)0 feet above the level of the sea. In 
it there are rocks of the primitive class, as granite, gneiss, mica- 
slate, and clay-slatc. Chopper and lead mines, said to occur in 
the primicive )>arts^.o‘ the range, were worked by the ancients 
in Jllorocro and Algiers, but arc at present neglected; and the 
same is also the case with the antimony and tin (?) said to 
have been discovered in these mountains. In Tunis, rt»<;k- 
crystals, graphite, or black-lead, anti also iron and galena, are 

* llie Eg^ian, Abyssinian, and bordering African districts, 
are considerea in subsequent volumes of tliisw'ork. 
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met with- In the same kindBN>f rock. Although in exter^lvo 
mount^n-ranges the older rocks, or those of the priii^itive class, 
gener^y predominate, such, according to travellers, is not the 
case widb the Atlas, where the most extensive deposites are of 
a calcareous nature. This calcareous formation consists prin¬ 
cipally secondary limestones, associated with de])osites of 
sandstone. The limestone abounds with organic remains, as 
of shells, corals, and even tislies; and is said to be referable to 
the-varlQus limestones extending from the lias, nr even the 
magnesian limestone, to chalk inclusive. Hence in this limc- 
stone-rahge th^ are magnesian limestones, oolite limestones, 
lias limestones,'Jura limestones, and soft limestones resembling 
some kinds of chalk. Resting u])on these limestones, or whert* 
they wanting, as is the Ciise at Algiers, there are deposites 
of tertiary rocks; these arc marly clays and limestones, with 
organic remains resembling tln»se met with iit die tertiary de¬ 
posites on the north shore of the Mediterranean. Salt springs 
«id gypsum are mentioned as oct urring in different ]iarts of 
the range. These may be connected eil.her with the sectmdary 
or tertiary, or with both classes of rocks. 

Trap rocks, of a modem da*c, also make their appearance 
among the rocks of the northern African zone. The most ex¬ 
tensive display of these Plutonian masses is in the limestone in 
some districts to the south of I'ripoli, where these rocks alter 
the position and change the characters of tlie limestone. 

^ffc of ike Atlas Itis conjectured, by some geo¬ 

logists, that the great ranges of mountains of the eartfi have 
risen from below, through re«ts in previously existing strata, 
and not all at once, but at different times; and farther, that all 
mountain-ran^ having the same general direction have made 
their appearance from below at tlie same time. Thus the Py. 
renees and Apennines,'the mountains of Dalmatia ard (Jroatia, 
and the Carpathians, which belong to the same system,—as 
may be deduced from the descriptions given of them by various 
geologists,~.are all disposed parallel to an arc of a great circle, 
which passes through Natelicz and tlie mouth of the Persian 
Huli^ Thus, whatever may have been the'cause, the mountains 
in Eiu^pe, which fiave issued from the earth at the same po¬ 
licy, form diains at the surfiirc of the globe,~-that is to say, 
longitudinal projections, all parallel to a certain circle of the 
sphere. If wc suppose, as is natural, that this rule may be ap- 
pli&ble beyond the limits within which it has been determined, 
th^^Ueghanies of North America,.—^ince their direction is also 
paraUel to the great circle which joins Natchez and tlie Persian 
C 
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—^would seem to belong, in respect to date, to the P)tc- 
ncan system. Jillie lleaumont has been able to verify the accu¬ 
racy of* this inference by a careful examination of the Mescrip- 
tions of Ameriian geologists. It would ap]>ear from this state¬ 
ment that we might venture to conclude that the mountains of 
(irt*cce, the mountains situatetl to. the north of the Euphrates, 
and the chain of Cfiiauts in India, which also come under this 
condition of parallelism already indicated, must have risen, like 
the .Allegllhnics, along with t!ie Pyrenees and Apennines. If 
we aj»]>ly this reasoning to t!»e Atlas, which we find to have the 
same general direction as tin* Alps of Switzerland,"^froni the 
\'ulais to Styria. and with tljaf t>f the <'aucasus, the Balkan 
.Mountains, and ih('11 inm’aleli .Mountains, we infer that these 
vast ranges, and a!st» the .Vthss, may i'.ave risi*n at the same pe¬ 
riod. But at what period tlid this elevation take ])lacc r This 
can be answered in a general way, by rcm.arking, that in Swit¬ 
zerland the prinei]ad chain t»f the Alps apjiears to have upraised 
all the sccoiula^y, ami e.lsff il'e levliaiy '•train ; hence, according 
to the o])inion already stated, these Sw•i^s mountains, and con¬ 
sequently the Aihis and oilier ranges already mentioned, may 
have risen from below at a e«Tni)aratively reeenf period,—after 
the dcjHisiiion <il' the tertiary rocks. Allowing tlv’s hypothesis 
to be jilausible, it could he shown that an 0 )>injon of the an¬ 
cients,—that, namely, which maintains tliat the w lmle country 
!)etw'een tlie Syrtis and the Atlantic, over winch the Atlas chain 
' Stends, was iiirmerly insulated, and in tliat state formed the 
celebrated Atlantis,—is not destitxiteof geological probability.* 

2. Oro/o(/t/ o/ fhe Desert^ or Sahara Ueijiau. —'Jiie second, 
or Sahara Hetihtiy is eminenily characterized by its vast desert 
of sand, the greatest and most frightful on the face of the earth. 
< )n the east it is bouncicil by a rocky limestone wall to the west 
of the* Nile, and a scries of oases nntl ileserts extending from 
Darfur to tlte Libyan Desert: On tlie north by a range of oases 
and the flat ar.<l interesting country altmg the southern foot of 
the Atlas chain ; On the west by tlie ocean : And, towards the 
south, it ceases in alwuU 15’ N. lat,, sloping gradually dow n 
to the fertile and w ell-watered country of Bomou on the cast, 
lloussa in the cenlic, and the regions to the westward of 1’im- 
buctoo. lloussa and Bornou comprehend that region of 
know'n by tlie name Soudan, or Ivnnd of the Blacks. 

* The |farti<'wlar ge«»U^y of the Northern liegion, vvhitHi will 
iiu'iudo descriptions of IVhwocco, Fez, Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, 
will apjH'ar in a future volutne, the present being confined pnnei- 
|»ally to the Central and Southern Kegious of Africa. 
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The Sahara may be eontsulercd as divided into an eastx^rn 
and a western halt’. Its casteni and suudler half is more varied 
by rocki, aiid elifis, and oases, tlian the western and larj;er, 
which forms a vast sea of niovinj; sand, well meriting the Ara¬ 
bian name, Sahara Beln-nia, or sen without water. 'I’he W'est- 
ern Sahtint is hounded on the east in a line aliieh jiasses through 
Feizati, extending ttnvartls the stmih im{» Sj>u(*an, and towards 
the north to the Atlas. On many ]tarts of the seaeoast it ex¬ 
tends under the sea. forming enormous stiud Itanks r tmd along 
the coast there are extensive ranges of downs or sand hills. 'J'he 
cojist is very diingerou-^, and mueli tlreaded by seamen. >hi])- 
wreeks frcijueiuly take jda-'-e. ami the iiuhirtuiuite survivors are 
earried off by the savages into a state of tlic most de}dovalde 
slavery, ('ape lllaneo, so well kmuvn to mariners, is not a 
rocky headland, but a Mat sandy |m»ieccing v.liiie tongue of 
laiul, destitute of vegefati«m. ']'}ie s.iml iiills eoutinue down to 
('a]K‘Verd,—a promontory distinguislied 1>> its two lofi\ jnlls 
of sand, rising to a lu'ight of f»(Ht»feet, and overlooking tin- 
smaller surrounding downs, and foriaing^i w arning landmark, 
seen by sailors at a great distance. 

From the enirancf of (ionzaloda Cinira, tin the coast of Bar¬ 
bary, to ('ape \'erd. all the elevated p(»ints <'!' solid roek are 
said to he of igneous origin : thus ( ape Barlats. ( ape Blanco. 
('ajK’ .Manuel, and Cape N'erd, are eonijvosed of basalt ami 
lava. All the islands, too, alotig this west coast are of igneous 
origiii. 

In this vast waste there arc a fov oases and wadys, or valleys, 
in which springs of v ;.tii an and slindiby plants, «-hiefly 

jicatias, and tufts of grass. It is iidiabited only hy pastoral 
tribes, w ho roam uboKf from on<‘oasis to another, where a lit¬ 
tle verdure may 1 m fimnd. ,*some of iliese trilies add to tlieir 
scanty ineatis of suhsistettet* the jilunder of suelt fechlv ciiravans 
as they may vemitre t(» attack ; ami others are emjdoyed in 
collei'ting stilt and natron for the inurkets of Bornou and Sotu 
dan. For hundreds of miles mit an oasis is seen, the surface 
being one tontiinied plain; in some ])huxs blown ujr into liigh 
ridges, in others prestDting undulations like the waves of the 
sea. In parts of tJie Desert, insulated hills, or ridges of hills of 
naked sandstone, sometimes also of granite, rise through the 
sandy surface, ap)>earing like so many islands in tlte ocean. 

Aecouhtof ihf'JJtirof Dt'srrffrotn Tnjtofi totin' Luttr Trliad. 
—The line of desert extending from ‘‘JVipoli liy -Mourzouk to 
Kouka has been described by our former pupil the late excel¬ 
lent and intelligent traveller Dr Dudney, and by his enterpris- 
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in/ lillow-travellers (’la|»|>iTton anil Denham. As tlie aceount 
IS novel iiitenstin?', we sliall now lay sovae details illustra- 
liu of it nelore onr readers ; oceasionally, uls<»* referririj^ to the 
ol>ser\’atioiis nl'anotlier well-known African traveller, Cajitam 
Dyon. 

Snhfrn'tDiriiu r//Ar//e.s.—All around Trijioli the prevailing 
rocks are of linitsione,—jiarfly of sceondtiry, partly, it is saj<l. 
t)f tertiarv formation. The Arab inhabitants of the (ilKiri.m 
liineston ' ^mmntains in Tripoli hv»‘ nu'lrr —a eiremu- 

sutnee w.vrthy of beimx particularly leeonled, on jn'count of its 
eonnevion with tile aneient history of man, and also his jiresent 
eomlitiooin SOUK* countries, ('aptain l.um says,—“ W’e sto]»- 
pi*d at a nest. 1 ciuitiot call it a \illa/e, where all the habitations 
are under i^riumd. 'Die sheik, on hearin;* we were under th.e 
proteei’oi) t>f llie bashaw, eaine to wclconu us. anti Ji'ave tis tlie 
..nlv luu the place atlorde*!. tn wbiih we placed our j»eojde ami 
e;Ui'cl-lo;nls. As t(»r oursil'.e'^, we nr. ’• nvd elcariny part of the 
t‘ar»n-tcrd, and tutehmi^ offi* tent iu u. 'e.r><miuled hy our horses 
end ciniels. '1 n'.s i*'i*iee ealicd iieiu-.ihU -s. \s the natives 
live, as I have onsjvted. uiuler s^iound. a person unatHptaintv’d 
vvirli the eire'iot'i.ince iio/lM fro^s tiie mountain witJiont once 
suspectin''(hat it v^as imiahi'x’d. \U the dwell tu'-plac.’s he- 
fu** t’ornieti in the same mamv.r. a (Use*’prion ot the sheik's tnay 
sutHeeforihe rest. 'I’i'e npivr sod is sand) earth, of uhout 
!oiir feet in depi'h; under this sand, and in soure ]daees lime- 
Mone, a larp' hole is <ln^, (o the depth ortweniy-H\e or thirty 
teet. and its breadth in every directum is about the same, hoin^. 
as ncarlv ns can he, a perlei’t s«juare. 'i'lieroek is then snioothcil 
so as to form perpendicular sidt s to this spare, in which doors 
.ire enr t!iroue:li, and arched eliainluTs excavafetl, so as to receive 
their I’itht from tiie doors. The rooms are sometimes three or 

tour'•l*a»'idc • in others a whole siih-Vompiiscs one,_the ar- 

rar».f,'emenls dv}»endinic on tlu* nnmiwr of inhahitunls. In the 
open court is I'enerally a well, waiter heitii' fotiml at ten or 
twelve feet heh»w the base of the stpuirc. TIte entrance to the 
house is at about (h^riy-six yardsfnmi the pit, and opens above 
t'round. It is arched <»verhead, is j'cnerally cut in a winding; 
direction, and is oerttuily dark. Some of these pjissa^es are 
snfhcicntly lar^jc to admit a loadt'd eainel. I’he entrance has a 
stronjf wall built over it, somealiiiij' resembliiif' an iec-himse. 
This is eovered overhead, and has a very stroni' heavy jhuir, 
which is shut at nijjht, or in cases of danger. At about ten 
yards Irimi the bottom is another door, equally stron*;; .so that 
it is impossible to enter these houses should tlte inhabitanls dc- 
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tcrminc to resist. Few Arab attacks last long enough to ^tui 
in a siege. All their sheep and jnuiltry l>cing contiip d in the 
house at night, the bashaw’s army, v.'hen here, had rec»»ursc to 
sutttH’ating the iuiuatcs, being unable to starve them onf.” 
Again, at page 20. he says,—At noon wc arrived at a cluster 
of nests about six miles tVoiu IVni-Abhas; all the habitations 
of this place are of the same kind as those alrtady described.” 

('oh»nel Silvertop, in an interesting mctmiir on the Lhcus- 
trine llasins of Oaztiand Albania, in the New Kdinuurgh Phl- 
losojdiical .lournal, vol. ix., gives an m’cmint of a suliterrancan 
village called iJenamaurel, in (iranada in Sjiain, wliich is on a 
larger scale than those mcntionetl by Cajifain Lyon, It wouhl 
probably lie a tUfticult antiquarian investigation t<i trace th.e ori¬ 
gin of these Spanish subterranean dwellings, inhabited iiv a 
considerable population of the peiorer classes in various parts of 
the jmivincc of (irniiada. They may he observed in the out¬ 
skirts of 1 lie cities of trranada, (niadiz, and !5aza ; Init are most 
nmnerous in tlic villages of nenamaurcl, ('asiillejos, ( anilcs, 
and C’ullar, wliore they have been exeavafed in the marl strata^ 
so cxUnsivelydc^Htsited in that be.sin, and in those of Benabni. 
and another in the alley of (iubdlz. hi Ilfuahra^ (hr rntirr 
pojnihtt'uni //tv’A* in mrc.v,—the cluircii, the curate’s house, 
and the veuta, being the only edifices .seen above ground. In 
the neighbourliood oi* Ungnovett in the Pope’s territories, there 
is a village, of which an i Lallan traveller has observed, that a 
few stones for the purpose of closing the entrance of the cavern, 
a bole for the smoke lo go out of, and an aperture to admit the 
light, suffice to complete each hebitation. In the Isle of Pon- 
za, near the Hay of Naples, is anotlicr town <»f the same descrip¬ 
tion, the inhabitants preferring to reside in caves, although the 
island alxanuls in good building materials. In France, many 
villages of inha!>ited caverns still exist. Swinbtirne describes 
a village of the same kind, W’hich occurs in the |irovinre of An¬ 
dalusia in Sjiain. Tlie natives of New Holland and otlier 
countries still shelter themselves in caves and caverns, and in 
the hollow's of trees. At an early perio'^ the inhabitants of 
Kurope uji]icar also to have lived jirincipally in natural caves 
and caverns, or in such as they dug in stift rocks. 

The subject of caves has recently attracted considerable at- 
tentior^; but more on the part of the geologist than of the anti¬ 
quarian. jt has been asexTtained that in caves in the south of 
France h.uman remains had been found along with bones of 
tmadrupeds. now no longer met with in a living state, cither in 
Kurope or elscwlierc. The destruction of tlic forests in which 
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they found slioUer, tht dryinj; uj> of the lakes, on the borders 
of uhieh i^HV found Uuir ibod, and partial convulsions of tiiv- 
turc, suOit*i;nt)v account, says Dr Ilihbert, for tl»cir t*\ftiu'tion. 
In this view, the investij^atitm of tlie caves in which inuuan 
hones are found is as much tlie priiviiuc of tlic antiquary as of 
the geoh>f,Nsr. The same ^,a*olo^ist assumes as an liypoiliesis, 
that the tribes inliaintin^ Kiirope, ])revious to tlie historieal 
times, were in a state similar to tliat of the Fins descri])e;i by 
Tacitus^-~^s leading an alm<»( brutish liie, (kstiiufe tven (»f 
the earliest nuliments oi’ the arts. »'suvli hein^^s mij^hi well be 
conceived to contend with the beasts, abtivc wliom they wtre so 
little elevated, for ])laces of shelttr they knew not how to eon- 
struei; t>r at all events they ntifilu erawl like tlie beasts, or 
the New Hollanders, into eaves or caverns to conceal thc:r dyinj? 
iiffonies. At this j>criod the bones could scarcely have V.ecn oe- 
}>osited in eaves for ihc puiqiose of inliumution, the idea oi' se. 
piilturc helon^dn^^ to a iiurn* advancvd state. Tito rinle frajt- 
menfs <d'eartljenware Ibuiftl in the se.iiu- caves heIon‘‘c<! to an 
extrotiely rude and \^ry e;irly period. The (’eltic anti (iothie 
tribes, wlio su])p!aiitcd the ahori^^ines ofiJurope, seemed to have 
reached the a^^ricullunil state. • U'lse tiemuins are described as 
inhabiting lumses built of j^ross and unhewn materials, ctn). 
strueted without the aid of nu*rtav ; and alst» caves, into which 
they retired for shelter from (he iiulemency of the winter, as do 
il»e inhabitants t»f some coimiries in Northern Asia at present. 
Traces of these ancient subterraneous luibitalions are still to he 
met with in Gennany, but miieh more frequently in France and 
ludy, where the nature of the uck is more favourable to tlte 
task of excavation, and tlicy an* most numerous in the south oi‘ 
France. Kacit cave appears to have been entered by alow chink 
or lissure, situated almost half* way between thetloorof tlie cave 
and its*r<wfj and difieriiif' as little as possible from the level of 
the avenue by which it w';is r’pproached. Suinctimes tlie caves 
are isolated, sometimes they are Iband in groups. These caves 
continued to be used even during the feudal jieriod, as could be 
proved by descriptions of caves met with in dihi^ent parts <if 
Kuro)>c‘, particuhirly in the south of France. 

\\’e reconnnend to the particubvr attention of travellers the 
examination of caves and cavenis, being an investigation, as 
ap])cars from the prec.'ding details, not only intimately connected 
with the early history of man, and of his condition in a low state 
of civilisation even at the present day, but also with the gcdlogi- 
cal Iiistory of our sjx'cies, and of that of several of the more 
}>ow'erful and interesting species of the class of quadrupeds. 
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In the route from Tripoli to Monrzouk, the first (•]uin^'(> of 
rock nici with by i)r Oiulney Wius ai Jloniolccd,* where ho re¬ 
marks tncT(» is a rich valley, the sides of which are of Jiniestono 
hills 4(H> tier hij;h, capped with (frcvn.stone and 
The (Jehol (iulat, foot hiffli, <ine of the h}j,d)cst hills ho had 
mot with since leavirif; I'ripoli, is considerably to the south of 
Boniolo{‘d. It is composed of marls and limestones, contain- 
inif fossil oysters anti limpets, tbnuini? a dquisite which is saiil 
to resemble the tertiary rock named v.(i{vu\rv tirunstCrv t>f the 
Baris basin, which occurs in Malta, Sicily, and on the north 
side of the I\leditcrranea]«, on the sht)res of Italy and France, 
'rhese limestones etmtinue onwards to the alley of l»(»njom,i’ 
which was found slreW'ed with tjt/psftm. ('ajUain Lyon men¬ 
tionsas oecurrini' in the roatl to nonjem ; while Dr 
Oudney s}»calvs of sfriftr^t Jus/irrs anil »v/ry/t7oo/.v, Imt <loos not 
mention j;un-Hints. 'j’hese roekseontimie (*nwards to Soekna. 
A short distance to thesoutli of Soekna are tlie Soudah or ItlaeK 
.'lountains. I’hese, ('a]>tain l/von says, rise to a liei.ifht t)f 
lotMt feet, extend about ItMt miles in breadth from N. to S., and 
iis far as the eye can rcacii tVom 1). to \V, 'I’b.ey are ]>i'rtectl> 
barren, of very irregular forms, orcasionally l)Toi;en into detaeli- 
ed masses, and sometimes risini? into rones. Tluyan cmn- 
posed of trap-rocks, said to be of the nature o\‘itastd!. After 
iTossim; tins ranine, tiie route t<, .'Vlonr/.ouk leads across f^ravelly 
and sandy tracts, willt fre<|ucn! api)enn>ncis of dolomite lime¬ 
stone, oci'usionally rolUd masses of fmsalt ajul abates, prol>ahU 
derived from an y^rdaloidal trap.:): The road from .'Mour/ouk, 
which our travdh r^ left on C le 2bih of Nm’cinhcr L'li-, to 
'rra^dtan, the former cajntal of Fezzan, presented frcijnenl in- 
rrusfn/'utHs of soH. From 'J’rufjhan to .Miudeii, the road lies 
over a mixture of chiy and satf. 'I’he j>ath, by whiih all the 
animals m<»ve for M’veral ttnles, is a narrow s]»ace or n-rip worn 
smooth, bearinir a resemblance, both in Iinrdncss and appear¬ 
ance, to ice. Near .^lacfcn it assumes a new and more beauti¬ 
ful shape, bcinff traversed by nuincnnis fissures, frcmi the sides 
of which, and from the roofs of cavifie^ several teet dec]>, 

" 'I'lie inhabitants of lleniolml aie Aral)s. The water is excel¬ 
lent hut noiiH* of {lie wells are KMI feel deep.— I.YON, 

•f* ’-Tins is the northern iioitndarv of tin* Kln^om of Fezzaii. 
There are here some jw'rfeet ri'inains of a itoinan fortress, Imilt hv 
ordcc of Si'plhnins Sevenis. - J.YoX. 

At Selma, a town of IKH) iiihahilants. the |)opulatioii isnolunjri*» 
Anil), but blai'k; hence Captain Lyon, in his mat), says, Seblia. 
Is'. Jat. 27“, black population I’oniiucDccs.” 
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i)C^\ilij[ul crystals of salt wm* observed shooting?. The road 
extends 'lore than twenty miles east and west. The water of 
•Mueilii, ^iltliouf^Ii in)])refjnated w’ith .vo/A/, is not disiljfreeable 
to the taste or unwholesome. The eotiiinuation of the journey 
from 3Iaefen to tiatroiie, wliieh oeciipied two days, was aiToss 
the san<l of the desert, wliich, it is said, was beautifully tine, 
roinv.l, and reth* Tills }>lace is surrounded by sand hills and 
movuids of eartli, eo\ereil witli a tree ended alha/i. Thoiif^h 
em*ain})(‘tWm ilie south side of the town, they had eold nortli 
and uorfli-weM winds; and the temperature in tlic tent was 
from 4I> ■ to 4.”* in the moruiiij;s. < >n the iuli December, reach¬ 
ed 'fej^erliy, I he Noiitheriunost toun in Tezzan. This phire 
tliey ftmiul pleasamly situated. On tlu* liitlu left ^fef^erhy, 
and proeeetled on the llesert: it was scattered with moumls of 
earth and sand, covered with \ari«>us shroiis, wliieli were jrreedily 
de\tiuretl by the canicK. On llie Ihih. reached < Jluid. On the 
l/th, cominnetl their jour»u-y over u .v/oy//y pA/h/, wilhoul the 
lea’st appearance nf ve^;rtiition. Tla* evnosed rocks were srm//- 
.\/o/i('s ot‘ ililierem lyr.ds. red and black ; tine specimens of 
fu'tfijiftl troiiif W'.ne found, in which W' w o]>mt\v' U in ilic cciitre, 
sai)-\tssils, am! ksiots {.lied i^iih a ealiMreous ururer, the wo«u!y 
Hhre eh.'ir^^etl uiili a silieeojis suhsiauce: ijc.aiiifui njys were 
oljsirvtd shooting; from tile centre to tie" cirensuicrenee. 7'he 
depth <>f a well they met witli, named .Meslnoo, was fr.nn lo 
to *Jtl feet ; the water ji;ood. ami therefore free from saline im¬ 
pregnations : tlie ^ound around it was strewed with !.im«an 
skelelinis of the sluNcs who had arrived, {..xhausted wdili ihlrst 
and rUii^'ie. 'i'lw horrid ecnscijnenees of tlie slave-trade," 
says Dr Oiulnev, “ were strom^ly hrou‘;ht to our mind; and, 
aUbouj^h its luwrors are not eipial to those of the Kuro})ean 
trade, still they ;m* sullieient to call u{) every syni])athy, and 
rouse cry s]>ark of lmniaiiit>. Tiaw are dra^jfed over deserts; 
water often fails, am) also j rovisioos scanlily ]>rovided for the 
lonpf and dreary journey. 'J’he Miaas siscribc the luimhers de¬ 
stroyed to the cruelty of the Tihhot) traders: there is perhaps 
too much truth in tliis accusation. lOvery fi.w miles a skeleton 
tvas seen tlirouj^fl the whole tlay ; some were ])arlially coveretl 
with Siuid, others W’itli only a simill mound formed by the wind; 
one hand often lay under the head, and freijucntly both, as if 
in the act of compressing^ the heiid; the skin and membranous 
Kubsttmee ail shrivel up and dry, from the state of the air. 'J’hc 
thick, muscular, and internal parts only decay." Ilaiiffcs of hills 

* (laptain Lyon meutions y^ypsuin and selenite as occurring in 
this quarter. 
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were leen to the eouth and east. In the evening the pigty 
halted near a well, within half a mile of Mcshroo. Around 
this spot were lying more than one hundred human Skeletons, 
some of them with the skin still remaining attached to the 
bones,—not even a little sand thrown over them. The Arabs 
were amused at the horror expressed by the travellers at this 
sight, and said, they were only blacks; and l>egan knocking 
about the limbs with the but-end of their iirelocks. “ Our 
camels,” says Denham, “ did not come up until ir was quite 
dark, and we bivouacked in the midst of these unearthed re¬ 
mains of the victims of persecution and avarice, after a long 
day's journey of twenty-six miles, in the course of which one 
of our party counted Ipl of these skeletons.” They continued 
journeying until the 2Ist, partly through sand and among snud- 
s/one hills, some of which were (100 feet high. (Jn the 22d, 
they moved before daylight, passing some rough sand hills 
mixed with red sandstone, to the west, over a plain eXfine gravel, 
and halted at the matten called I'll. Hamniar, close under a 
bluff head, which had been in view since quitting their resting- 
place in tile morning. During the last two days, they had 
passed, on an average, from sixty to eighty, or ninety human 
skeletons each day; but the numbers that lay about the wells 
at El Hammar were countless; those of two women, whose 
l>erfect and regular teeth bespoke them young, were particularly 
shocking; their arms still remained clasped round each other 
as they had expired, although the flesh had long since perished 
by being exposed to the burning rays of the sun, and the 
blackened bones only left; the .nails of the fingers, and some 
of the sinews of the hand, also remained; and part of the 
tongue of one of them still appieared through tlic te^. They 
liad now passed six days of desert without the slightest appear. 
ancB of vegetation. On the following (24th) day, they had 
alternate plains of loose sand and gravel, and a distant view of 
some hills to the west. , “ M'liile,” says Denham, “ I was 
dazing on my horse about nooh’, overrome by the heat of the 
sun, which at that time of the day always shone with great 
power, I was suddenly awakened by a crashing under his feet, 
which startled me excessively. I found that my steed had 
stepped upon the perfect skeletons of two human beings, crack¬ 
ing their brittle bones under bis feet, and, by one trip of his 
ib^ separating a skull from the trunk, which rolled on like a 
ball before him. This incident gave me a sensation which it 
took some time to remove.” 

On the following day, 24th, the plain was observed coveted 
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irregularities, and strewed with pieces of variously, 
coloured caleareofis djmr and selenitey and thick ftedx of gypmm 
wei% noticfu. Halted in the evening at wells situated ftnder a 
ridge cf low white hills of sandstone^ called Alafrashen-Kasa* 
retta^ where there are also hvds and hills of limestone. The 
whole of the journey this day, 25th, was through hills of a ra¬ 
ther bold and picturesque character, of dark^colonred sandstone. 
One day’s journey was also through a tract partly plain, partly 
of sandstot^ hillsy to a wady named Izhya. Here the trave¬ 
lers liad a gale of wind for tlirce days; their tents were nearly 
buried with sand, and they were obliged to roll themselves up in 
blankets nearly the whole time. They started again on the 50th, 
and on the evening <if the 51st halted under some /ore hrmen 
snnrlstone hills. The journey from 1st January to the (ith was 
partly along and across a ridge of sandstone hills^ in no place ni<Mre 
than 400 feet high. < )n the 0th, they halted at Tiggema, which 
is one of the highest points of the sandstmte rangey about 400 
feet high, and hangs over •the mud houses of the town. Its 
sides are nciirly pinqwnjicuhir, and it is deuiched front the other 
hills by a chasm. On the Hth, tlie route still xmder the range 
of sawtstone hills, they ]>asse(La salt lake, and farther east, at 
Uirkee, two witnm lakes. In the centre of each of lliese lakes 
is a solid body, or island of natron. In one lake the island is 
15 feet high, and 100 feet in circumference. The natron is as- 
s(N iated with muriate of sttda, or common salt. On the 12th, 
tiM>y reached Hilma, after passing through a wady the greater 
part of the way, which exhibited many patches of saline incrtis^ 
taiionsy also \icd% of red sandsionr, containing numerous nodtdes 
of iron ore. The sandstone hills exhibit on their summits 
tomis resembling ruins of towns and castles. Near to Bilma 
several salt lakes that afford very pure and well-crystallized 
salt.* tfVboui a mile from Bilma is a spring of beautiful clear 
water, which rises to the surface of the earth, and waters a space 
of* twt* or three hundred yards ia circumference, which is covered 
with fresh grass ; but, passing tliis, the traveller must bid adieu 


• (’aptaiii Lyon says,—“ I found no (»ne w'ho knew of the salt 
lakes w bid down in all the maf)s; but there is abundance 

of salt at Agrani, (wfiich is four days from Bilma, W.S.W.,) a 
large lake, on tlie borders of which this article is collected. The 
Tuaricks go there and carry away great <{uantitie8 to Soudan. This 
agrees wiui the accounts of Dtmiboo; and, iVoni the circumstance 
of Tnaricks going to Agmm, and tJte |)osition of tliat piac«, I am 
led to imagine it may be the same Oomboo, tliough under a differ¬ 
ent appellation.** 
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to every ap)>earance of vcfjetablc production, and enter on h, de¬ 
sert. From BUnrn, which was left on lf»th January, the route 
led ove^ loose hills of fine sand, in which the camels stink nearly 
knee-deep. In passin^f the desert wilds, where hills disappear 
in a single night by the drifting of the sand, and where all 
traces of the passage even of a large kalila sometimes vanisli 
in a few hours, tlie Tihboos have certain points in the dark 
sandstone ridges which from time to time raise their heads in 
the midst of this ocean of sand, and form the only 'faricty, and 
})y them they steer their course. They halted in the evening at 
Katiorum, which is a nest of hills of coarse dark samlstonc, ()n 
the 17 th, hivouac;kcd under a head called Zow (difficult), to the 
east of which were found several m'cUs. “ This day, the lllth," 
says Denham, “the sand hills were less Ingh, but the animals 
sunk so deep tliat it was a tedious day for all. I'our camels of 
UtM) Khalloonfs gave in; two were killed by the Arabs, and 
two were left to the chance of coming up before morning. Tre¬ 
mendously dreary are these marches,» as far as the eye can reWh, 
billow's of sand bound the }irospeet. ()n peeing the solitary foot- 
passenger of the kafila, with his watcr-Hask in his hand and 
bag of zumcetaon his head, sink, at a distance beneath the slo])e 
of one of tlicse, as he plotls his way alone, hoping to gain a few 
jmces in his long day’s work by not following the track of the 
camels, one trembles for his safety : the obstacle passed which 
concealed him from the view, the eye is strained tow’ards the 
spot, in order to be assured that he lots not been buried (piick in 
the treacherous overwhelming sand.” < )n the 2<lth, passed hills 
named (feisgal, of dark sand.*4one, and a table-shajied hill in 
the wady Dihla, of sandsfoiir and slatc^clajf. Here some/w/- 
gitrites or were observed in the sand. A num¬ 

ber of semi-mtrijicd small stones were found on the sands, which 
the people collected to use as bullets. The journey .iitiil across 
sandy deserts to an extensive wady called Aghadem, which 
they reached on the 2Sd. Here arc .several w'ells of excellent 
water, and hUls of sandstone. From thence crossed the sand de¬ 
sert of Tintuma, On the ‘27th, “we,” says Denham, “ap- 
})eared gradually approaching something like vegetation. M^’e 
had rising sands and clumps of fine grass the whole way, and 
the country was not unlike sfime of our heaths in England.” 
Towards evening the trees increased in number; and when the 
travellers halted, the animals found abundance of food. The 
spot wheriMhey halted is called Gcogo Balwy. They continu¬ 
ed their route across sands and through valleys, bounded by Ime 
semdsUme hills, and by salt lakes. As they approached the 
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^cat frcKh.watcrlakc Tchad, the country improved much in ap- 
jieuraMce, owin|r to the increase of soil, and consequently of ve- 
l^ctation. % )n the 4tli February, they come in si^ht of this great 
lake. On J«'ebru:iry 5th, reached Lari, on the shore of the Great 
1 ^akc. < )n the ^itli, the tVeed slaves, natives of Kanem, left them 
for their homes, three days'journey to the eastward. One ])oor 
deaf and dumb woman, wlioni the rapacity of 31ukni, the for> 
nier Sultan of Fezzan, who spared neither age, sex, nor infirmity, 
I'iud indut^eebhim to march to 1'rip(»li, had shed torrents of tears 
ever since she had been made ttequainted, by signs, that she was 
to go to llomou. She had left two children behind her, and 
ilic tliird, wiiicli was in her amis when slic was taken by the 
Arabs, had been tom from her breast after the first ten days 
of lier journey across the Desert, in order tl\at she might keep 
up with tile camels. Her expressive motions, says Denham, 
in describing the manner in which the rliild was forced from her 
and thrown on tlic sand, where it was left to perish, while whips 
were applied to her, lame- aiul worn out as she was, to quicken 
her tottering steps, were intensely aficcting. After travelling 
through a wotxletl and beautiful country, they, on Februwy 
17 th, reached Koitka. This to the travellers an ini}>ortant 
day, as they were now about to become acquainted with a peo¬ 
ple who had never seen, or scarcely hettrd of, a Kuropcan. 

In a journey wliich was undertaken to Alandara, the whole 
country to Afiagay v/as found to lie alluvial. Denham crossed 
purl of a great range of mountains, named the 31andara Hills, 
at ilie nujst soutlicrn limit of this journey, lie says, On all 
sitlcs the a])parently intemiiuablc chain of hills closed upon our 
view in rugged magnificence and gigantic grandeur, though not 
to be compared with the Higher Alps, the Apennines, or even 
the Sierra 3I«)rena, in magnitude; yet by none of these were 
they stn^iq^sed in picturesque cfiect." This range of mountains 
was found to conuiin granite, mica-slate, hornblende rock, and 
ores of iron. There were ol served on the southward lower 
ranges of newer fomiation, consisting of‘ conglomerated rocks 
abounding in fossil oyster-shells. 

On ivhnt Foriufifum then the Sand of the Desert re8t'$—-lt is 
a question with geologists, on what formation or formations does 
the sand of the Desert rest ? M'c have not data sufficient for a 
very satisfactory answer to this question. Judging, however, 
from the details of travellers, we would infer tliat the predomi¬ 
nating formations are of the secondiiry class of rock#. The se¬ 
condary formations met .with w^red and variegated sandstone^ 
with gypsum and salt^ and white and gray smtdstouey sometimes 
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disposed in &ntastic forms. The salt in some places is se^ in 
thick beds, along with the red or variegated sandstones. Lime¬ 
stones nf various descriptions, that appear to belong fc the Jura 
limestone formation, are met with, llesides those already enu¬ 
merated, there occur other limestones, clays, and gypsums, be. 
longing to the tertiary class, from which salt springs issue. But 
not only these softer rocks appeared rising through the sands of 
the Desert; also harder rocks, as greenstone, amygdaloid, and 
granite, in some places project, although rarely, in isdiated rocks, 
ridges, and cliifs. From these details it appears that the gene¬ 
ral basis of the Desert consists of secondary rocks, principally 
sandstone and limestone. 

Dcscriptimt of a Trona or Natron Lake.-—’Sa.tron or trnna, 
as already mentioned, is found in various parts of the Desert, 
but principally in its eastern half. Dr Oudney describes, in 
the following terms, in a letter to us, afterwards printed in 
Denliam’s Travels, the wady Trona he passed through in his 
journey from Tripoli to lUourzouk Mmtday, July 8 .—-We 

entered the wady Trona early this momijig, on the north-east 
side. Near where we entered there are a cluster of date palms, 
and a small lake from which impure trona is obtained. On 
the western side the trona lake is surrounded with date-trees, 
and its marshy borders are covered on almost all sides by grass 
and a tall juncus. It is about half a mile long, and nearly 200 
yards wide. At present it is of inconsiderable depth, from tlie 
evaporation of the water; for many places are dry now, which 
are covered in the winter and spring. The trona crystallises at 
the bottom of the lake when the w ater is suiEciently saturated; 
for when the water is in large quantities it eats the trona, as 
the people say. The cakes vary in thickness from a fine film 
to several inches (two or three). The thickest at present is 
not more than three-fourths of an inch; but in the wwtor, when 
the water begins to increase, it is of the thickness I have men¬ 
tioned. The surface next the ground is not unequal from crys¬ 
tallisation, but rough to the fed from numerous small rounded 
asperities. That next the water is generally found studded with 
numerous small, beautiful cubical crystals of muriate of soda; 
'the line of junction is always distinct, and the one is easily re¬ 
moved from the other. When not covered with muriate of soda, 
the‘upper sur&ce shows a congeries of small tabular pieces 
joined in every direction. When the mass is broken, there is 
a fine display of reticular crystals, often finely radiated. The 
sur&ce of the water is covered in many places with large thin 
sheets of salt, giving the whole the appearance of a lake partially 
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f'roz^ over; film after film fbrms, till the whole becomes of 
great thickness. Thus may be observed, on the same space, 
trona and Cubical crystals of muriate of soda; and, on the sur. 
face of tile water, lihiis accumulating till the whole amounts to 
a considerable thickness. The soil of the lake is dark-brown 
muddy sand, approaching to black, of a viscid consistence and 
slimy feel; and, on the lately uncovered surface of the banks, 
a black substance something like mirteral tar is seen oozing 
out. TheVater begins to increase in winter, and is at its 
height in the spring. In the beginning of the winter the trona 
is thickest and best; but in the spring it disappears entirely. 
The size of the lake has diminished considerably within the 
la.st nine years, and, if care be not taken, the diminution will 
be still more considerable; for plants are making rapid en¬ 
croachments, and very shallow banks are observable in many 
places. On making inquiry, I found the quantity of trona has 
not sensibly diminished for the last ten years. Perhaps it may 
appear so, from there .ilt^iiys being sufficient to answer every 
demand. The quantity annually carried away amounts to be¬ 
tween 400 and 500 camel-loads, each amounting to about 4 
cwt.,—a large quantity, when 4110 size of the lake is taken into 
account. It is only removed from the lake when a demand 
comes. A man goes in, breaks it ofi'in large pieces, and those 
on the banks remove the extraneous matter, and pack it in large 
square bundles. The water in the valley is good, being free 
from saline impregnation.”— CUipperlmi, Denham, anti (hid- 
ttcy's Jminial, p. 57. 

Fv/gnrite amt Meleorio Iron found in the Desert. —In some 
parts of the Desert tubes of sand, resembling those found at 
Drigg in Cumberland, and in different sandy districts on the 
continent of Duropc, are met with. They are namei fulgurites, 
or lighftiiwg-tubes, by naturalists, and are supposed to be fbrm- 
ed by the lightning striking through the sand, and partially 
melting portions of it. Masses of meteoric iron also have been 
met with in the Desert. Golberry, in his journey through 
Western Africa, in the years 1805-7, mentions his having found 
a mass of meteoric iron in the Desert. Fragments of it were 
brought to Kuropc by Colonel O’Hara, and were analyzed by 
Mr Howard, who found it composed of ninety-six parts of jron 
and four of nickel. 

Observations on the Sand of the Desert.—H aving now noticed 
the rocks and some of the minerals met with in thP Desert, we 
shall next attend to the sand of which it is principally composed. 
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The loose alluvial matter which forms the sand of tlie IVseri 
is principally composed of particles of white and gry quarts of 
various sizes, generally very small, forming the sand, projtcrly 
so called, seldom so large as to form gravel and |>ehl>les. Some 
are of opinion that this sand is an original dcposite; otiicrs, 
that it is formed from previously-existing rticks through tile 
agency of water. 

Morinn 1‘illnrs of Smut in the Desert .—I luring the storms 
that often rage in tliis Desert, tlic sand is niiscd^into clouds 
that obsmre the liorizun, or it is hy whirlwinds raised into pil. 
lars. Hmce describes an appearance of this kind, which he 
witnessed in his jonmey through the eastern part of the Desert, 
in his route to Abyssinia, in the following terms:—“ At one 
o’clock we alighted among some acacia-trees at M'ady el llal- 
boub, having gone twenty-one miles. M'e were liere at once 
sur])rised and terrified by a sight, surely one of tile imwt mag¬ 
nificent in the world. In that vast exiiansc of dcst*rt, Jrom 
west to north-west of us, we saw a bumiicr of prodigious jiillars 
of sand at different distances, at times moving witli great velo¬ 
city, at others stalking on with majestic slowness. A t intervals 
we thought tliey were coming sin a very few minutes to over¬ 
whelm us, and small quantities of sand did actually more than 
once reach us; again they would retreat, so as to be almost out 
of sight, their tops reaching the very clouds; then the tops 
often separated from the bodies, and these, once disjoined, dis¬ 
persed in air, and did not appear more; sometimes they were 
broken in the middle, as if they were struck with large cannon- 
shot. At noon they began to advance with considerable swift¬ 
ness upon us,—the wind being very strong at north. IClevcn 
ranged alongside of us, about the distance of three miles; the 
greatest diameter of the largest appeared to me at th.it distance 
as if it would measure ten feet. They retired froi;: us with a 
wind at south-east, leaving an impression on my mind to which 
I can give no name, though surely one ingredient in it was fear, 
with a considerable deal of wonder and astonkshment. It was 
in viun to think of flying; the swiftest horse would be of no use 
to carry us out of this danger, and the full convietion of this 
riveted me to the spot.” A similar account of these moving 
pillars of sand is given by M. Adanson, who hatl an opportu¬ 
nity of observing one of them crossing the river Dambia from 
the Great Desert. It passed within eighteen or twenty fathoms 
of the Btcrfr of the vessel, and seemed to measure ten or twelve 
feet in circumftrenee, and about 280 feet in height. Its heat 
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was jie>Kibly felt at the distance of 100 feet, and it left a strong 
smell, more l-kc that given out by saltpetre than sulphur, and 
whicli reuiAncd a long time. ' 

The overpoweringcfFectsof asudden.'f«/W.wi/i</, 
when nearly at the border of the Desert, <»ften destroys a whole 
kolila, alretuly weakened by fatigue. “ Iiidcetl,” says Denham, 
‘‘ the sand-storm we had the misfortune to encounter in crossing 
the Desert gave us a pretty correct idea of the dreaded effects of 
these hurricJIncs. The wiiul raised the fine sand, with which 
the extensive Desert was ctwered, so as to lill the atmosphere, 
and render the iuiuiense space l»cfi)re us impenetrable to the eye 
beyond a few yards. The sun and clouds were entirely ob¬ 
scured, and a suHbcatiiig and op})rcssive wcigltt accompanied 
the flakes and masses of saiul whicli, i b.ad almost said, wchad 
to penetrate at every step. At times we completely lost sight 
of tlic camels, though only a few yards before us. The horses 
hung their t<»ngucs out of their moutlis, and refused to face tlu? 
clouds of sand. A parcliiiift: thirst opjiressed us, wliich nothing 
alleviated." 

lliur the j>rrvtnfintf IVhnts ajfret the Sand »f the DeserL — 
The jirevailing winds in the S^dtara are tlie easterly and wester¬ 
ly ; the first blows nine months, the second but three montlis. 
This circumstance is iiuimatcly connected with the motions and 
distribution of the sand of the Desert. In the eastern half of 
the Sahara tlu* sand is more gravelly, and the general cover o<* 
sand shallower than in the western half; so that, in travelling 
towards the west, the depth of the sand, and the completeness 
«)f* the sandy covers, increase. This ilistribution of the sand 
is )m»bably owing to the easterly wind, which blows so much 
longer than the westerly, carrying the sand before it from the 
Liast Sahara. To the same cause we may refer the less frequent 
appeanii^ce^f rocks, the gradual diminution in magnitude and 
frequency of oases, even their total destruction by blowing sand 
as we advance westward.* 

What h the iieopnnsiie- Jli/e of the Sahttra 7 —Many are of 
opinion that the Sahara must at one time have been the bed of 
the ocean. The vAy frequent saline im))regnation of the sand, 
the rolUd pebble aad sands mixed with sea-shells at the foot of‘ 
the southern acclivity of the Atlas and other parts of the ye- 
* sert, are considered as in favour of this hypothesis. At what 

* The long continuance of the easterly in conqKCl^on of* the 
westerly wind may explain huw it hap|>eiis that the whole country 
iX K^’pt has not ere this* been swallowed up by tlie sand-iloud of 
the Desert. 
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period did this great tract rise above the waves of the oc^an ? 
This can oidy he guessed at by an attentive examination of the 
junctions of the sandstones, limestones, &c. with the bounding 
primary ranges of the Desert. If they are the same on the 
south side as on the nortli, or Atlas side, then it would follow 
that tlie Desert rose above the sea at the time when the Atlas 
made its appearance from below; that is, after the depositioti 
of the tertiary rocks,—at a period wlien the earth and its ani- 
mats and vegetables were nearly the same as at present. 

3. Geolofiy of the licff lon to the South of the Sahara, and to 
the North of the Great TahleUamJ, —This is the Land of the 
Negroes, called ^so 8oudan or Nif^'itia. The high land on 
the west of this part of Africa is partly accunmlatcd around the 
sources of the rivers Senegal, (Tambia, Kio Grande, and Niger 
or Joliba. From the sources of the Niger the mountains run 
eastwards, under the name of Kong Mountains, across Africa, 
when at length they are said to form a junction with the Moun. 
tains of the Moon, that range on'/anl and join with the vast 
Alpine land of Abyssinia. Parts of ^his boundary are very 
lofty, some mountains of the Kong chain attaining an elevation 
of 14,000 feet above the level oC the sea. From the meagre de¬ 
tails of traveller in regard to this part of Africa, all wc can in¬ 
fer is, that the mountains on the west, and along the south of 
this zone, contain primitive rocks of various descriptions, as 
granite, mica-slate, clav-slate, quartz rock, hornblende rock, 
Umestone, &c. In different ])arts these rocks seem traversed 
by axigite greenstone or secondary trai>s. The secondary sand- 
stones and limestones connected with these ranges not having 
been accurately described, we cannot venture any conjecture as 
to their geological nature. At Gambia there is only sand; hut 
opposite the town there arc islands of red decomposed granite. 
At Oorec the rock is. a fine basalt, which takes a iQ^gular pris¬ 
matic form, similar to the Giants’ Causeway.* 

Vast tracts of flat country, partly ridh and cultivated, partly 
desert and sandy, extend to the eastern limit, induding Soudan, 
of which the great kingdoms.are lloussa and Bornou. In the 
fiat and desert regions, salt l^es and natrtn^ lakes, and salt and 
natron s^irings are met with. Beds of rock-salt occur in difi^er- 
ent places, as at Teleg, north of Timbuctoo, half a day’s jour¬ 
ney from Taudeny. From this place is exported all the salt 
from Timbuctoo to Jenne, and from that town to ii^oudan. The 
salw is the. z disposed in beds several fret thick ; it is mined into 
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large slabs, which are afterwards sawn into blocks for the raar* 
ket^ These mines form the riches of the country. 

AJricn^’'Gold,-^T\i\% continent, as is. well known, fiords a 
considerable quantity of gold, which is found in the form of 
rolled pieces, or in minute grains, named gold dust, in the allu« 
viuin of rivers, lakes, valleys, and tlie wide-spreading sand of 
the vast Desert. The northern parts of Africa afford but little 
gold ; while, in the countries to the south of the (ircat Desert, 
there are tracts remarkable for the quantity of gold they contain. 
Tims the flat country, which extends from the foot of the 
mountains in wliich are situated the sources of the Dambia, 
Senegal, and Niger, has from an early period afforded gold. 
Hambouk, which is situated to the north-west of these moun- 
tains, furnishes tlic greatest part of the gold which is sold on 
the western coast of Africa, as well as that which is brought to 
Morocco, Fe*/, Algiers, C’airo, and Alexandria. The gold, as 
is often the case, is accom])anied with grains of iron ore, proba¬ 
bly tile magnetic or black •run ore. (fold mines occur to the 
south of Tiuibuctoo. The |K'ople employed in these mines are 
Hambarra negroes, who become wealthy, as all the panicles of 
gold undcra CLTiain weight (12jiusams) belong to them. Pieces 
of gold weighing several ounces are sometimes found there. 
The country of Kordotan, to the soutli-east of the Gi^at De¬ 
sert, affords a considerable quantity of gold. The precious me¬ 
tal found in tliat country is brought to market by the negroes 
in quills of the ostrich and vulture. This territory, it would 
appear, was known to the ancients, who regarded Kthiopia as a 
country rich in gi>ld. Sufphur '» said to occur in Darfur. 

4. Great TaileAaml of Africa. —Of the iable-land itself we 
know very little,—the geological details we are now to lay be¬ 
fore our readers being princip^y illustrative of the mountain- 
ranges MU^acdivitics that surround thi» elevated plateau. 

Geologg of the Coast from Sici'ra Ijcone to Cape N^egro .— 
We shall trace the geological plicnomcna ffom Sierra Leone, to 
Cape Negro. The hills around Sierra Leone are of granite, or 
rather of a porphyritic granitic syenite, in which tourmaline 
irrystals occur.* We know nothing whatever of the-geology of 
the (train Coast and Ivory (-oast of Guinea. The (iold Coast 
is so named ^m the great trade in .gold dust carried on th^re, 
which has given rise to many European settlements. We are 
told that in the irterior there are mountains of granite, gneiss, 
and quarts, and that the gold is collected from tlie alldvial 
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sands and clays formed &om these rocks. Nothing particular 
is known of the rocks or soils of the Slave Coast. 

Oui*young friend and pupil, Thomas Park, son &i the cele¬ 
brated but unfortunate Mungo Park, possessing the enthusiasm 
and courage of his father, determined on traversing Africa, with 
tlie view ascertaining the history of his father’s fate, at that 
time in some degree unknown, and also of enlarging our know¬ 
ledge of its natural history and geography. He was landed by 
order of government at Accra, on the west coast, in N. The 
last letter we received from this promising young traveller,—for 

shortly after the commencement of his journey he perished,_ 

was as follows :—“ Accra, ITlh September 1827_I intend to 

set off to-morrow morning. I have been, as you know, three 
months here, during which time I have been principally busy 
with the study of the Ashantee language. Some time ago I 
made an excursion of about fifty miles into tlie interior, by way 
of experiment, and did not foil to look around me and notice 
the rocks and other natural productions. 1 have only time to 
say, that the valley of Accra is about 12,milcs in breath, and 
no miles in length ; the bottom is covered with a soft sandstone, 
and this sandstone in one plai;o was observed resting upon 
clay-slate. The mountains forming the sides of this long val¬ 
ley, as for as I could observe, appear composed of quarts rock 
and clay-slate, alternating with each other, and disposed in 
strata ranging S.S.W. and N.N.E., the dip from 30° to 80“ 
(the direction of the dip not mentioned). TAe ijimrtz rock 
contains grains of gold, as I ascertained by careful examina¬ 
tion. In some blocks of rock-(.'<^enife) 1 noticed a good many 
cry.st3l8 of sphene, and in one place saw what I considered to be 
black manganese ore. It is very hard and heavy, and is fesh- 
itmed by the Ashantees into balls. The cover ot alluvium, in 
the bottom of the valley and extending down to the^eacoast, is 
of such a nature us to lead me to conjecture that it is of ma¬ 
rine origin, and, therefore, that the,sea formerly extended a 
long way inland. The bases of the h^ are richly clothed with 
trees; but these diminish in- number towards the coast, where 
there occurs only a bush here And there.” ‘ 

The occurrence of gold in the quartz rock, as ascertained by 
Mr Park, is a very interesting observation, as it allows us to in&r 
that probably much of the gold collected in Africa may have 
been derived originally from this kind of rock, whicli, in its 
broken dcKm and disintegrated state, may have formed the 
sands and gravels in which gold dust is generally found. 

In Benin there are mountains (those of Cameroon on the 
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seac>aKt) sud to be 13,000 feet high. The Congo district, 
through which the Zaire flows, was examined for some distance 
up the river. The rocks met with were granite, syenite, pt- 
mitive greenstone, gneiss, mica-slate, clay-slate, and primitive 
limestone or marble. 

The kingdom of Angola contains salt pits, from which are 
extracted large slabs of solid rock-salt. According to Battel, 
beds of roij^-salt three feet thick extend over a considerable 
part of the province of Uembea. 

The mines of Loango and Benguela furnish good iron. Cop¬ 
per and silver ores are said also to occur in Angola, pmticularly 
in the kingdom of Majomba. There ore also some consider, 
ilblc mines of copper in Anxiko. 

Bamba, situated on the coaiit, has large salt pits. Its moun- 
tains, rich in metals, extend as far as Angola. The province 
of Sandi contains ores of iron and of yellow copper. 

The coast from Cape Negro, in lat. 10“ S., to the mouth of 
the Orange Kiver, an extent of upwards of one thousand miles, 
consists of sand hills, Hitliout a tree or drop of water, having in 
this great space only three bays, which are completely exposed 
to die north-west wind, viz. fte Oreat Kish Bay, Walvisch 
Bay, and Angra Pequina. The geology of this coast is entire¬ 
ly unknown. 

Cnjie of Good Hope Diefricl. —This district is bounded on 
the north and east by the Orange and Fish rivers; on the west 
and south by the ocean. The country extends from S. lat. 26“ 
to S. lat. 33° 55’ 40", that of the Cape of Good Hope. It in. 
eludes the countiy inhabited by the Hottentot race and the 
Boshuanas. 

Hktribulion of the Chains of Mountains, Plains, and Val¬ 
leys or Kloofs. —Two great chains of mountains run parallel 
with the wflltem coast, having between them and the coast a 
sandy plain from flve to ten miles in breadth. From tlie most 
easterly of these two chains branch off three others, running in 
a direction parallel with the equator, between which arc the 
like number of terrafu, including, altogether a space of between 
two and three degrees of latitude. The two southernmost of 
these chains are united at several points with the western, and 
form the vast ridges which, under the names Zwartebergen *br 
Black Mountains, run like a steep wall from west to east, 
broken only at intervals by the streams which flow ^om them 
from the Karroo. The two principal of these chains terminate 
at Kromme Kivers’ Bay and at Al^a Bay. Snudler branches 
run down to Mossel Bay and Plattenbergs Bay, level 
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country between the southern chain and the coast conshAitly 
decreaies in breadth, ftnm the spot where this chapi branches 
oiT from the western mountains till it is lost near Kromme Ri¬ 
vers’ Ray. Towards the nortli several lun^; and spsicious val¬ 
leys run between the chains of the Black Mountains, the prin¬ 
cipal of which are, the Kokman's Kloof, Kango, the Valley of 
the Elephant River, and Bong Kloof. It is only at a few 
points, and even at these not witliout some danger and difli- 
culty, that the Black Mountains can he crossed to the terrace 
north of them, and which is some tliousand feet higher than the 
other two terraces, known under the name C,real Karroo.* The 
tract enclosed between these two chains of mountains is partly 
fertile, but interspersed with tracts of arid clay-land called Kar¬ 
roo. This plain or terrace, forming the third terrace of South¬ 
ern Africa, about iiOO miles in length and )I0 in breadth, and 
principally a parched desert, occupies the whole of that very 
large space lying between the Black fountains and the tliird great 
branch from the western hills, called the Nieuwevcld Moun¬ 
tains. These latter again unite themselves, after running for a 
long extent from west to east, with another chain of mountains 
running from north to south, forming at their junction that re. 
markable group of mountains called the Sneuwbergen or Snow 
Mountains. The Nieuweveld and Sneuwberg Mountains are 
said to be the highest in Southern A&ica, some of them being 
10,000 feet above the level of the sea. The country, from this vast 
range of mountains to the northern boundary of the Cape Colony, 
may be considered as a lofty plain, part indeed of the great 
TaUle-larul of Africa, free from large mountains, but here and 
there varied with ranges and hills of moderate dimensions, hav. 
ing very few rivets, and all of these nearly dried up in sumnfer; 
quite destitute of trees and grass, but every where coveted with 
bushes springing out of a naked red soil, deptived’of moisture 
during a great part of the year. The bushes.are not more than 
a foot or two in height, excepting various kinds of lyeium, and 
almost exclusively belong to the natural order of composite 
flowers, fine general cast of features, not peculiar, however, to 
this district, pervades aU these veget^les,—a minute and arid 
foliage. Yet on these all the cattle browse, and such wild ani¬ 
mals as are herbivorous. The mountains vary in fonn; the 
most prevalent shape is the tabular; and, of these, splendid 
displays i^cur in many parts of the country, which are well 


* The word Karroo, written Karo by Burchell, belongs to the 
Hottentot language, aw signifies dry or arid. 
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rcprenentcd in the plates in Professor Lichtenstein'^ Travels, 
and'also in those of Mr BurcheU. Deep and extensive cliffs 
are of free] ^:ent occurrence, exhibiting all the magnificcikt scen¬ 
ery so characteristic of the great sandstone or quartz forma¬ 
tion, which predominates in Southern Africa. The inouii- 
tain-ranges ture in many places traversed by deep valleys, named 
klmfs. These arc the passes that lead across from one part of 
the country to the oilier, and which uiipciu* to have been origi¬ 
nally vast Tints, which have become wider by the action of the 
atmosphere and running water. The inclined plane, or space 
between the most southern range of mountains and the seacoast, 
varies from to (iff miles in hreadtli, and, reckoning from the 
interior of the country, foniis the third terrace of Southern 
Africa. The Hat tract enclosed between the soutliem chain and 
the Zwarteberg forms the second terrace. The vast tract, or the 
</reat Kairoo, contained between the Zwarteberg and the >«ieu- 
wcvtld (lebirgtc, is the Jirst terrace. The second and first ter¬ 
races, which contain so giuch Karroo ground, may formerly 
have been inland seas or lakes. The great bank of gravel, 
fuiud, and clay, whicli ranges along the coast and under the 
sea, from tlie C'apc of (lood llo]>e to Natal, and to south lat. 
37 ’, may be considered as another terrace. 

Description of the KarrtM l*lains.-.^Tke Karroo 
which fonns so striking a feature in the external asjiect of the 
i '.ape district, is loam or sandy clay, mixed with particles of 
ochre of iron. Lichtenstein says it is not more tlian a foot in 
thickness. T]^is may apply to some, but by no means to the 
greater number of lo^ities. From the nature of the soil, and 
otlier concomitant causes, the vegetation must at all times be 
very meagre; and in summer, when tlic sun has dried the soil 
to the hardness of brick, it ceases ahnost entirely. The me- 
semhryitnthemum, and some other succulent plants; some kinds 
of gortcruty of hergia, and of asters^ whose roots, like the bulbs 
(d* lilacious plants, nature has fortified with a tenfold net of 
fibres under the upper rind, to protect them ag^nst the harden¬ 
ed clay : such plants alone resist die destructive nature of this 
inhospitable soil. • 

As soon as, in the cooler season, the rains begin to fall, and 
penetrate into the hard layer of loam, these fibres imbibe the 
moisture, and, pushing aside the clay, the germ of the plknt, 
under their protection, begins to shoot, and in a few days the 
arid waste is covered with a delicate green covering. Soon af¬ 
ter, myriads of Howei;^ ornament tlie whole surface. The 
mild mid-day sun,** says Lichtenstein, expands the radiated 
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crowns of the mesembryanthemums uid gorteriai, and the young 
green of the plants is admost hidden by the glowing coloufi of 
their firll-blown flowers, while the whole air is periUmed with 
the most fragrant odour. The odour is more particularly de¬ 
lightful, when, after a cahn day, tlie sun declines, and the warm 
breath of the flowers rests quietly on the plain. At this time 
the whole dreary desert is transformed into one continued gar¬ 
den of flowers. The colonist, with his herds and his flocks, 
leaves the Snowy mountains, and, descending intc the plain, 
there flnds a plentiful and wholesome supply of food for the 
animals; while troops of the tall ostrich and the wandering 
antelope, driven also from the heights, share the repast, and en¬ 
liven the scene. But how soon is the country again deprived 
of all its glory 1 It scucely continues more than one month, 
unless late rains, which must not often be expected, call forth 
the plants again into new life. As the days begin to lengthen, 
the increasing power of the mid-day ray checks once more the 
lately-awakened powers of vegetatior. The flowers soon fade 
and fall, the stems and leaves dry, and the hard coat of soil locks 
up the germs until the rains return; the succulent plants alone 
s^ ftimish food for the herds and flocks. The streams soon 
begin to dry, the springs almost cease to flow, till at length the 
universal drought compels the colonists to return to the moun¬ 
tains ; yet even then they quit the plain with reluctance, and 
tlie flocks, accustomed to endure thirst, still linger behind, feed¬ 
ing on the succulent plants, which aflord at once food and drink, 
and are particularly salutary to those that bear wool. Every 
day, however, the Karroo becomes more and more solitary, and 
by the end of September it is wholly deserted. The hardened 
clay bursts into a thousand cracks, which evince to the traveller 
the great power of an Aftican sun. Every trace of verdure is 
vanished, and the bard red soil is covered over with a brown 
dust, formed from the ashes of the dried and witlicred plants. 
Yet amongst these ashbs is the seed nourished' that is to pro¬ 
duce future generations, and the relics of one year’s vegetation 
furnish manure that is to cherish the germs till the next year's 
rain again brings them forth.”' ’’ • 

Lit^tenstein thus describes his first view of the Great Kar¬ 
roo :—“ The space between the mountain-ranges is the Great 
Kaftroo, as it is called, a parched and arid plain, stretching out 
to such an extent tliat the vast hills by which it is terminated 
are almost lost in the distance. The beds of numberless little 
rivers cross, like veins, in a thousand directions, this enormous 
space; the course of them might in some places be clearly dis- 
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tin/^ished by the dark-green of the mimosas which spread along 
their banks; Excepting these, nowhere, as far as the eye could 
reach, wa^a tree to be seen, nor even a shrub, or any sigifc what, 
ever of life.” 

As the geology of the country in the vicinity of Cape Town 
is that best known to us of any part of Southern Africa, we shall 
first describe the arrangements observed in that quarter, and af¬ 
terwards notice what is known of the rocks of other parts of this 
division ofttfrica. 

di’M/tiosp of Ihf Peninsula of the Cajte of Good Hope .—The 
peninsula of the Cape of flood Hope is a mountainous ridge, 
stretching nearly north and south for forty or fifty miles, and 
connected on the east side, and near its northern extremity, with 
tlie main body of AfVica, by a fiat sandy isthmus, about ten 
miles broad, having Table llay on the north of it, and False Jlay 
on the south. The southern extremity of this peninsula, ex¬ 
tending into the sea, with False Bay on the east, and the ocean 
on Ihe south and west, is properly the Cape of Good Hope, and 
is nearly the most southern point of Afinca. At this point the 
chain of mountains which forms the peninsula, though rugged, 
is lower than at the north end, where it is terminated by Table 
Mountain and two others, which form an amphitheatre overlook¬ 
ing Table Bay, and opening to the north. The mountains of 
the ridges extending from the Cape to the termination of the 
peninsula in tlie north, vary in shape; but the most frequent 
forms incline more or less to sharp conical. The three moun¬ 
tains that terminate the peninsula on the north are, the Table 
Mountain in the middle; the JUion's Head, sometimes called 
the Sugar Loaf, on the west side; and the Hevil's Peak on the 
east. The Lion's Head, which is about 2100 feet above the 
level of the sea, is separated from the Table Mountain by a val¬ 
ley that dMcends to the depth of ISOfi or 2000 feet below the 
summit of the Table Mountain, which is itself 3582 above the 
level of the sea. On the west of the Jdon's Head there is a 
lower eminence, named the Idon’s Hump, 1142 feet high, from 
which the ground declines gradually to the sea. The amphi¬ 
theatre formed bj these three Tnoantains is about five or six 
miles in diameter, in the centre of which is placed Cape Town. 

The rocks of which this peninsula is composed are few in 
number, and of simple structure. They are granite, gneiss, 
day-slate, graywacke, quartz rock, sandstone, and augite-green- 
stone, or dolerite. Of these the most abundant ara granite and 
sandstone; the next in-irequency are day-slate and graywacke; 
and the least frequent ate gneiss and dolerite. In some parts. 
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as at the Steinberg, the sandstone is traversed by veins o^red 
iron ore. Abel mentions a vein six Icet wide, and extending 
tbr uptPards of one hundred feet. 

The strata of the Neptunian rocks, or those whose formation 
is connected with the operation of water, j>cneraUy range from 
west to east,—tiiat is amiss the peninsula. The southern and 
middle parts of the peninsula have been but imperibclly exa¬ 
mined. ('aptain Hall remarks, that the same general structure 
and relations seem to occur all over the peninsula as in the 
mountains around ('ape Towiu The late Dr (.!larkc Abel, in 
the account of his voyage to China, gives the following descrip¬ 
tion of a fine display of stratification in a mountain that faces 
the sea, in the neighbourhood of Simon's Bay, which was point¬ 
ed out to him by one of our pupils, an active and intelligent 
officer, Captain Wauebope, R. N. i —“ The sandstone, forming 
the -upper part of the mountain, is of a reddish colour, very 
crysn^ine in its structure, and approaching, in some specimens, 
to quarts rock. Immediately beneath the sandstone is a bed 
of compact dark-red argillaceous sandstone, passing, in many 
places, into slate of the same colour. This bed rests upon 
another of very coarse loosely-combined sandstone resembling 
gravel. Under this is another layer of dark-red sandstone, ter¬ 
minating in a conglomerate, consisting of decomposed crystals 
of felspar, and of rounded and angular fragments of quartz, 
from the size of a millet-seed to that of a plover’s egg, embed¬ 
ded in'a red sandstone base. Beneath tlic conglomerate com¬ 
mences a bed, which 1 at. first took for granite, and which is 
composed of the constituents cf granite in a decomposed state, 
intermixed with green steatite, and a sufficient quantity of the 
red sandstone to give it a reddish hue. The felspar of the bed 
is decomposed, and exactly resembles that of the conglomerate 
above it. The mica seems, in a good measure, to have’passed 
into steatite. The quartz is in small crystals, frequently having 
their angles rounded." This bed is several feet in thickness, 
and gradually terminates in the granite; but the precise line of 
junction I was unable to trace. The appearances thus were in 
the following order s— 

1. Horizontally-stratified sandstone. 

2. Bed of compact dark-red sandstone, passing into slate. 

3. A bed of coarse sandstone resembling graveL 

4. * A second layer of compact dark-red sandstone, passing into 

6, A conglomerate, consisting of decomposed crystals of fel¬ 
spar, and fragments of quartz in a sandstone basis. 
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A I'eil composed of the decomposed constituents of granite 
and red sandstone, passing into 

7. (inSiite.’' 

The above is the only spot to the southward of the range of 
inountains near (’ape Town which has been particularly de¬ 
scribed in a geognostical view. To the northward of (3ape Town, 
it is said that tlie mountains are principally composed of the 
Kanie rocktPas tiiosc which oc<‘ur througliout the peninsula, and 
whose cliaracters and position have been examined with consi- 
derablc attention in the Idon's Rump, Lion's lie^. Table 
.Motintain, and Devil's i*eak, by our pupils the late Dr Clarke 
Abel, Dr Adam, now of (jalcutta, the late I'aptain Carmichael, 
and also hy (’aptain Basil Hall. From the observations fur¬ 
nished to us by these naturalists, and also from accounts pub- 
lishe<l by thenj, we have drawn up the following description 

Lion's Jiurnjh—The Lion's Rump rises by an ^sy ascent, 
and, excepting at one or fwo points, is covered to tlie summit 
with a thin soil, hearing a scanty vegetation. Dr Adam in. 
forms us that vegetables ap|>car to be moat luxuriant over tht.* 
sandstone of the peninsula, but less so on the soil fonned by 
the decompcMdtion of the granite, an<l least of all over day. 
slate, as on the Lion's Rump, where day.slate is the predomi. 
nating rock. Although this latter hill has been cultivated in 
some places, yet it presents a stunted vegetation; while the up. 
|)er part of the Lion's Head and Table Mountain, though mudt 
more elevatedy display ricli and more vigorous shrubs.* It is 
composed of clay-slate, graywacke, and sandstone. The clay- 
slate and graywacke appear to alternate, and the sandstone rests 
u|)on the slate. The slate is distinctly stratified; the strata on 
one side of the hill dip to the nmih, on the opposite to the 
south,* an^ in the middle or centre of* the hill they are nearly 
perjiendicular. Numerous veins of compact quartz traverse the 
strata in all directions. A quarry, which has been wrought to 

* Constantia, so celebrated fV»r its wine, is situated at the bottom 
Ilf tlic range leading from Cape *]k»wn to Simon's Bay, where sand¬ 
stone is the pn^doiniiiating rock; and tlie soil of tlie farms of tlie 
neighbouring ground appears to be composed of it, in a state of de- 
oom{x>sition, and of vcjratable mould. Tliat it is the sandstone 
which essentially cuntrmutes to the excellence of tlie soil Dr Adam 
is inclined to behove, from liaving observed several s|x>ts at the foot 
of the saute range, nearer Cape Town, witli a soil riclier in;v^|^- 
table mould, but whose produce was held much inferior. The prm- 
cipai rock there was gnmite, and its superincumbent sandstone has 
suffered less decomfxisition than that aqyiining to Constantia. 
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a considerable extent on the east side of the hill, exhibits a fine 
view of the structure of the day-slate, and in one place there is 
a bed of sandstone in the slate. The sandstone, wH.ch is of a 
yellowish-gray colour, is composed of grains of quartz, with 
disseminated felspar and scales of mica. 

Lion's Head. —The strata of clay-slate continue to the base 
of the Lion's Head. Here they are succeeded by strata of com¬ 
pact gneiss, composed of gray felspar and quartz, with much 
dark-brown mica in small scales. It much resembles the gneiss 
interposed between granite and clay-slate in the transition-moun¬ 
tains in the south of Scotland; as at Crificl, and near New Gal¬ 
loway in Kirkcudbrightshire. The gneiss is distinctly stratified, ^ 
and the strata in some places dip under the next rock, which is 
granite; in others, they dip from it. Numerous transitions are 
observed from the granite into the gneiss; and, in the same bed 
of compact gneiss, one part will be gneiss, while another will be 
granite. Beds of granite, in some places, apiicar to alternate 
with the gneiss. Veins of granite, fiom a few inches in width 
to several feet, traverse the gneiss and c^y-slate, and arc ob¬ 
served projecting from the body of the granite, and shouting 
among the neighbouring slaty strata. Granite forms a consi- 
derable portion of the Lion's Head. It is composed of pale- 
red felspar, gray quartz, and brownish-black mica. It is more 
frequently coarse granular than fine granular, and is often por- 
phyritic. It is occasionally traversed by veins of quartz, or of 
felspar, or of granite. In some parts the granite is traversed }>y 
veins of dolerite or augite-yreeitstone, and one of these veins, as 
described by I>r Abel, appcarssdivided and shifted. This ap- 
tiearancc is represented in No. 3 of Dr Abel’s Geological Views 
at the Cape of Good Hope. As we ascend the mountain, we 
find the granite succeeded first by a reddish sandstone ; and this, 
in its turn, is covered by a brown sandstone that reaphes to the 
summit. These sandstones are principally composed of granu¬ 
lar concretions of quartz, with a few disseminated grains of feU 
spar and scales of mica. The sandstone is distinctly stratified, 
and the strata dip at a small angle all around the Lion’s Head 
and the north-west side of the 1 able Mountain. On the oppo¬ 
site side of the latter, however, from the seabeach, we may see 
it, l^ond the gorges, making an angle with the horizon of not 
less than 45°. Dr Adam says, “ During a ride to Constantia 
one day, I observed this high indination more particularly on 
the rid)^ extending feom Ae Devil’s Peak by Simon’s Bay; 
and, having afterwards visited the spot'on purpose, found the 
sandstone very much elevated in its position above the common 
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level of the strata^ and at one place nearly perpendicular to 
the^'horizon^ running from north-east to south-west.^* 

Table ^fountain. —The next and highest mountain, tiy? Table 
Mountain, presents many interesting appearances. The lowest 
part of the mountain, on one side, is red sandstone; higher up, 
and apparently rising from under it, are day.slate, graywacke, 
and g^ieiss. These rocks are disposed in strata, arranged nearly 
in a vertical position, with an east and west direction. They 
are intermingled with granite, which is the next rock on the 
ascent of the mountain. Q'he granite, at its line of junction 
with the slate, both gneiss and clay-slate, is often much inter¬ 
mixed with them ; and numerous veins of granite shoot from 
the mass of the granite rock itself into the bounding strata. At 
a higher level than the granite, sandstone makes its appearance, 
and continues upwards to the summit of the mounUun. The 
lowest of the summit sandstone is of a reddish colour; the 
next above it is of a yellowish colour; and the upper part, or 
that on the summit, is a gray, or beautifully white colour, 
and sometimes so coaraely granular as to appear in the state of 
conglomerate. In nuihy places, the sandstone passes into quartz 
rock, and is very highly crystailine. The sandstone is dU- 
tinctly stratified, and nearly hbrisontal. 

Devil's Peak. —The most easterly mountmn of the group we 
are describing, named the Devil's Peak, agrees with Tabic 
Mountain in the nature and arrangement of the rocks of which 
it is composed. The lower part of the mounbun exhibits 
strata of clay-sj^ate; these, as we ascend, are succeeded by gra¬ 
nite ; and the upper parts and summit are of the usual varieties 
of sandstone.* ' « 

* The following particulars in r^;ard to the mountaiim near 
Cape Town were communicated to us by Captain CarmichacU 
Tlie Tahle .fountain and Lion’s Head rest npon a base of granite ; 
Green Point, Table Valley, and the Devil's Peak, on a base of 
slater of wliich the wbedo c»f tlie Lion's Baca or Rump is composed. 
The granite extends up to the rocky crown of the Icon's Head,— 
cm elevation of nearly i50fi feet; and tlie declivity of the mountain 
is strewed with enon *ous masses of it. On the side of the Table 
Mountain, the spimb on which tlft granite is visible is contracted 
to about 500 feet, and occupies the centra of the declivity. At the 
spot called Sea Point, the granite and slate come in contact. In the 
space of 200 yards along me shore, the reef is a mixtnre of tliese 
two rocks, each predominating in the mass as you a^^nuach its 
respective side, where it is jmre imd unmixed. In some parts they 
form alternating layers; in otbera, fragments of theislate, Of all 
figures and sizes, lie embedded in the g^ite, which apprara to 
have jiervnded tlieir minutest fissures. Between tliis mixM mass, 
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To what Class of Jiocks tlo those of the Cape Peninsula be-- 
Umg $ —To what class or classes of formations of the geofp.osi^ 
tical series are we to refer the rocks of the mountains just de* 
scribed*? From the clay-slate containinjr beds of graywacke, 
we infer that the slate belongs to the transition class;—^ni the 
granite being intermingled adth the slate, we consider it as pro. 
bably belonging to tlic same ejioch. The sandstone is gene, 
rally considered as belonging to the secondary class,—an opinion, 
the accuracy of which may be questioned; because lye find this 
rock in beds in the slate, and ^so passing into, and alternating 
with beds of a transition rock, namely, quartz rock. This be. 
ing the case, we are disposed to refer it also to the transition 
class; and the great mass of it to the newest or uppermost 
portion of the series. 

At what Period did the Cape Pocks rise above the Level of 
tlse Sea ^-.-This question has been variously answered, accord, 
ing to the geological creed of those who have considered the 
subject. Tlie Neptunians maintain, on plausible grounds, that 
aU these rocks are crystallizations and deposites from the ancient 
waters of the globe, which have taken place in succession,— 
the granite being the first formed, the slate and graywacke the 
next, and last of all, the principal portion of the sandstone ; 

however, and this pure slate, tliore is interposed a rainiiart of gm> 
aite, apparently dinerent f'ntin the common Mjrt, wliich, for a&)ut 
200 yards, is unmixed; hut, as it appntaches the slate, Womes 
mingled with it in the same manner as the granite. Fn»m this to 
Green Point, and extending through Kobbtm Island, a distance of 
about twelve miles, the slate is pure, and disposed id nearly vertical 
strata. f 

Close t(» the patli winch leads from Cai>e Town to the summit of 
the Table Muuntiun, there runs a stream, which, at the point where 
the granite and slate meet, has carried off the superincumbent cartli, 
and cx{) 08 ed the surface of the r<K.’k from ten t<» twenty yards in 
diameter, and ahotit yards in length, Hipjting at^an angle of* 
aixNit •iO'^. Along the whole of this space the slate is intersected 
veins of granite, vaiying from three feet in width to as many 
linas. The veins branch off in all directions, some straight, others 
twisted in the most fantastic convolutions. In the face of tiie ram- 
part which borders the channel on each side, the veins are equally 
conspicuous. In walking along shore, from' Campo Bay to Sea 
Point, we meet with numerous veins of auf/iie-ffreenstone in the 
ffranitey varying in braidth from an inch to* ten feet, and brancli. 
ing«in as many directions as thtme of the granite witli the slate, 
l^re also are to be s^n numerous fragments of slate in the ignite. 

The sandstone which fiirms the upper part of the Table Aloun. 

Lion's* Head, and Devil's Peak, ues on horizontal strata, 
intersected by vertical fissures. It is of a siliceous nature, and 
encloses rounded luxlules of quartz. 
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tha^, during the deposition of these different rocks, the level of 
tlie oc«an.,gradually sunk; and that thus the niountqjns rose 
above its surface. The Plutonians, or the supporters of the 
igneous origin of the granular crystallized rocks, view the 
formation in a different manner. Some of the advocates of the 
igneous system maintain that the slate was first deposited in 
iiorizontai strata, at tlic bottom of the sea,—that these strata 
were aftcn|^s softened by heat, and raised from their original 
horizontal to their present higlUy inclined position, by the ac¬ 
tion of ffnid granite rising from the interior of* the earth ; and 
that in this way the granite and slate mountains were elevated 
above the sea: tiiat tlic sea again invaded the land, and covered 
it to a great depth ; anti that from tiiis ocean was deposited tlic 
sandstone strata: tliat tlie sea again retired, and left cxfiosed 
mountains, and chains of mountains of sandstone. Other Flu- 
tonians arc (»f o])inion that the slate, graywackc, and sandstone, 
were deposited, in uuintcifrupted succession, at the bottom of 
the sea; and that the whole mass of stratiffed matter was raised 
gradually or suddcrfly al)Ove the level of the ocean, forming 
mountains, cliains of mountains, and table-lands, by that igne¬ 
ous agency wlticli sent up tfic granite, and probably also the 
augitc-greenstone rocks. This of the two Plutdnian views is 
tile most plausible, and indeed is tliat explanation which may 
lie viewed as most in accordance with prevailing geological 
iiypotlieses. 

VeffctaUcsAw-rustcd with Calcareous Sand confounded laith 
Caraf^ and adduced as a of the very recent Emergence^ 

from the of the Lands supporting f/iem.—-Somewliat to 

tile eastward of Simon's Town is a large bank, one hundred 
fret above the level of the sea, formed by an accumulation of 
sand ^nd shells, brought there by the action of the wind. On 
this ban'AAbel observed r. number of cylindrical calcareous 
bodies scattered about, which at titat appeared like bleached 
bones. On a closer examination many of tliem are found to 
be branciied, and t^tiiers.are discovered rising through the soil, 
and ramifying f^ooi a stem baneath, thicker than themselves. 
They are incrustations of sand and calcareous matter on vege¬ 
tables. Similar bodies have been found by Vancouver, Flin. 
deis, and Perron, on the shores of New Holland, at conlider- 
able elevations. The first-mentioned traveller considered them 
alias coral, and as proofs of the land having been la^ly withdrawn 
from the dominion cf the water. The last has described two 
kinds of substances; the one he consiifors as coral, the other as 
iniTustations on vegetables. Captmn Flinde^ at p^e 48, vok i. 
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of his Voyage Round the World, says,—“ The appearifttce 
of this fountiy along the coast resembles, in most resrects, that 
of Africa about the Cape of (iood Hope. The surface seemed 
to be chiefly composed of sand, mixed with decayed vegetables, 
varying exceedingly in point of richness, and, although bearing 
a great similarity, yet indicating a soil superior in quality to 
that in the immediate neighbourhood of Cape Town. The 
principal component part of this country appeared (o be coral; 
and it would seem that its elevation above the ocean is of mo¬ 
dem date, not only from the shores, and the bank which ex¬ 
tends along the coast, being, generally speaking, composed of 
coral, as was evident by our lead never descending to the bot¬ 
tom without bringing up coral on its return, but by coral being 
found on the highest hills we ascended, particularly on the 
summit of Bald Head, which is sufficiently above the level of 
the sea to be seen twelve or fourteen leagues distant. Here the 
coral was entirely in its original state, particularly in one level 
spot, comprehending about eight acres, which produced not the 
least herbage on the white sand that occupied this space, through 
which the branches of coral protruded, and were found standing 
exactly like those seen in the beefs of coral beneath the surface 
of the sea, with ramifleations of difierent sizes, some not half 
an inch, others four or five inches in circumference. In these 
fields of coral (if the term field be allowable), of which there 
were several, seashells were in great abundance,—some nearly 
in a perfect state, still adhering to tile coral, others in different 
stages of decay. The coral was friable in various degrees; the 
extremities of the branches, some of which were nearly four 
feet above the sand, were easily reduced to powder, whilst those 
dose to or under the surface required some small force to break 
them from the rocky foundation from whence they appeared to 
spring. I have seen coral in many places at a cCllsiderable 
distancefrrom the sea; but in no other instanc; have 1 seen it 
so elevated and in such a state of perfoction.” Captain blin¬ 
ders, at page 63, vok i. of bis Voyage to Terra Australis, has 
the following remarks on the ^ ame appealapee:—“ Captain 
Vancouver mentions having found, upon the top of Bald Head, 
branches of coral protruding through the sand, exactly like 
those* seen in the coral beds beneath the surface of the sea,— 
a circumstance which would seem to bespeak this country to 
have emerged^ from the ocean at no very distant period of time. 
This curious fact 1 was desirous to verify, and his description 
was proved to he correct. 1 found also two broken columns of 
stone, three or four feet high, formed like stumps of trees, and 
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of a thickness superior to the body of a man; but whether they 
were of coral, or of wood now petrified, or whether they might 
not have been calcareous rocks, worn into that particuku form 
by the weather, I cannot determine. Their elevation above 
the present level of tlie sea could not have been less than 400 
feet.” 

Perron says, “ On breaking die branches where the incrus. 
tation is recent, we observe the woody texture contained in a 
solid case, und wi thout any remarkable alteration; but, in propor¬ 
tion a.s the calcareous envelope increases, the wood becomes 
disorganized, and changes insensibly into a dry and black 
powder.” From this state he supposes the centre gradually to 
increase in solidity till the whole mass becomes a mere sand¬ 
stone, and nothing but an arborescent form indicates die ancient 
state of vegetation. 

The incrastations near Simon's Town are of a similar nature 
to those found in New Holland, because, says Ur Abel, the 
deshriptions of authors ctnrespond with the appearances I have 
witnessed, and beeai^c 1 have compared a specimen brought 
from Bald Head in New Holland, by Jllr Brown, with those I 
obtained at the (!ape, and igm trace no essential diiferenre, 
either in the external characters or chemical composition. It 
follows from this statement, that Flinders and Vancouver have 
confounded vegetable incrustations with true corals; and hence 
the reasoning on their supposed submarine origin, and modern 
rising of die Bald Head, &c. above the level of the ocean is 
incorrect. • 

Geology of the North andeSouth, and East and West 
Ranges of Mountains. —The ranges of mountains which run 
northward from die (’.ape Peninsula to Orange or Uariep River, 
in the points where examined, exhibited granite and slate, with 
vast deposites of sandstone or quartz rosk with numerous table¬ 
shaped submits,—thus showing a similarity of composition 
in these mountains to those of the Cape Peninsula. 

The three great ranges of mountains that run from east to 
west, according to the reports 6f travellers, are of the same ge¬ 
neral nature, and aiiinendy chaActerized by the vast abundance 
of sandstone reposing in horizontal strata upon the granite and 
slate, (brming the middle, and very often the higher parts of 
the chains. 

Geology rf the Tahledand. —From the third range onwards 
to lat. 30° S,, the prevailing rock in the plains and hills is sand¬ 
stone. At Dwaal River, the fronder of the colony, there are 
rocks of augite-greenstone and basalt, probably in veins tra- 
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veiling the sandstone. Rocks of the same description, disposed 
in beautiful globular concretions (not boulders, as stated by 
BurchcU), occur near to Kaahes Kraal, 2J)® S. lat., frobably in 
veins traversing the horizontal sandstone of that district. TIk* 
Karreebergen, or Dry 31(mntains, beyond the limits of the co¬ 
lony, form a range from live to ten miles broad, and range through 
the country to an unkno^vn distance, from N. E. to 8. These 
mountains arc ^irincipally com)M)scd of simdstone, in horizontal 
strata, and every where exhibit beautiful tablc-sha}/.d summits. 
AccordingtoDurchell, The sandstone rock continues onward 
to lat. 30° S,, to near Modde or IMud-Gap, where true quartz 
strata and vesicular trap-rocks make their appearance. In lat. 
29® !.V 32" S., mountains, called the Asbestos Mountains, of 
clay-slate, disposed in horizontal strata, occur; there layers of 
nsVjfisfoff occur in the slate. Tins asbestos is blue and yellow, 
and the fibres sometimes nearly three indies in length." In the 
Kame mountain, according toJiurchel], r/rer/t opal 
also occur. A range of hUwk craggy mountains extends ifom 
the Kloof, in the Asbestos JVlountains; t]ic rocks are very pro¬ 
bably trap. Farther to the north, at Klaarwatcr, are vast beds 
of horizontally-stratified limestone, without organic remains. 

. Acemnt of the SiMlo tf the Africans _At Sensavan, or 

Blenk-Klip, nearly in 8. lat. 23®, there is a ridge of <iuartz rock 
impregnated with mieaceotis inm ore, which, in many places, is 
collected into nests of considerable magnitude. This ore of 
iron is known throughout Southern Airica by the name of Su 
hih. Hither all the surrounding nations repair 'fi^r a supply of 
that ornamental, and, in thc'r eyes, valuable substance. It 
forms in some degree an article of barter with more distant 
tribes, and even among themselves; so that the use of it extends 
over at least 5® of latitude. It is of a reddish colour, soft and 
greasy to the feel,—-its particles adhering to tlie skin, and stain¬ 
ing it of a deep red colour. The skin, says Bunnell, is not 
easily freed from these glossy particles, even by repeated wash¬ 
ing. The mode of preparing and using it is, simply grinding 
it with grease, and smearing iV gener^y over the body, but 
chiefiy on the head; and the Bair is often sd much clotted and 
loaded with an accumulation of it, that tlie clots look like lumps 
of the ore. 

trom the north of Sensavan to l^attakoo, the rocks are lime¬ 
stone without petrifactions, granite, and slate. In conclusion, 
it may be remarked that, as ikr as is known at present, the whole 
of the Tab^-land of Southern Africa, teethe north of the Orange 
OE Gariep River, is composed of horizontal limestone without 

7 
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petrlfecdons, day-ilMe, simdst^ ot quartz rock, granite, green- 
stJiie, aerpentine, and pot-stone. The most remarkable geolo- 

gieal feai%re of the country is the horizoiAkUty of the ktrata,_ 

thus intimating their undisturbed state. 

Geological Survey of the Karroo Ground recommended .—To 
geological travellers we recommend a particular examination of 
the Compact clay-ground called Karroo, wiiich, if a deposite irom 
ancient lakes, may prove to be a tertiary ihrmation. The sur- 
iace only 9£ the Karroo ground has been described; for, as far 
as onr information goes, no accounts have been published of its 
internal structure and arrangement It is by the study of the 
structure and arrangement of its layers, and the careful exarad- 
nation of the minerals, rocks, organic remains (if any) it con¬ 
tains, and its chemical composition, that we can acquire a dis. 
tinct conception of its true nature. 

mVERS. 

^he rivers of Africa, dS far as connected with those regions 
of this continent described in the present volume, have been al¬ 
ready particttlarly considered. As much, however, still remains 
to be known in regard to them, we may add, that the attention 
of travellers, in investigating their natural history, should, be¬ 
sides their geographical distribution, be directed towards the va¬ 
rious circumstances connected with their &11, velocity, quantity 
of water ^ity contain, their eddies, freshes, and bore, if any such 
occur; also the nature of their beds, inundations, oceultations, 
temperature at the surface, or at different depths; their cascades 
and rapids; their water, at) to colour, transparency, and chemi¬ 
cal composition ; and they should not omit descriptions of the 
river-scenery considered by itself, and also in reference to the 
surrounding country; and, lastly, the climate and effects of the 
climafe, and of the scenery of the rivefe, on man, ought also to 
form objem of inquiry. 

• 

SOUTH AFRICAN LAKES. 

In Southern Africa lakes* are bnt seldom met with, and 
among these uoide few are saH. The most considereble salt 
lake hitherto met with by travellers, is that near to Algoa Bay. 
It is resorted to by the inhabitants from very distant ports of 
the colony, for the purpose of procuring salt for their own con¬ 
sumption or for sale. It is situated in a pUn considciably ele¬ 
vated above the level of the sea, is of an oval fonft, and kbout 
three miles in circumftAence. It is named Zoutpan or kdltpan, 
an appriptiate name, as the sun and wind do heie what- is ef- 

• 2 n 
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fected in nlt-works by aitificial heat When Mr Barrow ex¬ 
amined it, the greatest of its bottom was covered with 8ne 
continued body of salt, like a sheet of ice, the crystal^of which 
were so united that they farmed a solid, mass as hard as rock. 
The dry south-easterly n inds of summer, agitating the water of 
the lake, produce on the margin a fine, light powdery salt like 
flakes of snow. This is equsdly beautiAil as the refined salt of 
England. Another salt t^e, according to liichtenstran, occurs 
on the western coast of tlie colony near to Elephant River, from 
which the inhabitants of the district supply themselves with this 
necessary of life. A salt lake of considerable extent is said to 
occur in about 8. lat 30°, in the upper part of the river-district 
of the Orange River. The most northern of which I have been 
able to gain any intelligence, says Burchell, is one about the 
27° S. lat,, eastward of Lattakoo. The Karroo clay, as already 
mentioned, is probably a deposite from lake water, at a time 
when the tracts where it occurs were covered with water. 

Particulars to be attended to in itovcstigating the Natidral 

History of Lakes _Travellers, in examining and describing 

lakes, ought to ascertain their relations to rivers and springs, 
their ma^itude, depth, temperature at the surface and at va¬ 
rious depths, their colours, occultations, and agitations. The 
water of the lake ought to he submitted to chemical analysis, in 
order to ascertain whether it is fresh water, salt water, alkaline 
water, calcareous water, &c. Tlieir mode of formation ought 
also to be considered, and the peculiar characters of lake- 
scenery and climate should be attended to. 

t' 
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The springs of Southern A&ica may be divided into com¬ 
mon, hot, and mineral. 

Common Springs. —^Although much rain falls in the Cape 
district, it affords but comparatively few springs. l%is paucity 
of springs may be explained, as Mr Barrow iremarks, by at¬ 
tending to the nature of the rocks, and their mode of arrange¬ 
ment. Where two of the formations of the district occur toge¬ 
ther, as sandstone and granite fbr example, end the sandstone 
lies upon the granite, whose upper surface is above the level of 
thejieighbouring country, springs will occur abundantly around 
the line of junction of the two formations. In this case the wa. 
ter percolates through the sandstone, which is a porous rock; 
but its farther progress downwards is arrested by the granite, 
which is a dense and compact rock, tmd therefore, when it 
readies the surface of the granite, it accumulates there, and either 
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rertiiiins starionary, or flows along its surface, until it finds an 
opening gt the surface, where it issues finth in the^form of 
springs. On the contrary, if the sandstone deposits rests upon 
granite, whose upper surface is below the level of the surround¬ 
ing country, the iwrcolating water, on reaching the granite, will 
accujnulatc there, and flow off by rents into the lower and distant 
parts of the country, but few springs will be observed issuing from 
the 8andst(^e, 

Hot Spnnys .—The only hot springs particularly described by 
travellers are those of Brand Valley and Kwarteberg. 

Brand Valley .—The hot spring here is larger than that at 
Zwarteberg. It forms a shallow pond of about fifty feet across, 
of the most transparent water, in the middle of which several 
strong springs bubble up Uirough a bottom of louse white sand, 
.and afterwards, flowing in a very copious stream, become a ri¬ 
vulet, which, for at least a mile and a half, continues so hot, 
thi^ its course along the valley may, at any time of tlie day, but 
more particularly early in the morning, be traced by the steam 
which perpetually attses from it. The pond is sheltered by a 
small clump of white poplars, which thrive perfectly well, al¬ 
though growing at the very*edge of the water, and bedewed 
with the hot steam, which ascends to their highest branches. 
No plant, it seems, can grow in the water itself; but the mar¬ 
gins of the bank are thickly covered with sedge, particularly 
cyperus fascicularis. Royena glabra, a species of Rhus, and a 
variety of plants, stand within the influence of its heat. The 
thermometer, when plunged into the pond, rose only to 144° 
Kahrcnhcit, but to die hand,it felt nearly scalding hot; so that 
the immersion could scarcely be endured for a few seconds. 
The water is pure and tasteless, and is used for all domestic 
purposi^ Nothing resembling a depo^iUon is any where ob¬ 
servable ; n^r are its banks or channel at all discoloured. The 
hill, from the foH of which it issues, has no remarkable appear¬ 
ance ; at least, there is none of that black, ponderous iron ore, 
or earth, noticed at the Zwartsberg baths. At the distance of 
about 300 ya^s tfdm the 8our«e, two bath-houses have been 
built over ^e stream, the heat of which, even here, is almost 
greater than can be borne by a person not gradually inured to 
it. Between the spring and the bath, where the stream has tun 
a sufficient distance in the open air to allow it dme to become 
a few degrees cooler, the bottom of the rivulet is cohered with a 
beautiful sea-green con&rva, waving gracefully beneath the wa¬ 
ter, like long tresses of hair. Specimens of rocks &om this 
district, sent me by Dr Smith, ^ow that the watejs of this 
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spring issue from quartz rock, containing grains of white/el- 
spar in the state of porcelain earth. 

IVann Jiatli at Zirartrhrn /.—This is a short UKumtiiinous 
ridge, running east and west, and of sccondar)' licight. Fron» 
the lower jwirt of its soiilliem front projects a small Hat hill, 
out of the upper part of whicli issue, in several places, hof 
.spriftf/Si the waters of which raise the themH»mctcr to IIH ' of 
Fahrenheit. 'J’he water dc])ositcs, in the channels ^ong which 
it runs, an orange-coloured ochre of iron ; hut, after a course of 
or yards, ceases to discolour the ground, it contains 
in>ti and sulphur, and hence has a slightly chalybeate taste. 
M’itliin three yards of these hot springs there rises another, the 
water of which is pure and tasteless, hut is not wanner than 
that of the common springs of the country. Probably the 
springs here, as at Brand \’alley, issue from (piartz rock. In 
the vicinity of the springs, as X (»l>servc by in.spection of speci¬ 
mens from I)t Smith, !»og-iron ore o^airs. . 

M^ann springs also occur in the valley of the Western Ele¬ 
phant River; others near tltc Eastern Ele)*hant River, in Kam- 
nasi Land; and a tliird behind Kokman's (Kogman's) Kloof; 
but all arc of lover temperature‘than those of the Zwurteberg 
and Brand \'alley. There is also a warm s]»riiig on the north¬ 
ern side of the (Jar'ciJ, in (irejil Xamaqualand. 

iSprings of vtinet'ot v'ufvrs^ of the common temperature, have 
been noticed in various places; one near (iraaf-iic 3 'net, and 
another not far from I’itenhagc, and one also in the Tarka; hut 
their chemical comj^osition has not been accurately ascertained. 

UemarkKun. tfir Jinporfaticr n/u KnuiHprtpr nf the NaluTal 
Uixtory muJ Chemical Composi/hu of Sprhif/x, —The springs 
of the African continent have hitherto been almost entirely ne¬ 
glected by travellers art^ naturalists, cither through indifference 
or ignorance. Now, how'cvcr, that scientific men,have settled 
in different parts of what quarter of the gloty:, particularly in 
Southern Africa, accurate details may be expected in regard to 
their various kinds, whether temporary, perennial, intermittent, 
{leriodical, spouting, sublacus^rine, subHu>j^n, or submarine; 
their magnitude and colour; the temperature of conamon springs 
at difllerent elevations above the level of the sea, and during 
di^erent seasons of the year; and the range of temperature of 
warm and hot springs. liut in order to complete the history 
sprigs of the country, wc must, besides, describe not 
only the rock or rocks, from which the^ flow, but also ascertain 
the various relations of these rocks to those of the neighbouring 
mineral formations. Chemical investigations will afford the 
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noressarv details as to the ditlerent nuncral matters that enter 
inio their composition. The remarkable animal {tiihstanre met 
with in s'llmc Kurojican s])rinip«, and pndiahly of mor^frequent 
occurrence than is believed, and wliicli may be derived from tlie 
strata ctmt^iinin^ animal fossil remains, tlirou^h ahicb the 
sj)rinf' waters percolate, oiiglit to be looked for, because its pre¬ 
sence will atlbrd to the chemist an opiwrtunity of examining a 
substance ol‘ a very curious nature; to the ^'coloifist, data tor 
intcrestin^peculation ; and to the physician the means of judp;- 
iufi of the mode of action of those waters containing it, in scro¬ 
fula and (»ther diseases in which its use is said to be so bencri- 
cial. It may lia])p.ii here, as iu other countries, that the sprin^^s 
ilqiositc around tlicir smirccs, and at greater or less distances 
fr«»m them, much oftlK* dissolved and susjiended foreign matter 
iliC'V containetl, ami thus give rise t(» mineral formations, the 
• xtemal .aspect and uunle t»f jurangement of which will illus¬ 
trate geological pheiKjmciia observed among the older rock-tor- 
mVttions of whicii the cnl^t of the eanh is composed. Lastly, 
when it is knowji il^jit hot s])rings are intimately eonneeted with 
suliterrancan igneous agency,—tliai p(»wer which formerly acted 
so cxtensivtly in forming aiwl modifying the rocks of which the 
crust of the earth is composed, and which even now continues, 
although on a less extensive scale, to occasion considerable 
ciiangcs on the surfatx' of the earili,—their natural and chemi¬ 
cal history becomes very interesting fropi the light they shed 
over many important geological jihcnomcna. 

CwcaUujij aJ^Vaffrariay Nataly ^Vc.—The geology of the coun¬ 
tries «)f (luliraria and Natal in entirely unknown. In Sofala 
there are said to be mines of silver; and gold is collected from 
the sands and gravels of some districts. The kingdom of Mo- 
nomotapa, as it is called, at the distance inland of about forty 
ilays'* journey from Sofala, afibrds {^old, topazes, and rubies. 
Tlie gcol\i;y of the country from Delagua Bay, in lat. 20"' S., 
to Cape Delgiado, in lat. 10'" S., is unknown : a small quantity 
of gold-dust is collected in it. From Cape Delgado to the 
equator, the country, which is under the dominion of the Imam 
of Alascat, i.; tAiknown in a^gcological point of view. The 
country from tiie equator to the Straits of Bab cl Alandcb has 
never been visited by any geologist. 

COKCI.USiON. 

From the preceding details it results, 

1. That, of all thi'^uarters of the globe, Africa has the most 
truly tropical climate. 
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2. That, notwithstanding its neariy insular form, its ex^nt 

of coast is much less in proportion to its area than in the omer 
quarters of the globe. *■ 

3. That the peculiar condition of the human species, the 
distribution and even the aspect of the lower animals and plants, 
and many of the characters of tlie African climate, are connect, 
ed with its comparatively limited extent of seiu;oast, its exten- 
sive deserts, and arid soil. 

4. That &om the maritime situation of Sierra Lebne and its 
colonization by Britain, and the connexion of the southern 
parts of the Great Table-land widi the British settlements on 
the Southern coasts of A&ica, we may conjecture that the civili¬ 
sation of the negroes (if that interesting race be not destined to 
extirpation, as has been the fate of the aborigines of the New 
'M''orld) will be effected from these two quarters, through the 
energy, enterprise, and perseverance of missionaries, well in¬ 
structed in the various useful arts of life, and in the simple and 
pure principles of Christianity. 

5. That its springs, lakes, rivers, bays, and arms of the 
sea, are fewer in number, and present more uniformity of aspect 
than is generally the case in other .parts of the world. 

8. That it is eminently characterized by its vast central and 
sandy deserts, its great southern table-land, and die vast ex. 
panses of Karroo ground. 

7. That, of all the rock-formations, those of limestone and 
sandstone are the most frequent and most widely distributed; 
that natron, a rare deposite in other countries, is oomparatively 
abundant in Africa; that salt is very widely distributed, though 
in some districts it is wholly deficient; but coal is wanting. 
And the precious stones, so fequent in other tropical regions, 
are here of rare occurrence. 

8. That the metals, idthough met with in difFerenj( quarters, 
are nowhere abundant; and that, of all the different metals, 
gold is the most generally distributed. 

9. Lastly, T^t Africa is less frequently agitated by earth- 
quakes than the other continents.' 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Natural History of Ute Quadrupeds of Afrtm,^ 

Introductory' ObncrvatiunK—Oiran};-outaii{r—Monkevs—Baboons_ 

Lemurs—Gala^w—Hats—Slirow Mice—Capo Mole—Tenrec_ 

Katel—Otter—Jackals and Wild D<^s—Civets.—Lion-.Panther 
and l.eopard—Lvnxes—Si{uirrebt —Marmots—Sand Mole—(»er- 
boa—Hats and Mice—Dormice—IMrcupines—Hares and Rah- 
bits—.Ca|)e Aiit.4»atcr—Munis—Klepliant—Rhinoceros — Elhio- 

J nan Hojr—Hip|M>j«»lamus—Zebra—Qua^a—Camel — Drome- 
^ lary—Red Deer—(Ttraffo—AntJdopes of various Kinds—>Gnu~ 
'Caiw Buffalo—E^ryptidh Goat and Sheep. 

A KNOwi.t:DOK of the geographical distribution of animalSj and 
of the laws which regulate ^bat distribution, has excited a con¬ 
siderable degree of attention since t!ie time of Buffbn, whose 
writings may fairly be regarded as the tirst to create an interest 
in favour of this branch of natural history. The slight observ. 


* I think it pniper to apprize the reader that in tlie three follow¬ 
ing cliaptersyievoted to tne Zooh^ of Africa, several wcU-known 
and intonating species, such as the Egyptian Jchnnimon, the 
Fenner oi' hmcBf ihe Saerrd 9/my See. are intentionally omitted, 
as being charaurtcristic of certain portions of tlie African continent, 
the general hmtory of which does not ffill witliin the scope of the 
present volume. 

In* revising the following- sheets foy riie second edition of this 
work, an^ai^r consulting, more particularly, the recent travels of 
Ac M^rs Lfjjider to explore the course of the Niger, I hive not 
found it necessary to alter any of the tm^ts or inferences formerly 
stated in this volume. Messrs Landers* publication, tliough one of 
the highest interest and importance both in its^neral results and 
its detailed desc^^litions, is of Igss value in relauon to natural hii 
tory than to many other branches of hu^an inquiry, from ^e au- 
thora w^t of systematic knowledm, and the consequent absence 
ot precision, and of such definite details as m^ht ovmituall}^ even 
in the absence of specimens, have enabled the European natwralists 
to anive at some positive results. However, these Wve and intel¬ 
ligent men effect^ so murii under circumstances of such difficulty 
and danger, that we may well wonder ratlier atiwhat tliey have 
actually achieve thaiT at what they have l^t to be still accomplish- 
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ance of the physical characters and other local peculiarities of 
countries, which prevailed i>rior to that period, rendered the 
precise induction of general views a matter of extreme ^.ifficulty; 
and, as navigators and naval adventurers of every class were 
inditferent to the ac^curacy of science, and ignorant of the valu¬ 
able results which might spring from a more correct record of 
the localities of 8|»eeic8, our knowletlge <»f tliese hicalities did 
not increase in the same proportion as tlte s])eeies themselves. 
Even at the present day our cMlections are frctjuently rendered 
of little avail for the purjwses of zoological geography, by the 
products of one country being intermingled with those of an¬ 
other : thus, the splendidly-feathered tribes of Uio Janeiro are 
frequently combined with the scarcely less brilliant birds of New 
lioUand and ^'^an Diemen's iiand; while the student of Indian 
entomology labours under a similar chance of cmn, in rinding 
the Astatic insects arranged by the mercl'.ant along with an 
additional supply from the (-ape of ttood llojte. I'hesc and 
other sources of confusion have long retarded our knowledge of 
the geography of animals. ^ 

The habits and dispositions of animals result from their 
structure, and that structure is in^irkbly adapted to the local 
circumstances under which they are naturally placed. It must 
not, however, he supjtoscd that the geograpliical distribittion of‘ 
8j)ccies can ever form a proper basis for their Z4H>logieal elassifi- 
cation. Many natural families and genera are so extensively 
distributed as to he almost equally clmracteristic of every quar¬ 
ter of the globe. The w'olf and tlie rein-deer are common both 
to Europe and America; and tl»e lion occurs in the forests of 
Asia as well as among tlie African deserts. These, however, 
are exceptions to the general rule; for it will be found, on exa¬ 
mination, that every grei^ continent, or extensive tract of coun¬ 
try, though possessed of'-features which, to a certain degree, 
assimilate it to those of other regions, is yet distinguished by 
many characters entirely peculiar to itself, and wnicli constitute 
its zoological aspect. Thus the kangaroo and the omithoryn- 
chus are characteristic o^ because peculiar t.o New Holland; 
the lamas and vicunhas are only iound in South America; the 
ostrich and the camelopard are proper to Africa; the \emwn to 
Madagascar; the pongo, or gigantic orang-outang, to the great 
Asiatic islands ; and the common toad to the western countries 
of Europe. 8o al^, in the order of quadrumanous, or four- 
handed animus, such as apes and monkeys, the division called 
' Platprrhini, i&stinguished by the breadth'iOf the partition which 
separates the nostrils, oO^Kis only in South America; while 
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another great division, named Cuiarrhiniy of which the nostrils 
:iro ^wtigiiouH, is found only in the < )ld World, A naturalist 
would thi'ft'tore Hml no difHculty in detcnniiiing, merely from 
a glance at the muzy.le, whether a species of this order was na¬ 
tive to the ancient continent or the new. 

MUierever the observant traveller turns his steps, lu* iinds in 
ever/country animals peculiar to itself; and many of these, 
occupying the most remote and insulated spots, are the most 
inade({uate]^ su]>plied with the mems of hH'oimttion. Tlic mode 
of their orlgiiud dis|K*rsidn, wliether from a single position, or 
from multiplied centres of creation, lias theretbre heen a theme 
w'hich has not unfrequeiitly exercised the ingenuity of naturalists. 
Tile sulijeel, however, seems to he one which scarcely falls with, 
in the seo]>e of human iiitelligeiiee; although a most ample 
source of interesting and Icgiliuiate speculation may he made to 
dow from an accurate and extended record of facts illustrative 
ill' tiieir pres(‘ut distribution, the amount of genera and species, 
(heVelation which that uimiunt bears to the aninud jiroduetions 
of otlur countries, and similar numerie.d details. 

In the jirescnt chapter, we propose to exhibit a brief sketch 
of tlie natural history of the ^eatcr portion of tlic African con. 
tiiient; and, although our limits w*111 not [lemiit us to draw an 
extended parallel between tlic zoology of that country and the 
animal products of the other tpiarters of the globe, w'e shall yet 
liavc (KX’asion, at an after )>eri<Hl of our scries, to survey the 
characteristic features of all the other great divisions of the 
earth,i« so doing, may afrord the means of an accurate 
comparison between these and 4lie subjects of our present in- 
quiry. In tlic mean time, however, we shall not abstain from 
mi occasional rctbrence to the analogous sjiecies of other coun¬ 
tries, whenever we shall he thereby enabled to throw any addi¬ 
tional hg)it upon the history of the African tribes. 

Afost nearly filled to the human race of all die species of 
the brute creation, the black or African orang-outang (Simia 
troglodytes of liinn^nis) may Ub allowed to assume the foremost 
place in our enumsration. It is % native of no other country than 
Africa aldiough we are as yet unacquainted with the extent of 
territory which it occupies in that continent. Angola, the banks 
of the river Congo, and all the districts which border the CSulf 
of Guinea, are the localities in which it has as yet most fre.' 
quently occurred. Its history, like that of its Asit^c congener, 
the red orang-outang (Itimia saiyrtisy Linn.), is still inv<dved 
in considerable obscurity. Its habit% In the adult state, are 




extremely retired and wary; and the young alone hare fallen 
into the hands of Europeans in modem times. Great exaggera¬ 
tion prevails in the narratives of all the earlier travellers regard¬ 
ing Ae sagacity of this singular animal. Its external figure 
and general conformat^ no doubt greatly resemble those of the 
human race,* and hence its actions have tqus much of the sem¬ 
blance of human wisdom. But-a remarkable circumstance in 
the mental constitution of thiSktribe of anihjials disproves their 
&ncied alliance to mankind: the young are gentle, obedient, 
and extremely docile,—but as they increase in years their dis- 
pofitiona undergo a striking change, and their truly brutal na- 

* The accompanying plate represents a group of African ani¬ 
mal^—In fiynt, in the centre, the Rhinoceros;—^to the right, the 
Hippopotamus and Orang-outang: in the centre background, the 
(Mraffe;—^to the left, Antelopes and Zebra. 
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tore ii evinced by an unusual degree of untractable ferocity. In 
th^wild state they are inferior both to the dog and the elephant 
in sagaci’^, although their analogous structure nevea fails to 
impress the beholder with a belief that they resemble man in 
mental character as well as in corporeal form. Two species of 
African orang-outang seem to have been described by the ear- 
lier'writers. These were probably the young and old of the 
same species seen apart at diiferent times, for later researches 
do not lead to the belief of there being more than one. 

“ The greatest of th8sc two monsters,” says Battell, “ is 
called pango in their language ; and the less is called engteo. 
This pongo is exactly proportioned like a man; but he is more 
like a giant in stature ; for he is very tall, and hath a man's 
face, hollow-eyed, with long hair upon his brows. His face 
and cars are without hair, and his hands also. His body is 
full of hair,*but not very thick, and it is of a dunnish colour, 
lie dificreth not from a man but in his legs, for they have no 
calf. He goeth always i^mn his legs, and carrieth his hands 
clasped on the nape^of his neck when he goeth upon the ground. 
They sleep in the trees, and build shelters from the rain. They 
feed upon fruit that tl|e]pfin^ in the woods, and upon nuts; for 
they eat no kind of fleidi.- They cannot speak, and appear to 
have no more understanding tlian a beast. The people of the 
country, when they travel in the woods, make fires where they 
sleep in the night; and in the morning, when they are gone, 
the pongos will come and sit about the tire till it goeth out z 
for they have no understanding to lay the wood together, or 
any means to light it. They go many together, and often kill 
the negroes that travel in the woods. Many times they fall 
upon the elephants which come to feed where they be, and so 
beat them with their clubbed fists, and with pieces of wood, 
that they will run roaring away from them. Those pongos are 
seldom orftiever taken olive, because they are so strong that ten 
men cannot hold one of them; but yet they take many of their 
young ones with poisoned arrows. The young pongo hangeth 
on his mother’s beUy, with Bis hands fast clasped about her; 
so that, when ths country ped))le kill any of the females, they 
take the one which hangeth fast upon its mother, and, being 
thus domesticated and trained up from their infant state, become 
extremely familiar and tame, and are found useful in many em. 
ployments about the house.” 

Purchas infbmis us, on the authority of a per^nal conversa. - 
tion with Battell, that a pongo on one occasion carried off a 
young negro, who lived fin an entire season in the society of 
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these animals; that, on his return, the ne^o stated they had 
never injured him, but, on the contrary, were j^reatly delighW 
with hisr company; and that the fenialcs es]>eciallyf diowed a 
f^at predilection for hint, and not only broujrht him abundance 
of nuts and wild iruits, hut carefully and courageously defended 
him from the attacks of serpents and beasts of ]>rey. 

M'itli the exception of such infonnation as has been drawn 
from the o!)ser\’ance of one or two yomi#f individuals sent alive 
to Kunipc, our knowledge of this species has noti^increased. 
Wii iiave become aware of the iiiaccufacy and exa^/^eration of 
previous statements, hut have not ourselves Miccceded in filling 
up the picture. It is indeed singular that wlieii the history of 
animals inhabiting New Holland, or the most distant islands of 
the Indian Ocean, arc annually receiving so much new and 
correct illustration, the most remarkable species of the brute 
creation, inliabiting a comimratively neiglihouring country, 
should have remained for about years under tlie shade of 
an almost fabulous name, and thuUthe wild man of the 
woods,” should express all we yet really ^now of the ^Ifrican 
orang-outang in the adult state. 

Africa ])roduces many other syectes of the monkey trifie. 
The promontory must familiar to the Mediu;rranean voyager, 
called Ai>c8 ’ 31ountain, not far from the opjiusing point of (Gi¬ 
braltar, is so called from the occurrence of these aiiiinals; and 
tlie rock of the last-named fortress is itself tlie only stronghold 
which they possess in Muro])e. Tliey do not, however, occur 
in desert countries, commonly so called ; tliat is, tiic o]>cn sandy 
plains of Africa are altogether unfitted for the dwellings of these 
pigmy people. i\pt‘s of all kiniis are a sylvan race. Their 
structure being sucli as to render them unfit for the exercise of 
rapid movements, eitiier on all-fours or in an upriglit position, 
the inclined and densely-intcmiiiigled branches of trees are 
their favourite places of resort. Their feet in clim{;?ing being 
equally useful with their hands, great additional power and ac¬ 
tivity are thus derived. Among the shady^and otherwise un- 
peopled arbours which skirt the'Tsanks of tlie yet mysterious 
rivers of Africa, they dwell ib Single pairs oc: in congregated 
troops, according to the instincts of each )>articular kind; and 
seated on Uie tops of ancient trees, inr swinging from pendant 
boughs, they play their fantastic tricks, secure alike from the 


wily seipent during the day, and the panther which prowls by 

of the ancients ia a smalltKthiopian species, re- 
' tsvming the Barbary ape, but smallei in size, not much ex- 
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cec^Jm^the dimensimiR of a cat. Its tribes were formerly al- 
at c'Ttain seasons t(» waj;c a bloody war with cranes. 

'J'hc c^ithrix., or j;re'on monkey {S'unia .SVi4<p«), if not un- 
tVequcntly cxhi'.ntcd in menageries, w'hcrc, however, its beauti* 
fill colour usually fades into a dingy olive. It occurs in various 
5 >arts of Afrii a, both along the western and eastern shores. 
The nuiue of callithrix, which signifies lieautiful hair, was em¬ 
ploy-.d by Homer to denote the more ornamental colouring of 
tile coat o^various anin|^iK. It was ai»plied by Greek authors, 
some centuries jiosfcrinr to the time of Homer, to certain mon¬ 
keys, and is now used specifically to distinguish the species in 
question. 31. Adanson infonns us that the woods of Podor, 
along the river Niger, are tilled with green monkeys. He could 
discover them only by the branches which they cast down from 
the lops of the trees ; for they were otherwise so silent, as well 
as nimble, that he could scarcely obtain a glimpse of them in 
tljeir natural jiositions. After he had shot two or three the rest 
fiecaine alarmed, and enflcavouretl to shelter themselves behind 
the trunks and larger hranches. Some descended to the ground ; 
fuit the greater number of those that remaincil unwounded, 
s]>rung with gr<*at activity fironi the top of one tree to another. 

During this oiienilion," says ihc traveller, “ I continued to 
slioot, and in the space o<’ twenty fatiunns 1 killed tWTnty-thrce 
in less than an hour, and not one of them uttered the smallest 
cry, though they frequently assembled in troops, grinded their 
teeth, and assumed a threatening aspect, as if they meant to at¬ 
tack me.” ® 

The w'hitc-iioscd monkey (f’ercopithreus pciavriata of Des- 
marest) inhabits the coast of Guinea. 3^11611 taken young it is 
easily tamed, and is then exceedingly lively and diverting. The 
adult. animals in the wild state arc cunning and fierce, and 
avo'uT the vicinity of mankind. * 

1’hc amount of species in this order of animals is so great 
that, even confined as we arc to tltose of a single continent, a 
volume would scarcely sutliiH? for the most superficial sketch of 
their history, wer ? we to inS^dc the whole of the African spe¬ 
cies. We umsf therefore be very brief in what remains to be 
told of one ort'.vt; additional kinds. Next to themagot or Bar¬ 
bary ape, one of the best known in Kurope, is the mona^r va- 
ried monkey. It is a native of the northern parts of Africa, and 
appeam to have been knowm to the Greeks under the name of 
kebtts. This species is of an affectionate nature in conHAement, 
and is more than usifUUy susceptible of education. Some con. 
aider him synonymoui with tlie Abyssinian ape described by 
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Ludolphe, which that author saw in great troops turning <fiet 
stones, with entomological zeal, in search of worms a^ insects. 

It wa4 probably a species allied to that last mentioned in its 
habits, of which an amusing though tragical account is given 
by lie Vaillant. In one of Ills excursions he killed a female 
monkey which carried a young one on her back. The young 
one continued to cling to her dead parent till they reached their 
evening quarters, and the assistance of a negro was even then 
required to disengage it. No sooner, however, did it feel itself 
alone than it darted towards a wooden block, on which hung 
the peruke of Le Vaillant’s iather. To this it ciung most per¬ 
tinaciously by its fore paws; and such was the strength of this 
deceptive instinct, that it remained in the same position ibr 
^out three weeks, all this time evidently mistaking the wig 
for its mother. It was fed &om time to time with goats’ milk, 
and at length emancipated itself voluntarily, by quitting the 
ibstering care of the peruke. The confidence which it ere long 
assumed, and the amusing familiarity of its manners, soon ren¬ 
dered it the favourite of the &mily. Tbs' unsuspecting natu¬ 
ralist had however introduced a wolf In sheep’s clothing into 
his dwelling; for one morning, on entering his chamber, the 
door of which he had imprudently left open, he beheld his young 
favourite making a hearty breakiast on a very noble collection 
of insects. In the first transports of his anger he resolved to 
strangle the monkey in his arms; but his rage immediately 
gave place to pity, when he perceived that the crime of its vo¬ 
racity had carried the punishment along with it. in eating the 
beetles, it had swallowed several of the pins on which they 
were transfixed. Its agony consequently became great, and all 
his efforts were unable to preserve its lifb. 

Baboons are fully more characteristic of Africa, as a generic 
group, than any other of the quadrumanous order. .]Wit!i the 
exception of the dog-faced baboon (^Cgnmephalifx ftamadryas), 
a native of the environs of Mocha, and other eastern shores of 
the Bed Sea, we are not acquainted with any species of the ge¬ 
nus which is not of A&ican origyi. They a-e, without doubt, 
notwithstanding their approximation in some respects to the hu¬ 
man form, the most disgusting of the brute creation. Perhaps 
it is this very resemblance which excites our di^ke. In spite 
of their occasionally brilliant colouring, and the lengdi and 
beauty of their fiir, there is an expression of moral deformity in 
their aspect wl ich is exceedingly revolting, and they seem pos- 
ya e ss bd of all the most odious and degrading propensities of the 
most Qod-ibrsaken of the human race. No other species exhi- 

• ' 2 
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ait SO Strong a concentration of the animal propensities. They 
are tiie most sensual of the brute creation. 

The strength of some baboons is enormous. By moscular 
energy alone, and without the assistance of their huge tusks, 
they will tear the strongest dog to pieces in a few minutes. 
During one of Mr Burchell's hunting-parties, two of his dogs 
were seised by baboons {Cercopithecus itrsinus) ; one of them 
was killed on the spot by having his jugular artery bit through, 
and the oth*’ was severely disabled, and a part of his ribs laj^ 
bare. Fortunately, with their fierceness, their propensities 
are not carnivorous, otherwise the most dreaded of the feline 
race would prove less formidable foes. In a state of nature they 
feed princip^y on roots and fruits, although the eggs and young 
of birds probably also form a part of their sustenance. 


As in the present summary wie are guided rather by zoologi¬ 
cal than geographical principles, with a view chiefly to avoid the 
repeated mention of the saaic animal, a necessity from which we 
could scarcely escape,were we to trace successively the natural 
history of each African district, instead of that of the species at 
genera themselves in systemajjc progression,—we shall proceed 
to the next group in our scientific arrangements, that of the 
liEMlTHS. 

This singular tribe of animals inhabits the great island of 
Madagascar, and the not distant island of Anjouan, one of the 
group of the Comoro Archipelago,—countries usually regarded 
as belonging ta the Afincan division of our globe. In common 
with apes and monkeys, they ar^quadrumanous animals,—that 
is, possessed of the power of prehension both with their fore and 
hind feet. They differ, however, <unong other characters, in 
having a rather long and pointed nail, instead of a flattened on^ 
on the'first finger of the hind foot. 1 

The rinf^taiied lemur (£. catta, Linn.) is the most beauti¬ 
ful of the genus.* Its motions are characterized by a great de¬ 
gree of elegant lightness; its manners are mild, and its nature 
very harmless. It^size is eqffel to that of a large cat, and its 
wool is extremdywoft and fin^ The tail is about twice the 
length of the whole body, and is marked by numerous rings of 
alternate white and black. In the wild state it is gregarioui^ 
travelling in small troops of thirty or forty. When t^en yoimg, 
it is easily tamed. It delights in sunshine; and in a state of do¬ 
mestication prefers the fireside to most other place^ Its gene¬ 
ral attitude resembles that of a squirrel; and it feeds on firuits. 
In captivity it becomes more omnivorous, and shows no distaste 
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to animal food. The voice of the luiibd lemui is remarkable for 
its extraordinary strength, which strikes with fear and astonish¬ 
ment those who hear it for the first time. It may bt likened to 
that of the lieelsebuh or howling monkey, which fills the woods 
of (ruiana with its dreadful cries. The jpower of voice in both 
ua.ses no doubt proceeds from a peculiar structure of the larynx. 

Allied to the lemurs, and till lately genetically classed' witli 
these animals, is the ituiri, which,^‘according to Sonnerat, the 
natives of Madagascar domesticate and train up at. we do the 
dog to the sports of the field. It is a large animal, measuring 
about three feet and a half in length ; its prevailing colour is 
blackish, with the visage and lower part of the abdomen gray, 
and the rump white. It is distinguished by having no tail. Its 
voice resembles the crying of an infant, and its manners, like 
those of its congeners, are mild and docile. 

The la.st of tlie (|uadrumanous tribe iieculiar to Africa, which 
we shall take occasion to mention, are tlie galagos. The Sene¬ 
gal galago is about the size of a common rat. They dwell on 
trees like monkeys and squirrels, arc mild jn their manners, and 
feed on insects, which they catch in their fore paws, and devour 
with great avidity. The great gqlagn inhabits the eastern coast 
of Africa, and a species occurs in the island of Madagascar. 

Wenow approach themorecamivoroustribes; and,passingovcr 
the genus flaleopithecus, the distribution of which is confined to 
Asia and its islands, we enter upon the Vespertil'wnes, or great 
family of the bats, now divided into many genera. Of tliese 
the greater proportion belong to South Ameticat and the East 
Indies; so that our notice of tlie African species may be short, 
without being really much curtailed. Several species occur 
along the western shores; but the most remarkable is the great 
bat of Madagascar, described by Edwards, and regarded by 
some as synonymous witli the vampyre. A vampyre is in many 
respects an imaginary monster, whose chief aniuseriient consists 
in sucking the blood of sleeping persons. Tne name is con¬ 
nected with a superstition aWrd in itself, though sufficiently 
fearful to such as believed in it, Svhich preti^iled in Poland and 
Hungary about the year According to this wild belief, 

certain individuals were supposed to rise from the grave and 
sug]k their friends and relations to death. Lord Byron has al- 
lud^ iO'Cbe phantasy in the following well-known lines:— 

j “ Blit first, on earth as vampvre sent, 

Why corse shall from its tomq be rent: 

Then ghastly liaunt thy native place. 

And suck the blood of all tliy race; 
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There froia thy daughter, sister, wife, 

At midnight drain the stream of life; 

Vet loathe the banquet which perforce 
Must feed thy livid living coi^: 

Thy victims ere they yet e^^pire 
Shall know the demon for their sire. 

As, cursing thee, thou cursing them, 

Thy flowers arc withered on the stem. 

But one that lor thy crime must fall, 

8'he youngest, most Unloved of all. 

Shall bless tlie9 with a father's name— 

That word shall wrap thy heart in flame ! 

Yet must thou end tny task, and mark 
Her cheek's last tinge, her eye's last sjKirk, 

And the lost glassy glance must view 
Which freezes o’er its lifeless blue; 

Then with uiiltattow''d liaitd shall tear 
The tresses of her yellow hair. 

Of which in life a hs’k when shorn 
Aflcction's fondest pledge was worn ; 

But now is iKiriie uway\v thee, 

Memorial of thine agony ! 

Wet with^liino own liest hhK>d shall drip 
Thy gnashing tisitli and hagganl lip; 

Then stalking io thy sullen iprave, 

Go_and with Goiils and Amts mve, 

Till these in horn»r shrink away 
From Kpectre more accursed than thc^'!" 

Some vague {^legations of a somewhat similar nature (ex. 
cepting the resurrectionary faculty) having been adduced against 
certain of the &t tribe, Linmeus named one of them VesperHlio 
■j*ampt/rns. The general colouf of tiie body is deep reddish 
brown, brighter on the neck and shoulders. The teeth are large 
and sharp; the wings black, and measuring several feet in ex. 
tent, and the tail is wanting. This apparently formidable ani. 
mal was sunposed to perform its deadly operations by inserting 
its sharp-pmnte^ tongue into the vein of i sleeping person, and 
in so delicate and peculiar a manner as to occasion no pain. 
The sleep of ^e victim was n<^ even disturbed, and the bat, by 
the fenning motion of its wing^ produced a delicious coolness 
around, which rendered repose the deeper, till the sufferer awoke 
in eternity. 

Whatever may be the case as regards the propensities of scAne 
of the South American species, of whose bli^-sucking dispesi. 
lion Humboldt does not seem to doubt, it appears to be the^ppi. 
nion of naturalists that (he vampyre-l^ of liinnstK is a fimgi. 
vorous- animal, of perfectly innocuous habits. According to 
Bdwards, it is a native of Madagascar. 
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Among the smaller insectivorous quadrupeds, several ki^ds 
of shreKinice (i$orex) inhabit different quarters of Africa. The 
Cape shrew (S. CapenHs) dwells in caverns, and occurs at the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

The ohrysoehlare, or Cape mole, is remarkable for the bril¬ 
liant metallic colours which adorn its fur. Its size is rather less 
than that of the common mole of Europe, and there is a resem¬ 
blance to that species in its general form. The fore feet have 
onl)’ three claws, of which the exterio. is the largest: the hind 
feet are furnished with five weaker claws. Its true country is 
the Cape of Good If ope, though naturalists have been led into 
error regarding its loc^ty by a false indication in the Thexau- 
rus of 8eba, by whom Siberia is assigned as its native region. 

The tenrec (Seiiger of Cuvier), an animal formerly classed 
with the hedgehogs, inhabits the island of Madagascar, and may 
be mentioned as die only known instance of a liibemating spe¬ 
cies indigenous to a warm climate, jt burrows in the ground, 
and remains torpid for about three months in the year, [t usu¬ 
ally lies concealed during the day, and Ventures abroad after 
sunset in search of fruits and herbs. Its body is generally very 
fat, and is eaten by the natives orMadagascar. There are se¬ 
veral ^cies of the genus, all confined to that island, where, 
from their grunting voices, they are called ground-hogs. One 
of these (^S. ecaudafus) is defended by spinous projections, and 
is known to Europeans under the name of the pig-porcupine. 

The ratel, or honey-eater ( Mellivora Capensix), is peculiar to 
the southern extremity of this continent. The general colour 
of the upper surface of tfie boJy is gray,—of the under, black, 
—an unusual contrast, as the inferior parts of the fur of most 
aiumals are paler than those of the dorsal region. Its fore daws 
are very long. It lives on honey, and digs up the nests of wild 
bees from the deserted burrows of difierent animals^^ It is said 
to watch the flight and motions of a species of cuckoo (the Cu- 
ettfus indicator) which preys on bees. The Hottentots indeed 
follow the same guide, and are also alleged to discover wild 
honey lodged in trees, by obso-ring the bSrk gnawed around 
the base by the spiteful ratel, which cannot (jimb. 

We are not acquainted with any animal of the otter kind, 
stnedy so called, inhabiting Africa; although Europe, Asia, 
and America, are well supplied with several sorts. The near¬ 
est eqqnoaclL among the African forms of animal life, is jne- 
sented by ffle Aongx Delalandi, remarkable for its feet being 
dther wi^out nails, or tor the existence of these iqipendagea in 
a merdy ^dimentary state on one or two toes of the hind feet. 
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II. IS iiiuiicu i^mra inunffuis bf some naturalists, on account of 
that peculi^ty. This animd measures about three sfeet in 
length, exclusive of the tail, which extends about ten inches; 
the fur is soft ami thick, of a chestnuubrown colour, paler on 
the flanks, with a mixture of gray about the head. It preys on 
fish and Crustacea, and inhabits the salt pools along the borders 
of the sea in the vicinity of the Cape. 

Canine animals are very genendly distributed over the sur- 
face of our globe. Undef that appellation naturalists indiude 
not only domestic dogs, and all their interminable varieties, 
but wolves, foxes, and jackals. Wolves are characteristic of 
the temperate and northern parts of Kurope and America. 
Foxes have a somewhat simibir distribution, but arc more ex¬ 
tended in a southern direction ; while jackals abound in most 
of the wanner regions of the Old World, but, unlike the other 
two, ate unknown in America. There are three species of 
jackal. The Asiatic speqics (Cants anreus) characteristic of, 
but not peculiar to the continent of Asia, is the most widely 
spread. It occurs over a great extent of country from India to 
Palestine, and from Egypt and Barbary along the shores and 
through the central deserts of Africa to the Cape of Good Hope. 
This is the species commonly called the lion’s provider. It 
hunts in packs ; and the king of beasts, when roused from his 
slumbers by the yells of these creatures in pursuit of prey, pro¬ 
bably follows the hue and cry, and ere long comes in for his 
share of slaughscred deer or antelope. The Cape jackal, com¬ 
monly so called (Canis mesomelgnus), resembles a fox, and is 
characterized by a triangular mark of blackish gray upon the 
back, broader at the shoulders, and finishing in a point at the 
origin of the tail. It inhabits the Cape of Good Hope. An¬ 
other species (C. anthm) is found in Senegal 

Tntermedyite between the dogs and hyenas may be placed a 
carious African Animal, long known to tne Cape colonists by 
the name of wild dog. “ In the morning,” says Mr Bur. 
chell, “ Philijf returned with the oxen; but reported that. In 
consequence of Abaam Abram’s%ieglecting on the night before 
to secure them as usual in the cattle-pound, the mlde honden 
i(wild dogs) had bitten olf the tails of three. One had only Iqst 
I the brush, but the others were deprived of the whole.” TWa 
species hunts in regular packs, both daring the night and day ; 
and it is so rapid in its movements that none but^the fledtest 
animals can ensure theit safety. Sheep fall an easy sacrifice, 
though the larger cattle are seldom attacked, except stealthily 
froln bidnnd for the sake of snapping off their tails. The want 
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of a tail in a warm country Bwaiming with ilies is a source of 
the mo4t serious annoyance to any qiuidruped; anij, the visits 
of this hyena-dog are therefore much dreaded and suitably 
guarded against. The animal in question is of a mote slender 
ibrm than cither the striped or the spotted hyena. Its general 
colour is a sandy bay or ochrey yellow, shaded with darker 
hairs; and the whole body is blotched and brindled with black, 
with here and there a spot of white, Air Burchel^s specimen, 
which he kept ibr thirteen months chkined up in a stable-yard, 
was extremely ferocious in its nature. It became at length in 
some degree attached to a ctmiraon dog, with which it used to 
gambol t but even the keeper by whom it was fed never ven¬ 
tured to touch it with his hand. 

Africa is the country of hyenas. The spotted species (II. 
Cnpensis, Desm., Canis croctUa, Idnn.) is peculiar to that con¬ 
tinent, and abounds in its southern extremity. The striped 
species (II. rulgarh, Desm., C. /igreiut, Linn.) is more Cha¬ 
racteristic of the northern districts. It is frequent in Kgypt, 
Abyssinia, and Nubia, and extends into ^yria and Persia. It 
is a disgusting and troublesome animal wherever it occurs. It 
haunts the suWrbs, and even penetrates into the streets of some 
eastern cities after sunset, preying on oflal and stealing the re¬ 
mains of dead carcasses, which it prefers to living prey. One 
of them robbed Bruce the traveller of some pounds of tallow 
candles, by entering his tent under cloud of night. 

The animals called civets arc found both in 4 sia and Africa. 
—j- 

We now enter upon the consideration of the feline tribes, the 
most ferocious and bloodthirsty of the brute creation. Though 
the tiger is unknown to Africa, the lion, the king of beasts, 
here reigns with undisputed sway, and is not only mose nume¬ 
rous, but also more magnificent in his pToportions, than in any 
other country. Cdebrated from the most remote antiquity for 
his courage and magnanimity, this truly majestic creature has 
long been held as symbolical of baldness; and his countenance 
and general bearing certainlyt^ibody our Jiveliest conceptions 
of wi^ke grandeur, combined with a certain dignity ctf aspect 
Bfit unbefitting his assumption of regal sway. The painter, 
the poet, the sculptor, and the rhetorician, have alike tried in • 
vain to depict the terrors of this grizzly king. 

The Boy^them partUof AfUca present a variety of the lion, of 
whidt the mane is nslily black. Thp Barbary Lons are brown, 
with a very thidi mane covering the neck and shoulders of the 
male, ffhose of Senegal ace of a more yellow hu^ with thin- 
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ner manes. It is unnecessary to enter into any minute descrip¬ 
tive' details of this &miliarly.known snimaL 

The at*ienta sculptured a lion without a mane, whi^h some 
modem writers regard as an extinct, others as a fictitious spe¬ 
cies. It .occurs on the hieroglyphical monuments of Upper 
Egypt: and a curious confirmation of its existence has been re- 
ceivbd from Nubia, where, it is alleged, a very large and mane¬ 
less lion has been recently discovered. 

Although the life of the lion is limited by Buffbn to about 
twenty years, there is no*doubt that it usually attains to a much 
greater age. Pompey, who died in the year I'tBO, had been 
confined in the Tower above seventy years, and another was 
known to have died there at the age of sixty-three. Sparrman 
and others have impugned the character of this noble animal, 
and alleged that a greater degree of timidity exists in his con¬ 
stitution than is compatible with courage. It may, however, 
.|»c given as a piece of safe advice to the inexperienced emigrant, 
not to place too much confidence in the cowardice of lions. 

The geographicfd bounilaries of the lion appear to have been 
greatly circumscribed within these last two thousand years. 
Even where it still exists in comparative abundance, it is an 
animal of rare occurrence; and from many districts where it 
once abounded it has now entirely disappeared. According to 
Herodotus, they were once sufficiently common both in Thrace 
and Macedonia; and they are known to have formerly abound¬ 
ed in Asia, from the shores of Syria to the banks of the Gauges 
and the Oxni. By what means tlic Bomans contrived to as¬ 
semble those vast troops whifh they sometimes exhibited at 
their games, it would now be difiicult to determine; but we 
know that Sylla fought together one hundred males, and Pom¬ 
pey three hundred and fifteen. Those of Sylla were sent by 
Bocchus, king of Mauritania; but at present a brace of lions 
would be thought a very princely gift from any of the Moorish 
kingdoms. Even in the time of Probus, about the middle of 
the third century, one hundred male lions, and the like number 
of females, tfere e|hibitcd. We may however presume that even 
prior to this period they were'*onsidered as rather scarce, as the 
hunting of the lion was forbidden to the vulgar, lest the supply 
required for the Circus should be diminished. This law was 
abrogated in the time of Honorius; though their entire destruc¬ 
tion in so many districts was probably not achieved till after 
the introduction and general use of fire-arms. . 

As the northern parts of Africa are knowrf to have been 
thickly peopled during the time in which lions so greatly 
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abounded there, we may hence infer that the co-exiatence of £e 
larger carnivorous animals along with die human race is %ot, 
as muiy philosophers have imagined, altogether indmpatible. 
They imagine themselves to have seen, in the limited actual 
number (tf lions and tigers, a guarantee of nature, as it has 
been called, fer our preservation, and that of animal life, 
throughout the world. But the truth is, as Azara and others 
have remarked, that these tremendous creatures rarely attack the 
human race, except in cases of great necessity, or in Frlf-defencc. 

Africa produces two other fine feline animals, the panther and 
the leopard, on the history of which we shall not at present en¬ 
ter. Although they are both well known, and frequently exhi¬ 
bited in our menageries, considerable confusion still exists re¬ 
garding their natural history and localities in the works of zoo- 
I writers. Lynxes also occur in Aftica. 

Passing over the seals and other amphibious quadrupeds, of 
which we know of none characteristic of this continent, we come 
to the order called Glhres by naturalists, more familiarly named 
gnawers. Of these, the first and most beautiful tribe which 
presents itself is that of the squirrels. 

Few of these inhabit the country now under discussion. 
The forests of America are their firailiar homes, and many 
species also occur in India and the Asiatic islands. But the 
African woods are likewise, though to a more limited extent, 
enlivened by the gambols of these graceful creatures. 

The palm-squirrel is somewhat larger thane omr British 
species. It inhabits the warmer regions of Asia and Africa, 
and dwells'on palm-trees. The Madagascar squirt^ is feund 
in the island of that name; and the fvingee squirrel, so called 
feom its Indian locality, is also alleged to occur at the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Of the marmot tribe, numerous in the north of Asia and 
America, and represented in Europe by the Alpine species, so 
famous for its long-continued w'inter sleep^ AfHca produces 
very few examples. The only Sne indeed wsth which we are 
acquainted is the marmot gundi {Ardomys gundi of Gmelin), 
a species resembling the European kind in its form, but ch^ 
raeterized by having only four toes to each foot. The size is 
that of a rabbit; its colour reddish; its ears very short, but 
broaddn thei^openings; and its locality Mount Atlas. 

We may here notice the genus Bathyergus, peculiar to the 
south of Africa. The sand mole (B. maritimus), as the burger 
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^eies is usually called, occurs in abundance along the sandy 
shores of the Cape of. Good Hope, Irhere it frequently renders 
the grouifl hollow by its excavations, and consequent^ incon* 
venient, if not dangerous, to horsemen. It feeds principally 
on bulbous roots, such as those of ixite and antholyzse. This 
animal is of the size of a rabbit. It runs awkwardly on the 
surface, but burrows and makes its way under ground with 
great ^ility. The other species is known by the name of 
Cape rat (£. Capmms). Its habits are similar to those of the 
species just mentioned, *but it is considerably smaller. It is 
destructive to gardens and ornamented pleasure-grounds, by 
throwing up the earth, like our European mole, in the course 
of its subterranean excavations. A third species has been lately 
described under the name of Bathyergus Hottmtotus, by MM. 
Ijcsson and Gamot. 

Another genus found in Africa, though not peculiar to that 
^ntinent, is the Dipas m gerboa. The Egyptian gerboa in¬ 
habits the environs of Memphis and tlie Pyramids. This species 
appears to have beep known to the ancients under the niune of 
two-iboted mouse. It is a beautiful little animal, remarkable 
for its extended tail and the great length of its hind legs. It 
is hunted with greyhounds by the Arabs of the kingdom of 
Tripoli. The Prince of Tunis presented Bruce with a trained 
greyhound, which afibrded him excellent sport in that way. 

The Cape gerboa (B. Cafer), now referred by naturalists to 
the genus Ilelamyg, is the largest of the tribe. It measures 
one foot two inches from nose to tail, and the tail is fifteen 
inches long. This species is jremarkable for its great strength 
and activity. It will spring from twenty to thirty feet at a 
single bound, and inhabits the mountainous countries to the 
north of the Cape of Good Hope. It is called the springen 
haast or jumping hare, by the Dutch colonists. 

Rats and mlfcc, like many otiier domestic nuisances, are now 
very generally distributed over the globe. Wherever European 
nations hav# colqpized, theSb smaU but adventurous creatures 
have accompanied the merchaht or the mariner; and firom the 
forlorn settlemuits of the fur-traders of North America to the 
papulous cities of the south of Asia, their furtive habits of 
destruction are the source of equal annoyance. The coinmon 
brown rat (Mu» deoumanui) is a native of India, and only 
made its appearance among the western nations gl Europe fnnn 
the beginning to tb; middle of last century. The original 
country of its predecessor, the black rat {M. rattus), if not 
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unknown, ia at least doubtful. It is not mentioned by aib 
ancient writer, and appears to have been introduced into £u^^ 
during the middle ages. Within the last half century,i^s8 
been nearly extirpated from most of the great European cities 
by its larger and more powerful rivaL 

Africa produces several species of murine animals, not hitherto 
recognised in any other region of the earth. A beautiful sdudl 
species, discovered and described by tiparmian, is native to the 
forest countries of the tilangen River, eastward from the Cape 
of Good Hope. It appears, however,*co be nearly allied to the 
genus arvicola, which includes the water-rats. 

The dormice (genus Myoxua) are also represented in Africa 
by a species communicated by Pennant to Sir Joseph Ranks, 
and said to have been discovered among the mountains of Sneuw. 
berg, above SOU miles beyond tlie Cape. Its size is that of a 
squirrel; but its shape is broader and more flattened. Nothing 
is known of its habits or history, or whether, as Martial sup¬ 
posed of another species of dormouse, it not only hibernates biit 
is fattened by repose,— ^ 

“ Tota mihi dormitur hiems; et pingnior illo 

Tempore sum quo me nil, nisi somnus alit.” 

We have seen, even in the course of the slight view which 
we have hitherto taken of the quadrupeds of Africa, that some 
genera are entirely restricted to that continent, while others are 
distributed likewise over Europe and Asia. The genus Hystrir, 
winch contains the porcupines, as formerly contitituted, was 
remarkable for its dispersion ouer all the four quarters of the 
globe; but, as the American species are classed by recent 
systematists in a separate genus, the true porcupines may be 
said to be confined to the Old M'^orld. 

The common porcupine (Hystrix dormta) inhabits twd very 
distant points of Africa,—Barbary and the Cape of Otiod Hope. 
It is also found in India, Persia, Greece, ItSly, and Sirily. 
Mr Brydone informs us, in his Tour, that it is frequent in 
that island in the district of BaifI, and thaj he ftUled several 
during a shooting-party on th^ Monte Barbara. He dined 
upon bis game, but found it luscious, and soon palling upon 
the fppelite. The singular aspect of this animal seems to 
have attracted the attention of the lovers of nature at a very 
early period, and many fabulous properties were added to the 
true diaracteiV o creature in itself sufficiently curious. It 
was said to possess the power of darting its quills at pleasure 
with great force, and to a considerable distance, against its 
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demies. There is no doubt that, when agitated either by 
tiSf or anger, it briatles up its quills, rattles them against'each 
other as ^n Indian warrior might his quiver fiill of armwg, and 
that in this temporary agitation a quill may be occasionally 
thrown out, and might even settle itself in the body of an ad¬ 
versary ; but they are essentially fixed, though not immovable 
organs, and can no more be parted with in self-defence than 
the spines of the hedgehog, ('.landian, however, observes, that 
the porru}fine is himself at once the bow, the quiver, and the 
arrow, which he employs against the hunters:— 

Ecce, brevis propriis munitur bestia telis, 

Externani nee qiiwrit opcni; iert otnnia secum ; 

Se pliareti^ sesi* jacido, sese utitur arm !” 

The pomtpine feeds chiefly on mots, fraits, and other vege¬ 
table produce. It dwells in subterranean retreats, and comes 
qftroad more frequently during the night than the day. 

\Vc come now tqthe hares and rabbits, a genus widely distri¬ 
buted from the shores of Hudson’s Bay to the Straits of Ma¬ 
gellan, and fmm Siberia io Bengal. The common rabbit 
(Lejms euniciilits) is supposed to have been originally intro¬ 
duced from Africa into Spain, and to have been extended Irom 
the latter country over the rest of Europe. 

The Egyptian hare (Lepus EgypHnu) occurs also at the Cape 
of Oood Hope. The ears and hind legs are proportionally 
longer than (hose of the European species. The anterior legs 
appear to have only four toes, «wing to the thumb or inner toe 
being very small. Its fur, ^ough not entirely similar, does 
not greatly difier from that of our own species. Those from 
South Africa are of large size. 

A bmall species (E. arenarius), about one-fourth less than 
a rabbit,^as lately discovered by M. Ddalande, inhabiting 
sandy districtAn the country of the Hottentots. 

The singffflar fiunily of the armadilloes would require no 
mention in our present sketch, were it not that the laborious 
though inaccurate Seba has represented one of them under the 
name of the African armadillo. Suffice it to say, that spe¬ 
cies of the genus is found elsewhere than in America. 

An animal peculiar to Africa is the Cape ant-qgter ( Orpeter. 
opua Capenaia), The anueaters, properly so called (genus 
Myrmecophaga), are peculiar to America; so that the species 
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now under consideration may be regarded merely as their Aj^- 
can representative. It is an aniniai of large dimensions, mea- 
snring between three and four fbet in length, exclusH^e of the 
tail, which is nearly two feet long. Its habits arc nocturnal 
and subterraneous, and its it>od consists of ants and termites, 
which it seizes with its long and glutinous tongue, after having 
disarranged their dwellings with its paws. It occurs in the 
neighbourhood of the (lape of Good Hope. 

The animal kingdom scarcely presents us with quadrupeds of 
a more marked and peculiar aspect than the pangolins or manis 
tribe. Instead of hair, they are covered with a scaly armour, 
consisting of numerous leaf.like plates, lying over each other 
after the manner of tiles; and their slender cylindrical bodies 
and lengthened tails give them so much the aspect of reptiles 
that they are very generally known under the name of seal;/ 
lizards. They are harmless animals, feeding like the ant-cateps 
on insects, particularly ants, which they collect by thrusting 
their long tongues into the dwellings of thqsc industrious crea¬ 
tures. They inh..i.it both India and Africa. The species call¬ 
ed, par excellence, the long-tailed (Manis teiradaclyla, Linn.), 
inhabits Senegal and the coast of Guinea. 

We now arrive at the pachydermatous, or thick-skinned ani¬ 
mals, corresponding to the order UEl.i.tUE of Linna.'us. In 
this division are included the elephant, the tapir, the rhinoceros, 
the hyrax or Cape marmot, the peraris, the babyrotissa, the wild 
boar, the African boar, the hippopotamus, and the horse. 

The most gigantic of all living terrestrial animals, the ele- 
{disnt, combines superhuman strength with almost human wis¬ 
dom, in a manner otherwise unequalled among the brute crea¬ 
tion. Many instances are on record of its retentive memory, 
its grateful and affectionate disposition, and its general intelli¬ 
gence as a dsscriminating, if not reflecting creatQre. From the 
earliest ages its stupendous size and unexampled sagacity have 
formed a theme of wonder and admiration k** miS&ind. Ele¬ 
phants in the wild state are gibg^ous and herbivorous. They 
ate paturally averse to the extremes of heat and cold; and, al- 
thoi^h inhabitants of some of the most sultry regions of the 
earth, they shelter themselves from the overpowering heat of the 
mid-day sun in the comparative coolness nf those umbrageous 
forests wfaieha,both in AfHcs and Asia, axe their chosen places 
eS abode. 

Of the Asiatic elephants, the Ceylonese ate the most cele- 
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llhited. Indeed the torrid zone seems the most favourable fbi 
th*^ production of the largest races. Along the coast of Malabai 
clcphantf occur as far north as the territories of Coorgah iUqah; 
but these, accurdiug to Mr C^orse (Scott), are inferior to th« 
breed from Ceylon. 

The Airican elephant is easily distinguished from the Asiatic 
by ’his rounder head, his convex forehead, his enormous ears, 
and the lozenge-marked surface of his grinders. His tusks are 
also longe% and those his female are equally great; whereas 
the female of the Asiatic elephant has very small tusks. He 
inhabits a wide extent of Africa, from Senegal to the Cape, and 
abounds in tlie forests of the interior. The African elephuit 
has not been rendered serviceable to man, like that of Asia. 
This, however, arises from no defect in the docility of the ani¬ 
mal, l>ut rattier from a dilfercnce in the social and poi.tical con¬ 
ditions of the human tribes of Africa, and clieir inferior civilisa¬ 
tion. The ancient ('arthaginians made use of elqihants, which 
tficrc is no reiison to sufipose were otherwise than of African 
origin, in like manner as the .Vsiatic variety was used by Poms 
and the Iniiian kings. In modem times, the invention and 
extended use of' fire-arms h^vc rendered the warlike services of 
tliese huge creatures of comparatively little avail; but their 
great strength and sobriety of conduct render them highly efii- 
deiit, indeed indispensable in eastern countries os beasts of bur¬ 
den, and as accessories in the sports of the field. 

It is not yet clearly ascertained whether the elephants of the 
eastern siiorc^e of Africa are the same as tliose of the interior and 
western districts, or whether tjiey do not exhibit a closer ap¬ 
proximation to the Asiatic species. We shall conclude by ob¬ 
serving that the size of the elephant has been much exaggerated. 
Dr Hill, for example, asserts, that when full grown it is from 
sevenfeen to twenty feet high. One-half of the latter height is 
prubably naarerthe tmth,evcn for an individual of more than usual 
size, and twclve*feet may be ^tated as the extreme dimensions. 

Second in "size, though widely distant in sense, is the rhino¬ 
ceros, an aiiimaUoi' a sour aifQ stubborn dispositiem, and in 
every way less trust-worthy than tlie elephant. Of this genus 
there are severil species, two of which (if R, BurchelUi is^en- 
titled to specific distinction) inhabit Africa. The othen are 
native to India, and the great islands of Java and Sumatra. 
The African spedes Africanm) is armed a couple of 
horns; its coat is notHistinguished by voluminous folds, and 
it wants the incisive teeth. The sense of sight is said to be 
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rather defective in the rhinoceros ; those of smell and hearit^f 
are atute. 

Another animal, characteristic of, though not entii|) 3 r pecu¬ 
liar to Africa, is the hyrax or ('ape maniiot. This species is 
supposed by some biblical annotators to be the exit// of the 
Scriptures. It inhabits the rocky territories of many parts of 
Africa, and occurs, with little variation in its external aspect, 
in Syria. With the exception of the horns, it hears a strong 
resemblance to a rhinoceros in miniature. , 

The Ethiopian hog (f'At/scoc/uerKs'-l/ricoai/s) is a fierce 
and savage animal, ^ed to the wild boar in its habits, but 
distinguished by a pair of large lobes or wattles placed beneath 
the eyes. The tusks of tlie upper jaw bend upwards in a semi¬ 
circular manner towards the foreliead. M'hen attacked it is 
apt to become furious, and, rushing on its adversary with great 
ftree and swiftness, inflicts the most desperate, and sometimes 
fatal wounds. It inhabits a wide extent of country along the 
western side of Africa, feom .Senegal V’ the ('a])C; and it altib 
occurs specifically the same in Ethiopia. A new species of 
this genus has been recently discovered in the north df Africa 
by M. RUppell. It is named J’haseocharus barltalus. The 
ascertainment of the latter animtd is a proof, among many 
others which might be adduced, of the impropriety of denomi¬ 
nating a species from the continent which it inhabits. Few 
species are so isolated in the animal kingdom as to exist alone 
over a great tract of country, without claiming kindred with 
any other; and we may fairly infer, a priori, that when one of 
a genus is discovered, a second pr a third will ere long make its 
appearance. M'hen this hapjiens, such specific names as Afri- 
canm, Americauus, &c. cease to be of a discriminating or ex¬ 
clusive nature, and consequently lose their value. 

Next to the elephant and rhinoceros, perhaps the most .bulky 
land animal with which naturalists are acquainted ,js the hip¬ 
popotamus or river-horse. It is peculiar to Africa, and inha¬ 
bits the fresh waters of that continent. It formerly existed in 
Itower Egypt, but has long sinte disappeared h.xim that dis¬ 
trict. Mr Bruce makes mentioM of hippopotami as existing in 
the Lake Tzana, exceeding twenty feet in length. It would be 
bard to limit the growth of this naturally gigantic species; but 
the largest ever killed by Colonel Gordon, an exx>erienced hip- 
popotamist, did not exceed eleven feet eight inches. M. Pes- 
moulins regw^s the species of Senegal as differing from those 
of the more southern parts of Africa. These animals are chiefly 
valuable on account of their ivory tusks, which, being harder 
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than those of elephants, and nut so subject to turn yelloif, arc 
niiicli estenied by dentists. Their hides are formed into buck¬ 
lers by roveral of the African tribes. 

We now arrive at the genus F.quus, or horse tribe, which 
consists of six species, three of which are peculiar to Africa, 
viz., the mountain-zebra (£. seltra, Linn., £. montanm, Uur- 
chcll), the zebra of the plains (£. xebra, Burchell), and the 
quagga (£. quaypa, Iiihn.) Neither the ass nor the common 
horse are aboriginal inhabitants of this continent. 

The aspect of the zebra is too familiarly known to require 
description. It is one of the most fancifully adorned of all 
known quadrupeds; hut the beauty of its external appearance 
is its chief merit, as its disposition is wayw^ and capricious 
in the extreme. With the exception of one or two instances, 
in which persevering individuals have succeeded in subduing 
the stubbornness of its nature, it has not been tendered subser¬ 
vient to the pur])oses ot' the human race. It is a mountain- 
animal, called (ioUtc by the Hottentots, and is scarcely ever 
seen on tlte ])lains. 

The zebra of the plains,Mlthough only recently characterized 
as a distinct kind, is in fact a better known and more abundant 
species than the other. It is chiefly distinguished by the want 
of rings upon the legs. “ 1 stopjted,” says Mr Burchdl, “ to 
exantine these zebras with iny pocket-telescope : tliey were the 
most beaut|fully-marked animals I had ever seen; their clean 
sleek limbs glittered in the sun, and the brightness and regu¬ 
larity of their striped coat presented a picture of extraordinary 
beauty, in which probably they arc not surpassed by any 
quadruped with which we are at present acquainted. It is in. 
dee(l equalled in this particular by the dauw, whose stripes are 
mote defined and regular, but which do not offer to the eye so 
lively a coloujing.” 

The quagga is more nearly allied to the zebra of the plains 
than to thalsof the mountams. It lives in troops in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of th#Cope, and,^n common with the zebra, is fre¬ 
quently found m company with ostriches. The wary disposi¬ 
tion of these birds, and their great quickness of sight, are sup¬ 
posed Cp be serviceable to the congregated group in warning 
them of the approach of their enemies. 

The next great tribe of animals which falls lAider oul' consi¬ 
deration is that of thb ruminating class (order Pecoba, Linn.); 
and of that tribe the most important member, and the most in- 
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fluential on the destinies of Africa, is the camel, or “ ship of tne 
desert,” as it is heautifully called in the Kgurative language of 
the Arabs. “ Of all animals,” says Buffon, “ the camel is the 
most ancient, the completes!, and the most laborious slave. He 
is the most ancient slave, because he inhabits those climates 
where men were first polished, lie is the most complete slave, 
because in the other species of domestic animals, as the horse, the 
dog, the ox, the sheep, the hog, &c. we still find individuals in a 
state of nature, and which have not subn itted to man.' But the 
ivhole species of the camel is enslaved; for none of them exist in 
their primitive state of liberty and independence. Lastly, he is 
the most laborious slave, because he has never been nourished for 
pomp, like most horses, nor for amusement, like most dogs, nor 
fi>r the use of the table, like the ox, the hog, and the sheep, be¬ 
cause he has always been made a beast of burden, whom men have 
never taken the trouble of yoking in machines, but have regarded 
die body of the animal as a living carriage, which they may load 
or ovraioad, even during sleep; for wKen pressed, the load is 
sometimes not taken off, but the animal lies down under it, with 
his legs folded, and his body resting on his stomach.” 

There are two species of camel. • The Bactrian species, or 
camel properly so called (^Cameltts JBaetrianus), is characterized 
by a couple of humps,—one on the rump, and another above the 
shoulders. It is an Asiatic animal, and is said still to roam 
wild in the desert of 8hamo, on the fronticis of China. It is 
capable of being acclimated, without much difficulty, in compa. 
ratively northern countries, and was introduced into Tuscany 
by die Grand Duke Leopold, where it still breeds in the ma- 
remtnas of the Pisan territory. It has, however, neither spread 
over the country, nor become at all extensively useful for the 
general purposes of rural labour. This is chiefly attribute to 
the improvident calculadons of the minister Salviati, who on 
their first introducdon demanded about a thousand francs apiece 
from such as inclined to purchase these animals for the sake of 
extending the breed. They are f^quendy seen ic the streets 
of Pisa, carrying fire-wood, er ot}ter articles 6f domestic con¬ 
sumption, from the present Grand Duke’s fiums. It is this 
species which is employed in Thibet and Turkistan. 

The other species of camel (C’. dromedarius) has only a single 
hump on its back. It has spread from Arabia all over the north¬ 
ern parts of Africa, and has long been essential to the commerce 
of those dry anG desert regions. It is alsq found in 8yris, Per¬ 
sia, foe. and was known under the name of Arabian camel to 
die ancient writers. The term dromedary (from the Greek 
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iCngi), OTiginally applied to a variety of this species remuk- 
able for its swiftness, as the nante imports, is now for the most 
part bestAred on the species itself 

“ To the wild Arab of the desert, the camel is all that his ne- 
, cessities require. Hefeeds on thefiesh, drinks the milk, makes 
clotlies and tents of the hair; belts, sandals, saddles, and buckets, 
of the hide; he conveys himself and family on his back, makes 
his pillow of his side, and his shelter of him against the whirl¬ 
wind of saift. Couchedin a circle around him, his camels form 
a fence, and in battle an intrenchmcnt, behind which his family 
and property are obstinately, and often successfully defended. 
All these advantages are a necessary result of the constitutional 
faculties and structure of the camel when residing in the locality 
assigned him by nature: under another atmosphere, his qualifi. 
cations become less important, and his conformation less appli. 
cable. In Tartary and .Southern Russia, where the Bactrian 
s|Kcies (longer of body and shorter of limb than the Arabian) 
is harnessed to wheel-earrtages, and even to the plough, the ele. 
vation of his shoulders evidently produces a waste of strength; 
and in a country where herbage and water are )>roportionally 
abundant his sobriety is noa required. If the camel is trans. 
ferred to rocky and mountainous regions, his feet soon wear, and 
he ascends and descends with great aa'kwardness. If he be 
brought into temperate regions, the frequent mud, and, above 
all, the tliawed snows, soften his feet, and he is unable to work; 
as is at least partially experienced in Central and Northern Asia, 
notwithsmo(&g that the Bactrian camel, again provided by na¬ 
ture fur his particular locality. Ins soles of greater hardness than 
the Arabian, and the dissolution of the snow is excessively rapid 
when once begun.”— Griffith’s Animal Kingdom, vol. iv. p. 40. 

The ancient authors do not seem to take notice of the camel 
as an inhabitant of Northern Africa. It is, however, mentioned 
in Oenesiif (chi^. xii. ver. I(i.) as among the gifts bestowed by 
Pharaoh on Abram, and must therefore have been well known 
on the banks if the Nile at a period anterior to the oldest of the 
Greek or Roman %riter8. It ^has indeed been remarked as a 
singular drcnmstance, that the Romans, who carried on such 
frequent wars in Africa, should not have thought of mentioning 
these animals, till Procopius noticed camel-riding Moors m«rm8 
against Solomon, the lieutenant of Belisarius. Their uses in 
modem times are sc well known, and all books of Aftican tra¬ 
vel are so frequent in t]ieir description of these docile betsts of 
burden, that we deem it unneeessaiy to dwell any longer on the 
subject. 
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Very few animals of the deer kind, properly so called,,^ 
feund in Afeica. The red deer, however, (Cewns elaphm) 
one of the noblest of the tribe, and the most stately l>f all the 
wild animals still indigenous to Britain, occurs in some of its 
northern quarters. But to these it was not improbably import¬ 
ed, at some unknown period, from Europe. 

Brfore proceeding to the more abundant iamily of the ante¬ 
lopes, of which Africa is the great emporium, we shall mention, 
as a species entirely peculiar to this oontinent, thi giraffe or 
camelopard, the tallest and, in every other respect, one of the 
most singular of quadrupeds. Its appearance is too familiar to 
our readers to require description. We shall merely state that it 
is a timid and gentle animal, feeding principally on the leaves of 
trees (especially, those of the genus Mimosa), and inhabiting 
the plMns of Central and Southern Africa. Its gait, or mode 
of progression, is described as extraordinary by Mr Lichten¬ 
stein. “ We had scarcely travelled an hour when the Hotten¬ 
tots called our attention to some objeA on a hill not far off on 
the left hand, which seemed to move. The head of something 
appear^ almost immediately after, feeding on the other side of 
the hill, and it was concluded that it must be that of a very 
large animal. This was confirmed, when, after going scarcely 
a hundred steps farther, two tall swan-necked giraffes stood 
almost directly before us. Our transports were indescribable, par- 
ticularly as the creatures themselves did not perceiveus,and there¬ 
fore gave us full time to examine them, and to prepare for an ear¬ 
nest and serious chase. The one was smaller and of a paler colour 
tbantheother, which Vischer inifnediately pronounced tobeacolt, 
the child of the larger. Our horses were saddled, and our guns 
loaded in an instant, when the chase commenced. Since bU the 
wild animals of Africa run against the wind, so that we were 
pretty well assured which way the course of these objects of our 
ardent wishes would be, directed, Vischer, as the mbat experi¬ 
enced hunter, separated liimsclf from us, and by a circuit took 
the animals in feont, that he mig^ stop their wa$, while I was 
to attack them in the rear. - I Ijad almost ^t within shot of 
them when they perceived me, and began to ffy in the direction 
we expected. But their flight was so beyond all idea extraor- , 
dinasry, that, between laughter, astonishment, and delight, I al¬ 
most forgot my designs upon the harmless creatures’ Uves. From 
the extravagant disproportion between the height of the fore to 
that m the hifider parts, and of the beigfit to the length of the 
animal, great obstacle are presented to its moving wife any de¬ 
gree of Bwifeness. When Le Vaillant asserts feat he has seen 
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girsfie trot, he spares me any farther trouble in proving that 
thil^aiiimal never presented itself alive before him.* How in 
the wozlf^ should an animal so disproportioned in height be- 
ftRe and behind trot ? The giraffe can only gallop, as I can 
affirm from my own experience, having seen between forty and 
fifty at different times, both in their slow and hasty movement, 
for they only stop when they are feeding quietly. But this gal> 
lop is so heavy and unwieldy, and seems })erformed with so 
much laboar, that in a (^stance of more than a hundred paces, 
comparing the ground ckared with the size of the animal and of 
the surrounding objects, it might almost be said that a man goes 
fi^tcron fi)ot. The heaviness of the movement is only emnpen- 
sated by the length of t!ic steps, each one of which clears, on a 
moderate computation, from twelve to sixteen feet.'* A toler. 
ably good horse overt^es the giraffe without difficulty, especi* 
ally over rising ground. 

('ainelupards were known to the Romans, and were exhibited 
in the ('irexan (lames by ('}rsar the dictator. Tlie Bmperor 
Clordian afterwards exhibited ten at a single show ; and toler. 
ably accurate figures of this animal, both in a browsing and graz. 
ing attitude, have been hanc^ed down by the I’rienestine pave¬ 
ment. During the darker ages, and for some centuries after the 
revival of learning, it seems to have remained unknown to Eu- 
ropeana; but, about the middle of the sixteenth century, the 
Emperor of (lemiany, Fredericus ^nobarbus, received one from 
the Sultan of Babylon, liorenzo de Alcdicis was also presented 
with a live caniielopard by the Bey of Tunis; and in our own 
times they have been received hy the kings both of France and 
England from the (late) Dey of A^ers. 

Africa is the country of antelopes. These creatuxes are the 
most iivdy, graceful, and beautifully .proportioned of the brute 
creation. •Wherever known, they liave attracted the attention 
and admizatioTf of mankind from the earliest ages; and the 
beauty of theu dark and lustrous eyes affords a frequent theme 
to the poetical imaginings of*the eastern poets. Their names 
are of frequent (ccurrence in^e most ancient of the eastern 
mythologies, a.id their figures occur among the oldest of the 
utronomical symbols. Naturalists are more or less acquaijited 

• It would be more proper, and equally Ic^cal, mther to infei' 
that Le Vailbnt misapplied the term which he made use of 40 de¬ 
signate the movements of the camelopard, than thit he imagined 
himself to have seen au'animal alive vfhich had never presented it¬ 
self to him in that condition.— 
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with about fifty species, the greater proportion of wliirh arc j!e. 
culiar to the African continent. 

The blue antelope (AiUilope leueophaa), formerljufnet with 
in the Cape colony, is now so rare in South Africa, that no ape. 
dmen has been killed there since the year 17!lft. Its history 
and manners are little known. The roan antelope (A. equina) 
is a very large animal, measuring nearly eight feet in lenf^th. 
It was found by Mr llurchell among the mountainous plains in 
the vicinity of Lattakoo. The Cafiraj^an oryx (A. tjry.r) is an 
animal equally remarkable for the vigour as the beauty of its 
form. It inhabits elevated forests, and the rocky regions of 
Southern Africa, and is exceedingly fierce during the mtting- 
season, especially when wounded. A friend of Major Smith’s 
having fired at one of these antelopes, it immediately turned 
upon his dogs, and transfixed one of tliem upon the spot. They 
afford the best venison of any of the species fimnd in tlie south 
of Africa. The small white bufialo mentioned by f'aptain 
Lyon as occurring in the Ureat Desert south of Tunis was no 
doubt a species of oryx. Another animal tjf very showy aspect 
belonging to this tribe is the adtia.e, recently transmitted from 
Nubia by M. Riippell. They reside in jrnirs on the barren de¬ 
serts, and, extending over the whole S.aliara, are found as far 
west as Senegal. The white-faced antelope {A. fiyyarga) is 
inferior in siae to the stag of Europe. According to Major 
Smith, this species does not seem to be known in Central 
Afinca. It is found in the regions which border tlie colony of 
the Cape, and is called hlessbok by the Dutch, in manners it 
resembles the gnu, and lives in #mall families of seven nr eight. 

The springer antelope (A. cttc/ton) is named springbok by 
the Dutch. It inhabits the plains of Southern and Centra] 
Africa, and assembles in vast flocks during its migratory move¬ 
ments. “ These migrations, which are said to take place in 
their most numerous form only at the intervals of several years, 
appear to come from the north-east, and in masses of many 
thousands, devouring, like locusts, every green hqjb. The lion 
has been seen to migrate, and wfUk in the midst of the com. 
pressed phalanx, with only as mhch space between him and his 
victims as the fears of those immediatdy around could procure 
by pressing outwards. The foremost of these vast columns are ' 
fat, and the rear exceedingly lean while the direction continues 
one way; but, with the change of the monsoon, when they re¬ 
turn towards Ae north, the rear become the leaders, fattening 
in riieir tom, and leaving-the others to'^tarve, and to be de¬ 
voured by the numerous enemies who follow their march. At 
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times when impelled by fear, cither of the hunter or the 
beast of nrey darting among the Hock, but principal!)^when the « 
herds ait assembled in countless multitudes, so that an alarm 
cannot spread rapidly and open the means of Hight, they are 
pressed against each other, and their anxiety to escape impels 
them to bound up in the air, showing, at the same time, the 
white spot on the croup dilated by the effort, and closing again 
in their decent, and producing that beautiful edect from which 
they have obmined the flame of Springer and 8howy.bok.'’_ 
ilriffitlCs Animal Kint/tiomy vol. iv. p. 20f>. 

The kevel (J. kereHa) is nearly allied to the dorcas, but 
does not appear to occur to the north of the Atlas, with the ex¬ 
ception, pcrhaj)8, of the western coast of.Morocco. In Central 
Africa, across tlie banks of the C'ongo, and southwards as &r 
as the country of the Caffres, it forms numerous docks. The 
pallah {A. melampun) is a beautiful species mentioned by Inch, 
tibiistein. It is dcscTib(^ as a model of elegance and vigour, 
and is a native of ('adraria, especially the Boshuana country. 
It never appears fo the south of the Koorges VaUey. The 
klip-springer (A, orro/rapus) was fimnerly very abundant near 
tlie (*apc, but is now rare, exa^pt in the interior of the country. 
They dwell among rocky precipices, and spring from diff to 
cliff with surprising strength and agility. The steenbok (A. 
rupatlrix) likewise dwells among the rocks. It is found near 
Algoa Bay, but is now rare in the C'ape colony. The vlackti 
steenbok (A» ritfesceus) is among the most beautiful of the 
smaller antelopes of Africa, l^he nmne of vlackti is bestowed 
upon it, in consequence of its inhabitii^ the plains or open 
country. The bush-antelopc (A. Mlmcultriit) is found at Sierra 
lieonc, where it is called the bush-goat. It usually quits its 
coveiwin search of food about sunrise. The four-tufted ante- 
lope {A. fjiftadriscojm) is a native of* Senegal. The duicker 
bok (A. mrrffcaif) is a timid species, tearful of thunder and 
other unaccustomed sounds. It inhabits bush^, and rises 
every now an^ thqp upon its ♦lind legs for the sake of surveying 
its vicinity. It ^en stoops d9wn and darts under cover, from 
which custom it has no doubt obtained the name of duicker, or 
’ the stooper. The guevi (A. ppffmiva) consists of two ^ell- 
marked varieties, if two distinct species have not been con- 
founded under a single name. At present we shall allude only 
to the smaller, which is remarkable for its diminutive sise^ A 
female in BuUock^s mjiseum scarcely exceeded the general di- 
menslons of a Norway lat, and the legs were no thicker than a 
goose's quilL The gueveis are brought from the co|St of Gui- 
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nea, and are sometimes observed to occur in the vicinity of pie 
Ca|w of (|ood Mope. 

One of the largest of the African antelopes is the bAale {A. 
hubalu of Pallas), equal in size to a stag. T t congregates in 
troops, among whirli frequent and sonietiraes fatal eonibats 
take place. This species was well known to the ancients, and 
is represented among the hieroglyphical figures of the temples 
of Upper Egypt. It inhabits liaibarv and the (ireat llescrt of 
Northern Africa. 

Wc may here mention the gMw, as an animal classed by 
Sparrman and others among the antelopes. It assembles in 
large herds among the southern, and probably the central de- 
serts of Africa. It is nut now found nearer the Cape than the 
great Karroo district. Of this animal there apjiears to be more 
species than one. 

The next group which demands our notice is the bovine 
tribe, including ail the larger kinds of homed cattle. Of these, 
the only species peculiar to Africa is the 3o» coffer, or Cape 
buffalo, the qu’araho of the Hottentots, a fierce and vindictive 
animal of great strength. This s]^cies is characterized by the 
dark rufous colour of its horns, which spread horizontally over 
the summit of the head, with their beams bent down laterally, 
and the points turned up. They are from eight to ten inches 
broad at the base, and divided only by a slight groove, ex¬ 
tremely ponderous, cellular near the root, and fjye feet long, 
measured from tip to tip along the curves. The hide is black 
and almost naked, especially in old animals. This buffalo 
lives in herds, or small families, in the brushwood and open 
forests of Cafftaria. According to Sparrman, he is not content 
with simply killing the person whom he attacks, but he qfands 
over him ibr some time in order to trample him with bis hoofs 
and heels, at the samedime crushing him with,his fnees, and 
tearing to pieces and mangling his whole body, and finally 
stripping off the skin with his tosgue. The sukst way to es¬ 
cape is, if possible, to ride up r hill, as thereat bulk of the 
buffalo's body, like that of the elephant, is a weight sufficient 
to prevent bis vying with the slender and fine-limbed horse in < 
swiftness. It is said, however, that, in going down hill, this 
formidable animal gets on much faster than the horse. 

The goat wd sheep tribe, so valuably especially the latter, 
to the human race, present respectively a spedes peculiar to the 
continent of Africa. The Egyptian goat, by some however re- 
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as nothing more than a variety of the domestic br^ed, is 
distiiiguishetl liy the great convexity of its facial line, and a 
deprcssitn between the face and the forehead. The 1«)wer jaw 
projects beyond the upper; the ears are long and flat, and the 
horns are cither very small, and arched slightly backwards, or 
are entirely wanting. The female scarcely differs from the 
male in external appearance, with the exception of the straight, 
er outline of the face. It inhabits Upjter Egypt. The other 
animal alfbve alluded tf is called the bearded sheep (Ovis tra- 
gekphus). It inhabits the desert steeps of BarWy and the 
mountainous portions of Egypt. 

U’e have now enumerated, with occasional brief descriptions 
and interspersed notices of their history and habits, the greater 
proportion of the more remarkable quadrupeds of Africa. To 
extend the list would have been both easy and agreeable; but 
we trust that the prei^eding sketch will suffice to exhibit the 
prevailing and peculiarfeatures of this branch of African zoo. 
logy, even though our confined limits should have excluded 
many minor details, not in themselves devoid of interest, though 
unessential to our present indertaking. The great preponde. 
ranee of the antelope tribe, the existence of the giraflTe and the 
hippopotamus, and the numerous troops of equine animals, 
such as the zebra and the quagga, may be stated as forming 
the principal zoological characters of this extensive continent. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Natural History of the Birds of Africa. 

Introductoiy Observation!*—Vultures—^rjjent-eatcr—Katies— 
Hawks—Owls— Butcher-birds—Thrushes—Buntings—Cmius— 

Beefeaters — Rollers — Gimtsuckcrs Swallows IltMifKies — 

Promerops—Creejiers^ Bee-eater — Kiii^shers— llornbills— 
Woodpeckers—Cuckoos—Hoiicv-^iide — Pamrts — P<i^)hias— 
Tro{|;on—Mtisoulia^ —Touratni — Pii^nis — (hiinea r owls— 
Qualls—Partrio^-s, &c.—Ostricli—Bustards—Balearic Cranes 
—Flamin^i—Gi^ntic Stork—Piidier—Snipe and W^KxIcock— 
Satidpi|x>r— Courier—Plover—I’en^uin—Pelican—Pliitus—Tern 
^Gull—Albatross~-Cape Petrel—Spitrwiiij^M) (icHise—Moun-* 
tun Goose—Kg3’^ptian Goose—Sbeldnflio—Musk-duck. 

I. 

Wf shall next take a rapid survey of some other deitartments 
of the natural history of Africa; ai;d continuing, as we have 
commenced, with a certain degree of systematic arrangement, 
the second great class which attracts the attention of the travel¬ 
ler is that of birds. 

The arid and wide-spread plains which compose so large a 
portion of this continent, arc unfavourable to the existence and 
multiplication of the fhathered race. Vet the more* umbrageous 
banks of rivers, the extensive forests which here and there pre¬ 
vail to check the drifting of the desert-sand, and those green and 
grateful oases which towards evening cast their far shadows 
across a waterless land, harbour in their cool recesses many a 
gorgeous form of feathered life. Nor can we suppose that the 
mountain-summits, and those Sierras which occasionally inter¬ 
rupt the horizontal view of the bleached wildemdks, are uninlia- 
bited by birds of prey, eagle-eyed and swift o£ wing, there 
perched securely amid theif rocky %)rtresaes, but ever ready to 
descend with eager cry, when tne blast of tlR simoom over¬ 
whelms the exhausted caravan, or the weary camel “ ship of 
the desert” is seen to stoop its mast-like neck, and the glassy 
hue of death suffuses its gentle eye, not from the turbulence, 
but the want of waves. And if, as has been supposed, some 
of the great African rivers empty their translucent streams into 
an interior and sea-like lake, many an nkknown but beautiful 
aquatic bird must haunt its mysterious and long-sought-ftir 
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fiHores, and revel in the crystal depths of those delusive waters 
wf2lch ha\already led on to death so many of our brave and 
devoted jouiitrynien. To these, however, so long as Jieroic en-, 
terprise is valued, they will likewise prove the waters of im¬ 
mortality, though, to their surviving and deploring friends, bit¬ 
ter as the fountain of Jllaralu* 

If the multiplicity of species, even in the class of quadrupeds, 
he found an insuperable obstacle to a detailed account in such a 
publicati(?g as the }>rescnt, far more must we curtail our remarks 
when treating of tlie feShered race, the number of which, not 
unfamiliar to the ornithologist, does probably not fall i&r short of 
(itK)t) species. Ijct us commence with the carnivorous tribes. 

Several species of vulture occur in Africa, where, as in other 
countries, they foUuw troops of armed men, 

^ SagaeioUvK of Uieir quarry from aiar,” 
in the luvpe of ere long greying on their slaughtered bodies. It 
is, hoM'ever, by the sense of sight, and not by that of smell, that 
these birds so quidcly discover and assemble round their vic¬ 
tims on the Imttle-iield. 

The eared vulture (/’oriAm of liC V'aillant) is a gregarious 
species which inhabits the southern parts of Africa. Their 
nests arc placed very near each other, and the birds are st^n sit¬ 
ting in vast numbers about the caverns of the rocky mountains 
where tliey breed. 

A doubtf}^! species, called the armed vulture, is mentioned 
by llrowne in his African Travels, and is said to be extremely 
frequent in tlie country of Daffur, where it flies about in thou¬ 
sands. 

The Airican snake-eater (Falco serpe7ilariuSf Linn.) is usu- 
ally.placed between the vultures and hawks. It is a long-leg¬ 
ged species, of peculiar aspect, resembling in some respects ra- 
ther a wader t^an a bird of prey. It inhabits d^ open plains 
in the lower parts of Southern Africa, and feeds on reptiles. 
Le Vaillant found in the cr^ of a singU bird twenty-one young 
tortoises, three snakes, and qjeven lizards, and, brides these, 
there was a Urge ball in the stomach formed entirely of the 


* The writer of these notices dwelt at one time, during iiis bc^- 
hood, for many months in tlie family and constant comiianioiiship ^ 
of the late lamented Major Laing, and was in habits oitJier of j)er- 
sonul intimacy or cor^sjiondcncc with tlie unlimtunate Bowaicli, 
Oudney, Claj^rton, and tlie younger Park, who so lately perished 
following his xather*s footsteps. 




scales of tortoises, the vertehrse of snakes and lizards, the legs 
of locusts, and the wing-cases of coleopterous insects. f 

Of mofe noble habits are the eagles, hawks, and ot^er birds 
of prey, which, for the most part disdaining the corrupting car¬ 
casses, whether of man or beast, overcome by speed of wing, 
and pounce with their talons on all such living creatures as they 
are able to subdue. 

Among the eagles of Africa may be mentioned the griffard 
eagle (Fatco armiger), a native of the country of the I^amaquas, 
and the imperial eagle (/•’. imjterialis ot Temm.), described by 
Savigny in the.splendid French work on Kgypt. This latter species 
also inhabits the mountains of the southern parts of Kurope. 

Of the numerous hawks, or smaller species of the falcon tribe 
which inhabit this continent, we shall mention, in the first place, 
the chanting falcon (/•’. mnsicus, Daudin). M'e must not sup- 
poiie, from the name of this species, that its notes in any way 
resemble the harmonious tones of the nightingale, or those of 
even our less celebrated songsters. Itq voire is merely a little 
clearer than usual, although it seems impressed with a high 
idea of its own powers. It will sit for half a day perched upon 
the summit of a tall tree, uttering mcessant cries, which the 
darkness of the night is sometimes insufficient to terminate. It 
builds in woods in the interior of Cafiraria, and commits great 
havock among quails and partridges. The crested African fal¬ 
con {F. galerieulatns) resembles the peregrine falcon of Europe. 
It dwells by the seashore and the borders of lakes, and feeds 
on fish, crabs, and the testaceous tribes. The raaivorous, or 
frog-eating falcon (/’. rartirorr/j) is a native of the Cape of 
Good Hojie. It appears to be allied to the moor-buZzards in its 
manners. It builds its neat among rushes, with the stalks of 
the leaves of water-plants, and feeds chiefly on frogs and young 
waterfowL 

The next family of carliivorous birds are the nectumal tribes 
called owls, which may be said to bear the same relation to the 
mote active and elegant hawks thbt moths do to butterflies. 
Africa is by no means rich in owln, at least vesy few have at¬ 
tracted the notice of travellers in that country. We shall here 
mention only the very beautiful fidconian owl of Latham (Strix 
Africana), which appears during the shortlived twilight, and 
moves with rapid flight. 

" t 

We may place, as intermediate betweeirthe regular birds of 
prey and the passerine species, those called butcher-birds, of 



Irilich Africa produces a fp'eat variety of kinds. The habits 
o^the collared shrike (Lanins collaris) are described by lie 
Vaillai^ When it secs a locust, a mantis, or a smj|ll bird, its 
springs upon it and immediately carries it off, in order to im¬ 
pale it on a thorn, which it does with great dexterity, always 
passing the thorn through the head of its victim. Every ani. 
nial which it seizes is subjected to the same fate; and it thus 
continues all day long its murderous career, apparently insti¬ 
gated rather by the loy of mischief than the desire of food. 
Its throne of tyranny is usually a dry and elevated branch of 
a tree, from which it pounces on all intruders, driving off the 
stronger and more troublesome, and impaling the inexperienced 
alive. When hungry, it visits its shambles, and helps itself 
to a savoury meal. The Hottentots assured Le Vaillant that 
it does not love fresh food, and therefore leaves its prey on the 
gibbet till it becomes putrescent. But beneath tlie scorching 
sun of Africa this process of decomposition sometimes does not 
take place, from the rapid exhalation of the animal fluids in a 
warm and arid at^osjihcre; and, consequently, whatever spiny 
shrub may have been chosen by the Imtclier-bird as the place 
of execution, is frequently ^ound covered, not with sweet-smell¬ 
ing and many-coloured blossoms, but with the dried carcasses 
of singing-birds, and the bodies of locusts and other insects of 
the larger size. This iinamiable and irascible bird is figured 
and described in the fourth part (plate 52) of the valuable 
“ Illustrations of Ornithology,” so well conducted by Sir Wil¬ 
liam Jardiift, Bart, and Sir Selby. Several species of shrike 
likewise occur in the island of Madagascar. 

With species pertaining to the beautiful and melodious fa¬ 
mily of the thrashes, Africa is by no means abundantly supplied. 
The Cape thrush (genus Bra(!6ypti.v, Swainson) is found, as its 
naifle imports, in Southern Africa, and another species (T. 
PhanicifUerus, Temm.) occurs in Senegal. Its plumage is of 
a fine bronzeef black, glossed with blue and violet; the wings 
and tail are dull black, with all tlie feathers edged with metal¬ 
lic green; the udng-covert’f arc bright red; the beak and legs 
are black. If, Iiowever, we Hrere to regard the genus as former¬ 
ly constituted, we should here name some of the most splendid 
of the fi»thered race; for example, the shining thrusi), and 
that other species called the blue and green daw by Edwards, 
both of which probably belong to the genus Ijamprotomis, the 
greater proportion of which seems peculiar tp Africa, The 
rose-coloured ouzel, >000 of the larest and most beautiful of 
British birds, is also found in Africa, where its love of locusts ' 
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is more amply gratified than we hope it will ever be in thie^ 
cold and cloudy clime. 

, Passing^ovet the extensive family of the sgMadw, wjiich in¬ 
cludes the finest song-birds of temperate countries, we shall 
here present the remark that the feathered tribes of tropical 
and other sultry regions are in general more distinguished for 
their gorgeous plumage than the harmony or varied intonation 
of their voices. It is chiefly among the obscure and monoto¬ 
nously-plumed species that we find ^hc most accQuiplished 
warblers, such as the sombre nighting^e, which in the leafy 
arbours of Prance and Pngland makes such rich amends for 
his unadorned and quaker-like attire:— 

u The wakeful bird 

Sings ilarklinff, and, in sliadiesl covert hid, 

Tunes her* nocturnal notes.” 

Among the Friugillidae we may notice the buntings, of which 
the Whidah-bird, or long-tailed bunting (genus Vidmt, Cu¬ 
vier), is remarkable for the changes which the male bird as¬ 
sumes at certain sea.sonB of the year, and which, from the drop¬ 
ping away of the lengthened feathers of tlic tail, and the altera¬ 
tion in the colours of various parts of the plumage, produce a 
total difference in the appearance of that sex. Angola is its 
native country. There is a nearly-allied species from the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

The Creeks applied the name KaXeiis to a small species of 
crow, probably tlic jackdaw. The same term has been used in 
later times to designate a genus of birds foundoin Africa, 
though not peculiar to that npitinent,—^the genus Colius. 
These birds, though the structure of their feet offers no analo¬ 
gous formation, climb trees like parakeets, dwell in large troops, 
build together numerous nests on the same bashes, and are 
sometimes found sleeping together in masses, suspended by 
the feet, with their heads downwards. They live on, fruits, 
and occur both at the Cdpe of Good Hope and iiFSenegal. 

Of the genus Suphaga, peculiar to Africa, tl^rc are only 
two specie.s, called the African and'the red-biUed Beef-eaters. 
The ffirmer is a singular bird, botii in its aspect and manners. 
It is frequent in Senegal, and its food consists of the larvie of 
iBstri m gadflies, which it picks from beneath the skin of the 
larger cattle. 1^ Vaillant also observed it in the country of 

• Although Pliny mentions the song of the female nightingale, 
we are not aware that she has bee'i observed to sing in mure mo¬ 
dem times. However, the words of Milton are sacred. 
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Namaquas, and he states that it ia usually seen in docks of 
six^r eijfht tojfethcr. 

i^evers^ species of roller inhabit the African continqpt. The « 
Kun»pean roller^ commonly so called (CoraeuiH fjarrnla), is in 
fact an African specie, although it smiietinics beautihes the 
woods of more northern countries with its azure hues. Other 
species ^ found in the Angolese and Abyssinian territories. 

Of the goatsucker tribe, generically distributed over almost 
every courJkry of the wo|^, Africa also )M>ssesse8 a few species, 
of wliicii one of great beauty was lately discovered by Ruppell, 
the Frankfort traveller, in Nubia and riennaar. It is the Ca> 
primnf(/us e.vimius of M. Temminck. 

'J’he last-named genus c(>nducts naturally to the swallow 
tribe, of which Africa, if not tlie native country, is at least sup¬ 
posed to share witli us tlic society for unc-half the year. Be* 
sides its migratory s])ecies, it possesses several of a less restless 
cliaractcr, which dwell there tlimughout the entire season, and 
remain for ever in ignorance of those cool and refreshing waters 
into which our owi^ delightful visitants are so often seen to dip 
their slender wings. 

Tile luHqM)cs resemble th^j swallows in their migratory move¬ 
ments ; hut they arc classed with the Tenuirostresy on account 
of their slender bills. The coiimion hoo]>oe, though an African 
bird, has been several times shot in Britain; and the marefteur 
fargup of Lc Vaillant appears to belong to tlie same genus, 
and inhabits the country of the (’affres. 

Nearly untied to the last-named species, are the promerops, 
a limited but magniticent groijp, different species of which are 
found in Africa, India, and New Ouinea. The most remark¬ 
able of the African kinds is the red-billed promerops {P, ery- 
throThynchns)y probably first described by Dr Latham from a 
spedmen in the collection of the Duchess of Portland. Its 
length, including the tail, is 15 inches. The general coloiiris 
black, glossed Vith red, violet, and guldcn-grecn; the red pre¬ 
dominates oi^tlie head, the goldcu-grecn on the wing-coverts, 
and the violet or»thc back dhd tail. All the t^-fbathers, ex- 
cept the two iii«thc centre, alb marked near the tip by an oval 
white spot on i^ach side the weh; and several of the quill- 
feathers of tlie wings have also a white spot on their inner webs, 
near the tip. The bill is long, slender, moderately curved, and 
of a red or orange colour. The legs are also red.* 

Although Africa cannot boast of posscssinig any of those 
jewels of ornithology/the fairy humming-birds, which dart like 
sunbeams among the flowery parterres of the western world,_ 
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And on Uieir restless fronts 
Bear stars, iliiimination of all gems 

yet the eye of the naturalist who has studied the unf urpassed 
splendour of the soui*mangaK, or sugar-catcrs, will scarcely de¬ 
siderate any other beauty. These birds, belonging to the ge¬ 
nus Cpnmri.i of Baron Cuvier, were formerly classed with the 
craepo^. They are distinguished by their long and slender 
bills, tlie mandibles of which arc finely toothed or serrated on 
their edges; and their tongues, wliichiire capable efi" consider¬ 
able extension, arc terminated by a small fork. Several of the 
specie occur in the Indian Archipelago, but the greater pro¬ 
portion are of Aincan origin, and nmy be said to form the most 
signal and admired feature in the ornithology of that country. 

The superb creeper is an elegant bird, described and figured 
in the magnificent work of M. Vicillot. Its length is six 
inches : the crown of the head, up])er part of the neck, smaller 
wing.coverts, back, and rump, are bright greenish gold; the 
throat is violet-blue, glossed with gold'; across the upper part 
of the breast runa a bar of bright gilded yeVow, beneath which 
the whole upper parts are deep-brownish crimson; the wings 
and tail are blackish-bn>wn ; the Ugs are also brown, and the 
bill is black. This sjwcies was discovered in Malimba, by 
M. Perrien, and is one of the rarest, as well as most beautiful 
of the genus. 

Another highly-adorned species, such as 

^ Limners love tu paint, and ladies to look upon,** 

is called, par eacelleHCCy the African creeper. It is a native of 
the Cape of (Tood i]o))e, and is found in woody situations. In 
addition to a splendid plumage, it is highly admired for its 
musical powers, and its song is by some esteemed equal to that 
of the nightingale. * 

The spotted-breasted creeper (C. maculata) dwells in the fo¬ 
rests of Malimba, and frequently approaches the t^abitations of 
the natives, allured by the flowers of the cytisiffi cajan, common¬ 
ly called the Congo pea, which according to Dr Shaw is much 
cultivated by the negroes. The violet-headed creeper (C. vto- 
laced) is a native of the Cape of Good Hope. It likewise dwells 
in woods, and is said to build a nest of singularly elegant and 
ingenious structure. Our restricted limits will not admit of our 
expatiating on ^his delightful tribe. 

The next African genus which claims our attention is Merops, 
which includes the bee-eaters, a group not more remarkable for 
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bcsjfty of colour than gracefulness of form. These birds feed 
on insects, and build theirnests in the holes of banks. The com¬ 
mon !>eeibater ( Merop» apiaster), notwithstanding it? designa¬ 
tion, is one of the rarest of Kuropean birds, and is certainly one 
of the most beautiful. It occurs in Africa, and spreads from 
thence into Greece and the Mediterranean Archipelago. Many 
other species of bee-eater inhabit this continent; but for these 
we must refer the reader to he Vaillant and other writers. 

Amid tTie infinitely-taried forms and colours which charac¬ 
terise and adorn the feathered race, we know of none more 
worthy of admiration than those exhibited by the great family 
of the kinufiskem. The sise and length of the bill are indeed 
somewhat disproportioned to the dimensions of the body ; but 
the shining silky lustre of the plumage, and the iinely-varied 
hues of the most brilliant green and blue, contrasted with dif¬ 
ferent shades of orange, black, and brown, render this genus 
one of the most showy and attractive within the range of the 
ornithological system. *The continent which forms the subject 
of our present disituisition is rich in the genus. M'^e shaU at 
present, however, mention only the Smyrna kingfisher (A. 
Smyrnensis), which, whcif in perfect plumage, is one of the 
must brilliant of the feathered race—“ the lucid blue of the 
wings,” says Dr Shaw, “ scarcely yielding in lustre to those 
of the splendid butterfiy called Papilio Menelaus.” Its co¬ 
lours seem to vary in different individuals. Several fine spe¬ 
cies of this extensive genus occur in the island of Madagascar. 

Among the more remarkable of the African birds we must 
not omit to mention the speciet of the genus Buceros, common¬ 
ly called hombills. These occur also in Celebes and the Phi¬ 
lippine Islands, but many species arc peculiar to Africa. The 
hoipbills may be said to occupy the same station in the old 
world as the toucans do in the new. Both are alike distin¬ 
guished 6y thj enormous size of their hills, and by a mixture in 
their dispositions of the carnivorous with the feugivorous pro¬ 
pensities. fhe AfKcan bpmbill (/f. Africanns) is entirely 
black, and nearly as large as^ turkey. The only other species 
of this singular genus which we shall mention, is the crowned 
hombill (B. enronatm). Compared with the preceding it is a 
very small bird, scarcely equalling the dimensions of a nfbgpie. 
Le Vaillant saw a flock of more than five hundred of these birds 
assembled in company with crows and vultures, and preying on 
the remains of slaui^uered elephants. The dlown^ hombill 
is figured by Mr Swainson in the khird volume of his beautiful 
niustrations. 
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shall now take a brief view of the scansorial or dunVUg 
, birds of ^irica. Several woodpeckers inhabit this continent. 
The doublc.bcardcd woodpecker (Picus ^inhabits 

Southern Africa; and the crested woodpecker (P, Minutus^ 
Temm.) is found in SenegaL The gold-shafted woodpecker 
(now p^ed in the genus Colaptea) is likewise an African spe¬ 
cies. 

Many kinds of cuckoo occur in Africa. The ol^ liinnspan 
genus Cueulns h^ been greatly subdi>flded by modern writers. 
The group included under the genus Cmiropm are remarkable 
for the long claw with which the inner hind toe is furnished. 
They are found in India, Africa, and the island of .Java. The 
didric or shining cuckoo ( Cuculm auralus) is probably the most 
beautiful of the tribe. The upper parts of the plumage arc of 
a rich golden-green; on the head are iive stripes of white, two 
above the eyes, like eyebrows, passing behind; two more, 
shorter and narrower, beneath the eyes; and one on the mid¬ 
dle of the forehead. The wing and tail coverts, and the secon¬ 
dary quills, are tipped with white. Most of the under parts arc 
likewise white. This bird was found by Lc Vaillant, inwards 
from the Cape, near Kok's Kraal. *'Ilc named it didric, from 
its continually uttering these syllables in various modulations, 
when perched on the extremities of large trees. 

While recording the names of so many si>ccies remarkable 
for their lustrous plumage, we must not here omit to mention 
othem not less notable for their singular instincts a,nd modes of 
life. Among these the indicators, or honey-guides, by some 
authors classed with the cuckoos', arc deserving of special no- 
rice. One species described by Dr Sparrman is said to attract 
the notice of the Dutch and Hottentots by a shrill ciy of chet^ 
rher; and when it perceives itself observed, it ilutters onwards 
to the hive of a wild bee, in hopes of partaking of the ^plunder¬ 
ed honey. have had frequent opportunities .of seeing this 
bird, and have been witness to the destruction of several repub¬ 
lics of bees by means of its. treachery. I ha^, fidwever, but 
two opportunities of shooting it, v'hidi I did ^ the great in¬ 
dignation of my Hottentots.** 

We may here observe, that naturalists themselves seem oc¬ 
casionally to belong to that irritMU genitSy of which poets are 
said to form the principal component parts. Though 8parr- 
man a^rts that he was a frequent eyewitness of the curious 
instinctive habi& of the honey-guide, yei^Le Vaillant doubts 
tf that traveller ever saw the bird at all. He says that the ac¬ 
count is merely a r^tition of a table that is known and believ- 
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etkb)' credulous people at the Cape, and that it is false to sup- 
poje that the bird seeks to draw man after it for the purpose 
of shari^ the plundered sweets; the fact being thaj the bird • 
calls not the man, but that the man knows, by attending to the 
natural cry of the bird in search of food, that he will be sure 
ere long to find the stores of the bee. According to Bruce, the 
mbroc, fur so this singular species is sometimes named, oc. 
curs in Abyssinia; but he also throws discredit on Hparrman’s 
relation. «We have seq|ji, in the preceding chapter, that Iiich. 
tenstein doubted the truth of Be Vaillant's account of the came¬ 
lopard ; we now find Le Vaillant himself equally sceptical of the 
accuracy of the Swedish traveller, and joined therein by Bruce, 
whose own statements were at one period scarcely credited at all. 
However, to conclude a subject whicli has already too long de¬ 
tained us, we shall observe that Mr Barrow, a most careful and 
accurate inquirer, though not a professed zoologist, confirms Dr 
Spamnan's account, as follows:—“ Every one in that country 
(the interior of the southern extremity of Africa) is too well ac¬ 
quainted with the moroc to have any doubts as to the certainty 
either respecting the bird, or its information of the repositories 
of the bees.” ^ 

The sagacious and imitative family of the parrots {PsiUacidat) 
is the next to demand a brief record. Though one of the most 
numerous groups of the feathered creation, it is by no means 
abundant in species, when considered merely in reference to its 
African relations. The gorgeous maccaws are peculiar to South 
America, the cockatoos to New Holland and the Eastern Is¬ 
lands, the lories to the East Jndics and the Moluccas; and 
the greater proportion of parrots and parakeets, commonly so 
called, are more truly characteristic of the tropical regions of 
other countries than of Africa. Yet here also this noisy and 
loquacious race are not unknown, although the far-spread fo¬ 
rests are its chosen dwelling-places rather than the barren sands. 
Africa, howevOr, has also her shady bowers as well as thirsty 
Saharas;— 

“ For H^, at whose command the parched rock 
Was siWitteii, and penA’d forth a quenciiing stream, 

Hatii soften’d that obduracy, and made 
Uuhsik’d-for gladness in tl<e desert place 
To save the perishing.” 

The Greeks and Romans became acquainted with the parrot 
kind, in consequence of certain species of thc^ birds having 
been imparted from the East soon after Alexander's Indian ex¬ 
pedition. The Alexandrian parrot, especially, so remarkable 
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for its elegant form and docile disposition, is generally supprj- 
ed to 'have been brought to Europe about tliat time from elle 
■ island of Ceylon, the ancient Tabrobane. In the reign of Nero, 
the Romans introduced other species from different quarters of 
Africa. They were highly prized by that luxurious people, who 
lodged them in superb cages of silver, ivory, and tortoise.sheU; 
and the price of a parrot in those days frequently exceeded that 
of a slave. Nor did Ovid think it beneath him to write a length¬ 
ened elegy on the death of Corinna’s parrot, a bii4 which, in 
the love it bore its mistress, seems to have emulated that of the 
dying Greek for his country:— 

" Ciamavit moriens lingua, rorinna, vale!” 

It is only in these degenerate days that the keeping of a cock¬ 
atoo is brought forward in a court of justice in proof of an alien¬ 
ated or imbecile mind.* %Ve trust that, in some instances, at 
least, such inference may be fairly classed as a “ non sequitur.” 

One of the earliest imported of the African species appears to 
have been the gray or ash-coloured parrdc (Puitlacns erilhacus), 
still remarkable for its easy loquacity and. general imitative 
powers. To this species probably belonged the individual 
mentioned by Cselius Rhodoginus, and which belonged to Oar. 
dinal Ascanius. “ I cannot,” says that author, “ omit an ex¬ 
traordinary wonder seen in our times. This was a parrot at 
Rome, belonging to Cardinal Ascanius, who purchased it for a 
hundr^ gold pieces, and which, in the most articulate and unin. 
terrupted manner, recited the Apostles’ Creed as well as the best 
leader could have done, and which, as a most extramdinary and 
wonderful thing, I cotdd not pa.«.< unnoticed.” 

M’'e shall mention only two other African species of this tribe, 
viz. the damask parrot {P. infnecatua), of which an interesting 
account is given by IjO Vaillant, and the Guinea parrot (P. 
puliariue), apparently figured on the 40th plate of the second 
volume of Seba’s Thesaums. 

That division of the Linnaian genus Buceo, now called Po. 
goniaa, is peculiar to Africa. It contains about bix species, of 
which the manners are little knowji. That c&ed the Abyssi- 
nian barbican by Latham was observed to idin^ to the branches 
of trees like a woodpecker. 

Of the Trogons, an extensive tribe, of brilliant plumage but 
ungraceful forms, the greater part are proper to Asia and Ame¬ 
rica. We are indebted to Le Vaillant for the figure and de- 

* See the case of Dundonald versus Sog, as reported at length 
in the Scotch newspapers. 
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st4|>tion of an African species discovered by him in the coun- 
ti^ vf the Cadres, and called Nasina, which, it seems, in the 
Hottentot language signifies a flower. It is the Trogmh narina 
of systerffatic writers. 

We come now to a limited tribe, entirely peculiar to Africa, 
-.-thep]antain-.eaters, genus Musophaffa, Theseare large birds, 
elegantly shaped, and richly coloured. The species are few in 
number, and their history is still obscure. Allied to the pre. 
ceding aregthe Touraco^ likewise characteristic of the African 
continent. One of the most beautiful was classed by liinnaeus 
with the cuckoos,.~>the Cucuius persa of that great observer. 
liC Vaillant says that there are great numbers of touracos in 
the country of the Kottinquas,.—that they are very difficult to 
shoot, as they perch only on the summits of the tallest trees, 
and rarely suffer any one to come within gunshot,-~but that they 
are easily caught alive by snar^, baited with such fruits as are 
in season. lie adds that they are excellent eating. Another 
sytecies of this genus whkdi it is delightful to look upon, is the 
Pauline touracx>,— Corpthah’ Paulina. It inhabits Southern 
Africa. M. Vicil&t had one idivc, and he informs us that its 
manners were mild and fan^liar: it lived on succulent fruits, 
and was fimd of sugar; its habits were active, and its voice so> 
norous and apparently ventriloqual. 

The diflerent tribes and genera belonging to the great order 
of gallinaceous birds are the next to claim our regard. The 
sympathies of such of our readem (if such there be) as are re. 
gardless of that beauty of fo^i and splendour of colour to 
which we have already so often attracted their attention, would 
probably yield mom readily to certain culinary associations 
connected with poultry, turkeys, pheasants, grouse, &c.; all 
of which, and many more equally dear to tlie late Dr Kitchiner, 
belong m^the present extensive division of our subject. It 
happens, however, that cocks and hens ate of eastern mrigin,— 
that turkeys ai;^ natives only of America,~.that pheasants come 
fVom the banks ofethe Phasi^-~and that grouse are peculifu: to 
northern countries. We musA therefore, in the mean time, be 
contented with u few pigeons. 

The genus Columha is widely diffused over both the tem. 
perate and tropical regions of the earth. Its species abound in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, and America; and even in the forests 
of the far-distant islands of the Southern Ocean their rtfdiant 
plumage 

Fills uiany a damp obscure recess 
With lustre of a saiutly show.” 

* 2 a 
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One of the most magnificent of the tribe is the bacMed 
pig^ (C. /Vanctte). It is distinguished from all othcuTby 
' the izregulac form of the feathers on the head, neck, ^d breast, 
which are long and narrow, and terminate in a shining appen¬ 
dage resembling in consistence, though not in colour, that with 
which the wing-feathers of the Bohemian chatterer are furnish¬ 
ed. The species inhabits .Southern Africa and the island of 
Aladagascar. A still more singular bird is the parabolic pigeon 
( C. arijualrix). 11 was discovered by } .e I'aillant, ar d is figured 
in his splendid work on the Birds of Africa. The flight of this 
species is very remarkable. It never proceeds in a straight line, 
but on commencing its route it describes a parabola, and con¬ 
tinues forming a series of arcs during the whole time, frequently 
uttering a peculiar cry. It inhabits the forests of Anteniquois, 
and is a great enemy to the white eagle. 

The Guinea fowU, or pintados, are entirely peculiar to Af¬ 
rica as native species, though they now breed freely as do¬ 
mestic birds both in Europe and America. There arc three 
kinds of this bird known to naturalists, vi^ the Guinea pintado 
(Xuittida meleagris), common in our poultry-yards; the mitreil 
pintado (N. mitrata) ; and the crpsted pintado (N. crintata). 

Quails are remarkable for a certain compactness of form and 
neatness of plumage, which, in the absence of brilliant colour¬ 
ing, produces a highly pleasing effect. In regard to the Afri- 
can species, we shall content ourselves witli naming the Mada¬ 
gascar quail {Columix perkita), which is about twice the sisc 
of our British visitant. It is also distinguished ftom the others 
by the strength of its beak. , 

Very ftw partridges, properly so called, occur in this sandy 
continent. The Barbsay partridge {Perdrix petrosa) is abun¬ 
dant along the African shores of the Alediterranean. It also 
occurs in Tenerifie, and along the western coast as far as'Sene¬ 
gal. Of the genera Pterocles, Francolinus, and Tiimix, there 
are likewise representatives in this country. Cranch’s Franco- 
lin (jF. Cranc/m) was discovered by the indefatigable and un¬ 
fortunate collector whose name'it bears, during the ill.iated 
expedition to explore the soufee of the Congo under Captain 
Tuckey. It is described by Dr Leach in the appendix to the. 
published narrative of that disastrous voyage. 

Of the African grouse, we may say, as Uorrebow says in his 
brief chapter “ On the Rats of Iceland ,”—“ There ore no rats 
in leduid so neither are there any grouse in AfHca. 

A few lines may now be devoted to a species which not only 
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kforffls the most remarlcable character in the ornithology of.Af. 
rica/*t(> which country it is now believed to be entirely peculiar, 
but presents in itself the most singular example of the feathered 
race. This extraordinary bird is the ostrich, the tallest of its 
class, and probably the swiftest of all running creatures. It is 
distinguished from every other bird by having only two toes on 
each foot. It inhabits the open and sandy plains of a great 
extent of Africa, from Ilarbary to the Cape of Uood Hope; and 
being consequently a native of one of the most anciently-peopled 
countries of the earth, it has excited the attention of mankind 
from the remotest periods of antiquity. It is frequently men¬ 
tioned in the book of Job, and in other portions of the Old 
Testament. Herodotus, among the early Creek writers, was 
ac(|uaintcd with its history and appearance: and in after times 
it was not only frequently exhibited by the Homans in their 
gunes, but the brains of hundreds at a time were scooped ouC 
attd served up as a choice delicacy on the luxurious table of 
Heliogabalus. * 

To exemplify the ^eat strength and swiftness of this gigan¬ 
tic biped, we shall transcribe the following circumstance, nar¬ 
rated by Adanson, as having taken place at Podor, a French 
factory on the soutliem bank of the river Niger:—“ Two 
ostriches which had been about two years in the factory, and, 
although young, were nearly of their full size, were so tan)e 
that two little blacks mounted both together on the back of the 
largest: no sooner did he feel their weight, than he began to 
run as fast as fiossiblc, and carried them several times round 
the viUa{^, as it was impossiblctto stop him otherwise than by 
obstructing the passage. This sight pleased me so much that 
I ordered it to be repeated ; and, to try their strength, directed 
a full-grown negro to mount riie smallest, and two others the 
largest. This buiden did not seem at all disproportioned to 
their strength. At first they went at ^ tolerably sharp trot, 
but when they b(^me hbated a little, they expanded their wings 
as though to edteh the wind, and moved with such fleetness 
that they scarcely termed to touch the ground. Most people 
have, one time or diher, seen a partridge run, and consequently 
^ust know that there is no man whatever able to keep up with 
^t ; and it is easy to imagine that iC this bird had a longer 
step, its speed would be considerably augmented. The ostrich 
moves like the partridge, with this advantage; and 1 am sa¬ 
tisfied that those I am speaking of would have distanced the 
fleetest race-horses that were ever bred in England: it is true 
they would not hold out so long as a horse, but they would 
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undoubtedly be able to go over the apace in lesa time. Vfiave" 
frequently beheld thia eight, which ie capable of giving one an 
idea of the piodigioue strength of an ostrich, and of showing 
what use it might be of, had we but the method of breaking 
and managing it as we do a horac." 

Greatly inferior in siae, but not very dissimilar in form, are 
the bustard tribe, of which the most recently-discovered African 
species is designated Ofts Denhami by Mr Vigors, in honour 

the late intrepid and accomplished'travellcr of ftiat name. 

We now arrive at the Grallaiores, or long-legged birds, com- 
monly called waders, on account of the semi-aquatic propensi¬ 
ties by which so many of them are distinguished. Of thest 
the most gracefully formed are the demoisrlles, or lady-birda 
(^Ardea pavonia and Ardea rirpn, Linn.), both of African ori¬ 
gin. They are not unfrcquently exhibited in menageries undei 
the name of crown-birds, or Balearic cranes. 

The flamingo tribe are remarkal&e for the length of their 
legs. The species occasionally found in Europe (^P/iienieopte- 
ms mber) is native to the warmer regions of Asia and Africa. 
The bird described under that name by Alexander Wilson in his 
American Ornithology, is a distinct species, mentioned as such 
long ago by Molina, in his Natural History of Chili. It is al- 
luded to by Thomas Campbell in his Gertrude of 'Wyoming:— 

“ Then, where of Indian hills the daylight takes 
His leave, how might you the flamingo sue 
Disporting like a meteor on the lakes.” 

• 

The lesser flamingo (/*. minor of Vieillot and Temminck) 
is a species discovert of late years as an inhabitant of variotu 
parts of Africa, from Senegal to the Cape of Good Hope. 

The gigantic stork (Ciamia argala), though well known in 
Bengal, is likewise an African species. This bird is some, 
times upwards of six feet in height.' It is* very common in 
many of the interior parts of Africa, and is called marabou ii 
Senegal. According to Major Tienham, it is protected by tht 
inh^itants on account of its Services as a scavenger. Its ap. 
petite is most voracious, and nothing comes amiss to its omni¬ 
vorous propensities. Smeathman has given a long account oi 
a tame bird of this species. It regularly attended the hall ai 
dinner-time, and plaiod itself behind its master’s chair. It 
frequently helped itself to what it liked best; and one day 
darted its enormous bill-into a boiled'fowl, which it swallowed 
in an instant. It used to fly about the whole country, and ge- 
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^eAftly roosted high among some silk-cotton trees. From this 
stBti#n, at tiiC^ distance of two or three miles, it could see when 
the diiine|was carried across the court, when it immediately 
took wing, and Hying with great swiftness, arrived in time to 
enter the house with some of th(»e who carried the dishes. It 
sometimes remained in the mom for half an hour after dinner, 
turning its head alternately from side to side, with an appear, 
ance of unusual gravity, as if listening to the conversation. It 
one day swallowed a cat« Is this the Ardea duhia of Gmelin ? 

Let us licre insert the nmne of the umber {Scopus umhretta^ 
> Linn.), an Africmi 8pecies,~.-the only one of its genus of the 
manners of which we are still entirely ignorant. 

Of the snipe and woodcock kind several species inhabit 
Africa. Of these we shall mention no mom than the Cape 
snipe (Rhytu'hia Africaua of Lesson), which occurs specifi. 
cally the same, or at least apparently identical, iu Bengal. 

^ Of the sandpiper tribe {Pelidnay Cuvier) a few occur along 
the African shores, and a new species of phalarope (Ph, Fitn^ 
britUus) has been Recently described by M. Temminck as a 
native of Senegal. 

The genus Cursorvus is, found in all the quarters of the 
globe, with the exception of America. The double-collared 
courier (C. bicittetus) inhabits tlie interior of Southern AiHca; 
Temminck's courier ((*. Temminckiiy Swainson) is found at 
Sierra lieone; and the violet-winged courier (C. chaleopterusy 
Temin.) comes from SenegaL 

The plovef family are numerous in almost all pi^ts of the 
world. A^ca possesses nearly a dozen species, of which we 
shall mention merely the crowned plover {Ckaradrius corona- 
tus), one of the largest of the genus, which occurs at the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

Of the •Palmipede, or web-footed water-fowl, we know of 
no great numbihr peculiar to Africa. These birds are of wan¬ 
dering habits,* and being possessed, in addition to their great 
power of wing, of the faculf^ of resting on the water, we can 
place no limits to the extent of their migratory movements. 
They thus become more cosmopolite than many of the other 
tribes, and are therefore less entitled to our attention duri|igan 
exposition of the peculiu and more characteristic features of a 
particular continent. 

The first of this order which we shall naipe is the Cape 
penguin (^SpherUsous^'apensis), This bird is found on several 
of the southern portions of our globe, especially at the Cape 
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and the Malouin Islands. It lives in immense numbers, Am- 
greg'ated together in spots called rookerieii by our voyi^ers. 
The egga are much esteemed. ^ 

The pelican (/*. Oiincrota/HS, Linn.), common alike to Asia 
and the eastern countries of Europe, is also found in Africa, 
where it has been observed both in Egypt and the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

Of the singular genus called plotus or darter, Le Vaillant 
made us acquainted with a species frqpi Senegal and the Cape. 
It was also found in the interior of the country by Major 
Denham. 

The elegant and long-winged terns or sea-swallows may be 
enumerated among the African tribes. The slender-billed 
tern {Sterna tenuirestris, Temm.) is found upon the western 
roasts, and the white tern (S, Candida, timelin) inhabits the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

The buoyant and pearly-plumaged gulls, though more cha¬ 
racteristic of the northern regions, act occasionally seen along 
the African shores. M'e are not, however, acquainted with 
any species peculiar to this continent. 

The genus albatross (Diomedea\ probably contains the larg¬ 
est and longest winged of aU the aquatic species. The wan¬ 
dering albatross (X>. erulans) is equal in size to a swan, and 
its wings extend about ten feet. This bird is principally met 
with in the seas adjacent to the Cape of Good Hope. 

The Cape petrel (Procellaria Capensis), as its title implies, 
occurs also near the last-named locality. It is cdknmon in the 
southern seas, but mine especially in the vicinity of the Cape, 
where it flies in immense ‘flocks. It is extremely voracious, 
and feeds on fish and tile dead carcasses of whales. When 
caught, it squirts a quantity of oil from its nostrils. 

The spur.winged goose (Pleclropteras Gamhensis) is a sin¬ 
gular species inhabiting Gambia and other parts «f Africa. 
The anterior angles of'its wings are armed witii sharp project¬ 
ing spines. a 

The mountain goose {Anser tionlana) hi a large species, 
with the wing-feathers, and tUbse of the head, of a bright 
shining reddish green. According to Latham, it inhabits the 
Capq of Good Hope, where it keeps mostly on the hills, and 
feeds on grass and herbs. 

Among the larger of the web-footed tribes we must not 
omit to mentiqn the Egyptian goose {Chenalopete EgspHaea, 
Stephens), so remarkable for its strong attachment to its young. 
It was worshipped by the ancient Egyptians, and its scnlptur- 
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, edsfigure is still recognisable among the hieroglyphical repre¬ 
sentations of the Theban temples. It also occurs in the 
suuthcnuiicgiuiis of Africa, and has not unfre(|uentl;^been im¬ 
ported into Britain to beautify the waters of our pleasure, 
grounds; but the love of liberty is deeply implantetl in this 
bird, and it is with difficulty that even the young, bom and 
bred in northern climates, are retained for a continuance in a 
state of satisded domestication. 

The criaison-billed sheldrake (Tmlnma erythrorhytwha) in¬ 
habits the ('ape of (rood Hope; and a species of musk-duck 
(Anas Nilolica of (Inielin) is found in Upper Egypt It is 
easily tamed, and lives on good temis with other poultry. 

From the preceding summary, the student of ornithology 
will be able to form a sufficiently correct idea of the prevailing 
features which characterize this branch of science in Africa; 
and, by comparing the present sketch with those which we 
purpose to exhibit of otlier countries in the future volumes of 
our series, he wiH likewise be enabled to estimate the peculia¬ 
rities by which the continent in question is distinguished from 
all the other quarters of tl^e globe. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

Natural History of the Rutiles, Fislics, Shells, Insects, 
4'c. of Africa. ^ 

Introductory Ol^ervations—Crocodiles-* Lizards—Cliameleon^ 
Seimots—Frogs—General Obscrrations on Fishes—Munena— 
Gobius—Cottus—8cun)eDna»Zeus—Remora—Labnis-.Mackerel 
—Surmullet—FlyingGumard—Elci'tncSilurc—Salmon—Polvf)- 
terns—Aigeiitine—Flying-fish—Polyneme—African Herring— 
Caip—Monnynis—Ray — Ostracion—Tetrodon — Pipe-fish- 
Fossil Fish—General Of^rrations on Shells—Various African 
Species—Remarks on the Distribution of Insects—Goliathus, Ac. 
—Paussus—Mantis—Locusts—Biitterflv Triiw— Bees — Scor-* 
pions—Centipedes—Zoophytes—Coral-iSjKinge—Guinea Worm. 

Intermediate between the binls and fishes are the leptile 
race, lUvided by natuiaUsts into four principal branches, the 
Cheionian, the Saurian, the Ophidian, and the Batrachian 
reptiles. Of all these, Africa, “ fruitful in monsters,” pro¬ 
duces some remarkable examples. 

In regard to the geogmphical distribution of reptiles, the 
first and most general observation is, that they augment in 
number as we advance towards the equatorial regiofis. While 
Sweden possesses scarcely a dozen jizards and snakes, about three 
or four frogs and toads, and nut a single tortoise, the temper¬ 
ate parts of Burope produce about forty snakes and lizards, and 
several of the tortoise tribe. As soon as we gain the southern 
extremity of Spain, the number of species in these trites 
greatly increases, and in Andalusia the African complexion of 
the country is still farther manifested by the tppearance of 
' the chameleon. On proceeding farther south, ni>t only does 
the number of reptiles increase, but\hey also ahgment in size, 
till, ftom the Tropic of Cancer, onVards and beyond the Line, 
we meet with the crocodiles, caymans, boas, and other giants 
of the reptile race. For the present, however, we must coniine 
ourselves to a brief allusion to a very limited number of the 
African tribes. 

Ist, Cfielmian reptiles, or tortoises and turtles. Several of 
this division occur in Africa, such as the 'Testudo Grata, the 
Testado Mungvis, &c. 
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**2(1, Saurian reptiles* To this division belong tVte crocodiles 
ant lizards, the geckos, chuneleons, and many others. 

The^omnion crocodile crocodtVuA-), celebrated iff 

the ancient history of Egypt, is spread over a considerable ex. 
tent of this continent. 

. “ Krewhile, emerging fr«>m tlie brooding sand. 

With t^r paw lie prints the brinciess strand; 

High on the fl(K)d, with s|)eckled bostmi swims, 
fl<dni'd with br<^<l tail, and oar*d with giant limbs; 

Rolls his fien'c e3'challs, clas|ts his iion claws, 

And champs with gnashing tcoth his massy Jaws. 

Old Nilus sighs thniiigh all his cane^crownn shores, 

And swartii}' JVfempiiis trcmiiles and mlores.” 

There arc several different kinds of croi‘odile in the old and 
new world, and their tempers and dispositibiw seem to vary in 
different localities. Humboldt and IMungo Park regarded 
them with fear and trembling, whilst Axtdubon and Mr Water* 
ton hold them in little consideration either as friends or foes. 
Though seldom taniecf^ tliey are not by any means incapable of 
domestication, aifhas been demonstrated by many examples, 
both in ancient and modem times. 

Many lizards occur in ^Vfti<*.a. Wc shall otdy mention one 
found near Mourzouk. It is called oselis, and, if not a true 
lizard, resembles one in form. IVhcn alarmed, it buries itself 
in the sand; and, when dropped from a height, it immediately 
sinks beneath the surface of the spot on whi^ it fell. << These 
little creatines,*’ says C'aptaiii Eyon, are eagerly bought by 
the girls and married women, for the purpt^c of ascertaining 
how n\any children they sbatl have. By stretching them the 
skin will immediately crack, and the women most religiously 
believe that for every sound they shall bear a child.” 

One of the most remarkable funilies of the saurian tribe is 
that wl^ich contains the chameleons. The common species 
{Lacerta Afr^cana)^^ found in li^gyjX, Barbary, and the south 
of Spain. ]*he changes of colour in tliesc animals, though by 
some deemed fi|i)ulous, ar% iA>w bc 3 ^ond dispute. The causes 
of these chang|;s, however, tnd their mode of action, may still 
be classed among the more obscure points of natural history. 
They seem ind^endent of extemdl objects, and vuy within a 
cKtain range, abnost every hour. 

Non milii tot cultus numero comprendcre fas est: 

Adjicit oniatus proxima quffique dies.” ^ ^ 

3d, Ophidian raptiles, or ser|)ents. Among the most re¬ 
markable of the African species of this division is the cerastes, 
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or homed Tiper. It is characterized by a small curved hoAi 
over each eyelid. It lives in the sand, and was well known*to 
file ancients. Another singular serpent is the haje (^oluber 
hajCy Linn.) The Egyptian jugglers, by pressing the neck 
of this creature between tlieir lingers, {iroducc a kind of cata* 
lepsy which renders it sti0‘ and motioniess. This is rather a 
curious fact w'hen considered in connexion with the scriptural 
narrative in the seventh chapter of Exodus, where the rods of 
the magicians when thrown down are corverted into fcrjicnts. 
This species.was regarded by the ancient Egyptians ;is the 
emblem of the protecting divinity of the world, and its figure 
is frequently sculptui^d on each side of a globe, on tlie outer 
gates of their temples. 

4th, The Batrachian reptilesy such as frogs, Ac. Africa 
produ<£s comparatively few species of this division. The soil 
is probably too dry. M'c shall here mention only tlic short- 
headed toad (Rana hrvrtccpf;) described by Linmeus in the 
Anuenitates Acatietnica^ vol. i. It is a very small species, a 
native of Senegal and some otlier parts of Af^ca. 

The great and almost inexhaustible class of fishes next de¬ 
mands our attention. 

Our acquaintance with tlie laws which regulate the geogra¬ 
phical distribution of this class is extremely meagre: in other 
words, the facts illustrating the greater or less extension of tlicir 
localities are few, and have never been properly generalized. 
From the immeasurable extent and continuous nature of the 
fluid which they inhabit, they qre supplied by nature with 
greater facilities of dispersion than most other animals; while 
the greater equality of the temperature of water, when compared 
with that of either earth or «ur, admits, in several instances, of 
the same spedes inhabiting almost every latitude from pole' to 
pole. Those races especially, which, travelling togethw in vast 
shoals, speedily consumeYhe natural food which ehch particulu 
spot affords, are obliged, like the pastoral tribes o$ old, or the 
woodland hunters of America^ to redtove from f lace to place in 
search of additional supplies; andHhus the species acquires a 
more widely-extended geographical distribution. It is thus 
thg cod and herring are spread over the whole extent of the 
Northern Ocean, and in undiminished numbers, notwithstand¬ 
ing the war of extermination which man and other voracious 
animals.appear wage against them. Those species which 

lead a solitary, and, as it may he called, a stationary life, are 
frequently confined within very nanow lixuits. The Chatodons, 
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example, which delight in rocky coasts covered with madre¬ 
pores, attach themselves to the torrid zone, which produces so 
abund»itiy those magnificent ornaments of the sea. ^ut thouf^ 
thus confined to particular spots, from wliich the individuals of 
the species never wander, the species itself may be said to be 
repeated again iti different and distant regions, separated from 
each other by almost insunnountable obstacles. Thus many of 
what may be termed stationary species are found identiadly the 
sante aloftg the coasla^of Brazil, in the Arabian Gulf, and over 
the multiplied shores of Polynesia. It has hence been con¬ 
cluded that such species, incapable of colonizing themselves by 
leaving their accustomed shores, ami hazarding a journey across 
unknown oceans, have either been crcatetl in more pla^s than 
one, or have been enabled to trans{>ort themselves by means dif. 
ferciit from any of those which are now available in the ordinary 
course of nature.* 

^ If the natural means by whidi the more powerful species, 
inhabiting the saline waters of the ocean, have spread them¬ 
selves from dinic^o clime, be in some measure within the reach 
of our comprdicnsion, it is otherwise with those peculiar to 
rivers and the waters of inljmd lakes. How these have contrived 
to migrate from one region to another, and to peo})le with iden. 
lical species the deptlis of far-removed and solitary waters, se- 
puated from each other by chains of lofty mountains, or wide- 
extended wastes of desert sand, is a problem which, in the pre¬ 
sent state of our knowledge, we seek in vain to solve.i* 

Of the gfcnus Mur<ena several species occur in the African 
seas. The spotted murama (iy. guttata) was observed by Fors- 
kall in the Red Sea, A small species of goby, scarcely ex¬ 
ceeding an inch in length, is found in the Nile. It is the Go- 
hius aphya of Linn. We may here mention that the name 
apfiya^ by which this species has been distinguished, seems to 
have been applied by the '\ncient writers to such small iishes as 
they vaguely 9upp(H»#d to have been produced nther from tlie 
foam of the ctean than accordyig to the usual process of nature.;^ 
Several specie Ji' bull-hea^rcVi;/»«) are described by Commer- 
son, and the gcfius Scorpmnh, so eccentric in ite forms, is repre¬ 
sented in the A^can seas, among othem by the Cape scorpsna 
(A’. Capermii)y mentioned by Gronovius. A raagniiiceBt fish 

• ^ Gaymard's Mimoire uu/r la DiatribiUion Gbographique ' 
aes PotssoHn. 

+ See farther on tfaio sainect the 5th number of my lUusItrations 
ofZooJc^. * 

See Shaw's General Zoolc^iy, vol. v. p> 245« 
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called the opah dory (Zeris luna), inhabits the African shoreST 
Dr MOTtimer exhibited a fish of this kind to the Royal Society 
iin 1750, wh^h was taken ‘‘on the coast of Leith wd he 
adds (in the PhiL Tram;* for tiiat year) that the Pnnee of 
Anamaboe, being then in England, immediately recognised it, 
and said it was common in his country, and was excellent eating. 

The Hemora, so remarkable for its faculty of adhering to 
other fishes by a peculiar sucker-shaped organ on the top of its 
head, is found in the Mediterranean aiw^ other tmliits waters 
which u'Esh the African shores. The olive-green remora (Eche^ 
nets cauda rotwidata of Bloch) is common on the coasts of Mo¬ 
zambique. A species of Labrua (/.. Nihttcm) inhabits the 
Nile; and the star-eyed Bodian(Bof/mnrt« steUifer) is a native 
of the seas about the Cape. The silvery mackerel {Scomber cru. 
menophthalmus is found in considerable plenty about the coasts 
of Guinea, and the Scomber chUtris is also ui African species. 

The sunnuUet (Mulius ruiter) so frmous as an epicurean de¬ 
licacy among the Romans, and so highly, though not very hu¬ 
manely admired for the splendour of its dying hues, is found 
both {dong the African and European shores of the Mediterra¬ 
nean. “ Vide,** says Seneca, “ quonvido exarserit rubor omni 
Bciior minio ! vide quas per latent venas agat! Kcce! san- 
guinem putes ventrem ! quam lucidum quiddam cceruleumqnc 
sub ipso tempore effulsit i jam porrigitur et pallet, et in unum 
colorem coniponitur!” The flying gurnard {Trigla voUtans) 
may likewise be mentioned as a Mediterranean species of sin¬ 
gular habits and great beauty. It swims in shoals, abd delights 
dbe voyager by its short and freqqent flights. 

The electric silure {SUnrun electriem) dwells in the rivers of 
Africa. It was observed by Forskall in the Nile, by whom, 
however, in his Fauna Arabica, it is improperly named Ra^ 
torpedo. Another species of Silurus called platte-kop, or flat- 
head, occurs in the fresh waters of Southern Africa. Mr Bur- 
chell observed two boys of the Bushmen fribe fibbing for this 
species. They stood by the watqf-side, motioidefc as herons. 
After waiting patiently for half an h^ur, a fish czflne within their 
reach, and was instantly pierced though with their spears or as- 
sagays. It was nearly three fret long, mtirely of a lead colour, 
but a^gsroaching to white underneath. The head was very broad 
and flat, the eyes pale yellow, and extremely small, and the 
mouth WM bearded with several very long strinipi. The flesh 
was white, rich,«9nd nutritious. This fish seems to occur only 
in those rivers which run to>the western cciast (that is, to the 
northward of the Cape of Good Hope), while, on the other hand, 
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dels have never been seen in any but those which fall into the 
tCean eastward of that cape. 

Of^hc salmon genus, the Salmo fnlvfis, a fierc#and hungry 
fish, is much esteemed as an article of food by the inhabitants 
of (luinea. The notable genus Polffpterux was first scientifi. 
cally distinguished by 51. (Teofihty. Its shape is long, cylin. 
drical, and serpentiform; the head is defended by large bony 
plates; and the body is covered by strong scal^, resembling 
those of% coat of msiH. This fish is called bichin by the Egyp¬ 
tians, and is considered as very rare. It is said to dwell in the 
soft mud of the Nile, and is the finest flavoured of all the Ni¬ 
lotic fishes ; but as it is hardly possible to open the skin with 
a knife, the fish is first boiled, and the skin afterwards drawn 
off almost entire. The t<K)th.toDgued argentine {j4, 0/osso- 
tloHia) is a beautiful species, a native of the Jled Sea; and the 
pearl-bladdcred argentine {A. Sphpreena) is a Mediterranean 
^ fish of the same genus. The air-blaiider of this species is equally 
bright and beautiful %^ith its external parts, and, along with 
these, is much t^ed in the preparation of artificial pearls. 

The fiying.fish ( K.votoBtvx e.rUiens) is remarkable fbr the great 
length of its pectoral finsf which enable it to sustain itself* above 
the waves for several hundred yards. The silveiy polyneme 
(P, Nihticiiii) is a very elc^nt fish, of great excellence as an 
article of food. Its mode of capture in the Nile is described 
by Itrucc. The ten-fingered polyneme (P, decadaclylus)^ like¬ 
wise esteemed a very wholesome and agreeable fish, occurs along 
the coast^of Guinea, and occ^ionally enters the rivers of that 
country. Of fishes allied tp the herring, Africa produces se- 
veral S]>ecic8. The Clupea Africana is said to ^ extremely 
plentiful during the summer months in the last-named district; 
and the dorab herring (C. dnretb) is described by Forskall as a 
native of the Red Sea. Among the carp tribe we shall merely 
menrioR rile Cyprinus mentioned by Oronovius 

as an inhabiftmt of *the Cape seas. We may observe in pass- 
ing, that a variety of 'fish are caught in the salt waters 
which environ the Cape; 1)ut fresh fish are there so rare, that 
Mr Bnrchell does not recollect having seen any at table ex¬ 
cept eels, and these were regarded as a curiosity.’** The genus 
Mormyrus seems almost enrirely peculiar to the Nile. 

Of the cartilaginous fishes, several species of ray inhabit the^ 
African seas. For example, the Raja guttata was seen by 
Commerson along ^the coasts of Msdagascai^ and the lymna 


Travels, vol. L p. 79* 
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and pearled rays {R, lymna and gephen) both occur in the 
Sea. It is &om the akin of the last-named species that tfte 
l^utiiul substance called Gaiiiiohat by the French is prepared. 
It is tinted with blue, green, or red, according to the taste of 
the artist, and being ^terwards polished, is used in the manu¬ 
facture of different kinds of cases, telescope-tubes, &c. The 
younger specimens, according to La Cdpede, are preferred,—the 
tubercular coat of the full-grown individu^ being rather too 
rough for the desired purpose. Several sf ecies of sharit inhabit 
the African seas. They are disagreeable to bathers. 

The extraordinary genus Ostracitm, or trunk-iish, distinguish¬ 
ed by the peculiar bony crust or covering in whicli it is enveloped, 
is widely distributed over the Indian and American oceans. Of 
the African species we may name the tuhcrculated tnink-hsh 
(C. Huberculattes)^ by some regarde<l as a mere variety of Ostra^ 
cion iriqueter, a kind much esteemed for the uses of the table 
in the East Indies. The not less remarkable tribe included in , 
the genus Tetrodon are represented in*Africa by the llneated 
species ( T, linealus') which sometimes occinrs in the Nile, where 
Hasselqulst was assured by the fishermen, that on seizing this 
fish in the water their hands were ^quently stung as if by 
nettles. 

The last genus to which we shall allude is that called Syng^ 
nathus^ or pipe-fish. 8<Hne of these are found in the northern 
seas, others in the equatorial; while the most lemarkable of all 
is the foliated pipe-fish (Hippocampus foliatm., Cuvier), which 
has hitherto occurred only ^ong tlie shoms of IloUand 
and Van Diemen's Land. The i^agic pipe-fish (S» pclag’ums) 
is found in the African seas. 

We shall dose our ichthyological department by two short 
extract. 1 was present,** says M. Adanson, at a very ex/* 
traenrdinaiy capture of fish, made the same month (March 17fi^) 
on the coast of Ben, within a league of the island Oor^, by the 
company belonging to one of the East India shifis, which had 
anchored in the road. They hacLonly a net of alfout sixty fa¬ 
thoms, which they threw at a venture into th^ sea; for they 
were not so lucky as to espy any of those shoaU' of fishes: yet 
they had such surprising success, that the shore was covert, 
the whole length of the net, with the fish they caught, though 
the net was in a bad condition. 1 reckoned part of them, and 
judged that they might in all be upwards of tfOOO, the least of 
them as“Isffge a3»a fine carp. There you might see pilchards, 
rock-fish, mullets, or gull-fish, of different sorts; molebats, 
with other fishes very little known. The negroes of the neigh- 
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b«unng village took each their load, and the ship’s crew 611ed 
their boat till it was ready to sink, leaving the rest on the sea¬ 
shore. In any other country, such a capture of^sh would^ 
without all doubt, pass for a xnirade.”* 

The fossil fish of Africa are scarcely known. The following 
passage, in illustration of that curious branch, is from Lichten- 
siein’s Travels In the slate-stone from which the spring 
rose were the impressions of an innumerable multitude of fishes. 
Wc perceived this extfaordinmy appearance first upon the sur¬ 
face; but the impressions were larger, more distinct, and finer 
in proportion as we broke deeper and deeper into the stone. 
The form of tlie fish resembled that of the eel, and the length 
of the Wgest was about three feet. The brittleness of the 
slate made it impossible for us to get out a single specimen 
entire; and the fragments which we preserved, for the purpose 
of examining them at our leisure, were afterwards destroyed by 
the jolting of the waggon. The more 1 made myself acquaint- 
'^ed with this country b|r my subsequent travels, the more re¬ 
markable did the phenomenon appear to me, as being the only 
remains of a former world which I found throughout the whole 
of iSouthem Africa.’'*)* '^’e must now proceed to the next di¬ 
vision of our subject. 

The Mollusca and Conchifera of Africa next demand our 
attention. To these extensive classes belong whatever species 
are known under the general names of shell-fish and shdht. 
The precis^ localities of African conchology are, in truth, so 
superficially ascertained that, even if the portion of our present 
volume originally allotted to tne zoological department had not 
been already much more than exhausted, we should have found 
great difficulty in satisfying either ourselves or our readers. 
In the absence, however, of faBer and more circumstantial in- 
formatio% wc must rest contented with the following brief de¬ 
tails 

The sheUs wf the warmer r^ons of the earth, as weB as the 
birds and insect are generally distinguished from those of 
colder counU-ies^by the grea^ beauty of their forms and co- 
^ louring; and those of Africa, while they participate in this 
splendid character, arc yet more highly valued in consequence 
of their comparatively rare occurrence in coUections. The pro¬ 
ductions of the African seas are probably less known than those 
of any other quarter of the globe. 

• Voyage t.> Senega), p. 17fi» 

■f* Travels in Soutnem Africa, vol. i. p. 95. 
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The Mediterranean afTords very numerous species, although 
the veiy slight changes of level which its waters undergo 
its testj^peous productions less easily obtained thai^in more 
northern latitudes, 

** Where the redundant seas wasli up fresh stores.” 

A few of the more remarkable animals of these closes which 
occur in the Mediterranean are,—several kinds ot' cuttle-fish, 
such as iS'epta officinalis, Loliyo vuUiarit^ and L. seprola; Ar^ 
gonauta Argo, Janthina communis, Isticardium globosum, 
Cardita sulcata, and ajar; Spondylus gmdet'opus, Avioula 
iarentina, Cardium costatum, Atiatina gMtosa, Pholas dacty- 
lus, and sev^al Pinna, The Tyrian purple of the ancients is 
supposed to have been obtained from the Purpura patula, com¬ 
mon in this sea. The use of that splendid and regal dye is now 
superseded by the discovery of the tinctorial uses of the cochi- 
neal,—a small and obscure insect, which the skill of the che; 
mist has rendered indispensable even twthc gaimcnts of kings. 

Egypt and the Valley of the Nile were firs^.correctly observed 
by the skilful Savigny and the other naturalists of the great 
flench expedition; ^^wards by jPlivier, and at a still later 
period by Cailliaud. A few species mentioned by Poiret,— 
those described by Chemnitz,—and the collection made by the 
Danish naturalist Grove from Morocco, form the chief mate¬ 
rials of our knowledge of this department along the Barbary 
coasts. The Red Sea, so full of shoals and coral reefs, is said 
to be peculiarly rich in shells; but with the exception of the 
work of Forskall, and the more^cent Travels of liord Valen¬ 
tis, we can scarcely indicate any proper sources of information 
regarding that quarter. 

The eastern shtires of Africa are, in respect to this as well as 
all other branches of natural history, almost entirely unknown. 

With the species of the western coasts we are somewhat bet¬ 
ter acquainted. Adanson described malty of the shells of Se¬ 
negal, and Bowdich a few fh>|h the Gambia. *• Maugd, Von 
Buefa, and Bowdich, made small coUectioits fhnn Madeira, 
TenerifiTe, and Porto Santo. Tlfbse islands aic said to be rich 
in peculiiur species, and therefore merit more particular atten- 
ti(y\^han has yet been bestowed upon them. Along the western 
coasts numerous species also occur which are common to the 
tropical seas; such as Cypraa Tigris, moneta, and 
several Olives,, Cones, and Volutes, the pearl-oyster, Melea- 
grina margaritifera, &c. . • 

Of the land and iresh-water shells of the interior of this con- 

6 . 



tiRent trarcely any thing ia known. Ije Vailtant dea'cribetl 
onl> a single species from Cafftaria, though Uelalande after* 
wards r^lected many in that country; and Bruce afd Burcfaell 
liare incidentally noticed a few from Abyssinia and the more 
simthem districts. 

.At the Cape of Good Hope the quantities of shells which 
cover the beaches are immense, and the natives frequently em¬ 
ploy them for lime. But the heat 7 surf which so often thun¬ 
ders alonffthe shores # this promontory (the Cape of Storms) 
seems to prevent the shells from being frequently gathered in 
a peribet state; and South African specimens are therefore more 
rare in collections than might be expected. The coasts of Ma¬ 
dagascar are said to be particularly rich in fine shells, although 
we have acquired as yet but a very meagre knowledge of the 
testaceous productions of that great island. If its climate and 
political circumstances admitted of a closer and more assiduous 
jparch, treasures ofyireat value would no doubt reward the toils 
of the conchological collector. 

The northern and western coasts, though separated by so wide 
an extent of barren sands, offer in this department a few re¬ 
markable analogies. The Minilonta ruhens of the Nile is fbund 
specifically the same in Senegal, and the Helix flammata of 
Nubia has been observed along the banks of the Gambia. 
Among the African shells, a tew occur extensively distributed 
over other countries. The Bttlla striata is found in Bgypt 
and Senegal, along the coasts of France and England, in the 
Antilles, andflauth America. The Turlmpetrteus, wed known 
in Europe, is equally familiar tg the sun-burnt collector at the 
f!ai>c. The Ilf Hr asperse, so abundant in all the temperate 
i-oumrics of Europe, has also been found in Afidca, and as far 
west as the Canary Islands. Another species, the Helix eon- 
(Uitissima, frequent in France and Spain, has been found in Tri¬ 
poli and otfter parts of tjie Afiican continent. The Helix agira 
of Egypt and Carbary is fouq|l in Provence, though not in 
Italy; while tHI ^olix lacfe(V>i'^pain and Algien is unknown 
in Provence, yet extends northgtard as far as RousiBon, 

Uf other Afticln shells we shall mention merely the Cas- 
m Madagasearixnsis, Patella granatina and fesfudinam, 
Camts ammiralis, —a specie* highly prised by coBcctois, Fo- 
luta armata, HatioHs striata, and Oliva ergthrosloma. 

The* fossil shells of an extremely limited portion of 4fi;ica 
are partially exhibited in the great FVench work on Egypt; and 
those of Mount Barkal have been illustrated by M. Culliaud. 

■ an 



4»« xatithai, iiiSTOttY or aP5iica. 

Our knowledge of the geographical diKtribution of Imtee^s, 
uotwithatanding the more careful study of the aubject wli^ii 
has prevailf^J of late years, may be said to be still in its in¬ 
fancy. I^atrcillc’s little work, however imperfect, Is tne most 
complete with which wc have as yet been furnished.* * 

It is easy to suppose that if certain plants arc peculiar to 
certain climates, so also insects, the greater proportion of which 

' not only feed on plants, but are, each according to its kind, 
almost restricted to particular 8))ecics, Aust in like eianner be 
characteristic of special localities. The entomological charac¬ 
ters of the southern shores of Europe strongly exhibit their 
geographical approach to the African continent. The Aieurhutt 
aacevy various species of Scaurus and Akisy the European scor¬ 
pion, several CigaltSy Termiicsy and others, may be regard¬ 
ed, in the southern countries of Europe, as the avant’-cimvrierH 
of those more exclusively African forms which have their cen¬ 
tre of dominion in the burning deserts. Along the Mediterra¬ 
nean shores the traveller may study thi habits of many curious' 
insects belonging to the genera MygalCy Onf-tvt Cehrioy Pime-- 
Hay Brackgeerusy Brentus, and Scarytes, and may also enrich 
his collection by the capture of mavy beautiful butterflies, and 
other lepidopterous insects, which are more truly characteristic 
of Northern Africa. Spain, especially, exhibits many features 
of African zoology. The £uroi>ean entomologist there finds, 
for the first time, several species of the following genera 
Erodiusy Sepidtuniy ZygUty Uemopteray GaleodeHy Brachinusy 
and Pitnelia. Ilut it Is only after crossing the Mediterranean 
and traversing the African shores, whether north of the Atlas 
or eastwards towards the coasts of the Red Sea, that our eyes 
are delighted with the hitherto-unknown forms of Anthuty 
Graphipten^y Siagona, and numerous other species unknown 
to the colder and moister shores of Europe. ‘ 

But no sooner do we leave the Mediterr^ean coasts of Af¬ 
rica, and enta* upon the more weary anh disastrous pilgrimage 
of the great deserts, the apparently limitless esipanse of which 
^ soon greets the eye of the yet undaunted traveller, than 

4 ftlmbst all vestiges of European lift, whether human or brute, 

. --- % 

" ^ Introduction a la Gec^puphie Gen^mle des Arachnides et des 

Tnsectes, ou des CUroats propres a ces Aniroaux.” ThU memoir 
was read to the Acadei^ of Sciences in 181^ and forms rant of the 
third* volume |>f‘the ** Memoires dn Museum d’Histoire Naturolle.'* 
It was loimhiished in a sejiaratc vohime^hy the same author, en¬ 
titled ** Memoires sur divers Sujets dc rBistoire Naturelle des In- 
jsectes,”&c. Paris. I8I1I. 



Aliappear ; and Nubia, Ethiopia, Senegal, and a great part of* 
fiftiinea, exhibit entomological forms, cognate in character when 
fomp^d among themselves, bftt separated in eve^j^ sense of tfte 
words “ lonfp> intervallo” from tliosc of l^lurope. As we 
pn>cced farther southwards, where tlie chariot of the “ (Ireat 
Apollo” rolls on with a still fiercer and more fiery lustre, and 
the beams of a vertical sun induce even the tawny illoor and 
the woolly>headed ncgn> to avoid his scorching and sumetimes 
fatal ra)^, we discovit’ many extraordinary forms of insect life, 
called into existence through the instrumentality of that bright 
effulgence which the pale-faced liurojican has so often sought 
to withstand in vain. From the burning regions of Guinea, and 
the ]>archcd shores of the Congo, we derive the finest of those 
magnificent coleopterous insects, named geiierically CoUathus 
by liamarck. The western and equinoctial parts of Africa also 
yield us the spc'cies of Prtftiwheirus and Encehdua; while 
, the C-ape of Good Hoj>c is remarkable for the genus Ant/na. 
and liravhifcerus, 'l^e last-named district is almost the exclu¬ 
sive domain of and Purumttra; and the southern 

parts of Africa in general present us with Sapra, and 

Pamsun^ altliough it m»y be observed that some of these also 
occur in the ICast Indies. The last-named genus is remarkable 
ft»r the very pt^uliar fi»rm of the antenme. The genus docs 
not exist in the twelfth edition of the Spulema Na/tira, hut 
was published by Linuwus in u separate dissertation in 177*'>> 
Only a single species was known at that period, and another 
WHS addeti in 17ifiN by Dr Adam Afxclius, tiien residing at 
. Sierra lipone." The etynwjogy of the name is supjwsed by 
Afzclius to be from the Greek signifying a pause, ees- 

satten, or rest; for ldnna*us, now' old and infirm, and sinking 
•lyidcr the W’eight of age and labour, saw no probability of con¬ 
tinuing any longer his career of glory. “ Jle might, therefore,” 
adds Shaw, “ be supposed to .>ay ‘ hie meta laborum,’ as 
it in reality*i)rove(f, at least with regard to insects,—pausus 
being the fas^ he ever desVihed.”t It was literally, ui the 
language of \ oung,— 

An awful pause prophetic of Ins end!” 

Both Madagrusear and St Helena present a few' insects wliich 
to a ccTtain e'Jciit demonstrate the African complexion ffiTthose 
islands; hut the latter esjiccially is also allictl by its entomo¬ 
logical featuKs to some of the south-western countries of Asia. 

* l.iiin* I'laiis. V(»r. iv. 

•f* (ieiicral \ol. vi. p. 4*1. 
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According to Latreille, Africa furnishes no species of the geniSi 
Patusalus, although it is elsewhere widely distributed over A nfb- 
rica and the East Indies. The genera Graphgptera^ Euri- 
vhora, and Pnmmora, are probably pecuUar to Africa.' 

Among the hemipterous insects of Africa we may mention 
the Mouth precaria, an object of superstitious veneration among 
the Hottentots, who hold in the highest respect the person on 
whom the insect happens to alight. 

“ I here became acquainted,” says AlrtSurchell, in^is Tra¬ 
vels in the Interior of Southern Africa, “ with a new specie; 
of Month, whose presence became afterwards sufficiently fami¬ 
liar to me, by its never failing, on calm worm evenings, to pa) 
me a visit as 1 was writing my journal, and sometimes to in¬ 
terrupt my lucubrations by putting out the lamp. AU the man¬ 
tis tribe are very remarkable insects ; and this one, whose dusk) 
sober colouring well suits the obscurity of night, is certainly si 
by the late hours it keeps. It often settled on my book, or oi 
the press where 1 was writing, and remained still, as if consi¬ 
dering some affair of importance, with an appt^once of intelli 
gence which had a wonderful effect in withholding my hand Iron 
doing it hann. Although hundred; have flown within m) 
power, 1 never took more than five. 1 have given to this curi¬ 
ous little creature the name of Month luciibransi 'anA having 
no doubt that he will introduce himself to every traveller win 
comes into this country in the months of November and De 
cember, I beg to recommend him as a harmless little companion 
and entreat that kindness and mercy may be shown (b him.”* 

Locusts are of common occurrence in many parts of Africa 
Mr Barrow records that, in the sofitherp ilistricts which he vi¬ 
sited, the surface of an area of nearly 20(N) square miles migh 
literally be said to be covered by them. The water of a widi 
river was scarcely visible, in consequence of the inmimcrabii 
dead locusts that floated on its surface, apparently drowned it 
their attempts to reach th£ reeds which greW alon/! its shores- 
Except these rauch-wished-for ret^s, they had je'^urctl ever) 
other green tiling. Their destruclioJI on a fbmier occasion wat 
sudden and singular. All the fulligruwn inse(fl!s were driver 
into the sea by a tempestuous north-west wind, and were after- 
wards cast upon the beach, where they formed a bank tlircc oi 
four feet high, and extending nearly fifty English miles. Thi 
smell, as may easily be supposed, was abominable, and wa; 
sensibly felt at a distance of I.'id miles. 


ftorchcirs'I'nivcls, vul. i. p. 4111. 



• The migratory flight of the locust, and its desolating effects* 
u^n vegetation, and consequent injury both to man and beas^ 
have aflorded a frequent exercise to the pen of the ^let; but by 
none iMve their injurious inroads been so magnificently treated 
as by the Prophet Joel. “ A day of darkness and of gloomi¬ 
ness, a day of clouds and of thick darkness, us the morning 
spread upon the mountains; a great )>enplc and a strong: there 
hath not been ever the like, neither shall be any more after it, 
even to Ae years of nfcny generations. A fire devoureth before 
tiiem, and behind them a flame bumeth: the iand is as the 
(iarden of Kden before them, and behind them a desolate wil. 
demess ; yea, and nothing shall escape them. The ajqiearance 
of tliem is as the appearance of horses; and as horsemen, so 
shall they run. Like the noise of chariots on the tops of inoun. 
tains shall they leap, like the noise of a flame of fire that de¬ 
voureth the stubble, as a strong people set in battle-array.” 

“ The earth shall quake before them; the heavens shall tremble: 
the sun and the moon shall be dark, and the stars shall withdraw 
their shining. ” How do the beasts groan! the herds of cattle 
are perplexed, because they have no pasture; yea, the flocks of 
sheep are made desolate. • 

One of the most formidable of the insect tribes of this conti¬ 
nent is the Termes Mlictmix, or white ant. This species dwells 
in congregated troops, consisting of labourers, soldiers, and 
sovereigns. They build conical nests of mud and clay, from 
10 to 12 feet high, and divided in the interior by thin partitions 
into a variAy of cells. These nests are often very numerous, 
and appear like villages from a distance. Jobson, in his His¬ 
tory of Ouinea, alleges tfiat they are often 20 feet high, and he 
states that he found them extremely serviceable in screening 
himself and his companions while engaged in the pursuit of 
antelopes and other wild game. The queen-mother of this spe¬ 
cies becdhies in the pregnant state of so enormous a sise, that 
her abdomen txceeds by two thousunil times the bulk of the 
rest of her bAi]^ When th^va are fully fitrmed, they arc ob. 
traded at the rate of 00 in a minute, or upwards of 80,000 in 

hours. • 

Of the butterfly tribe, of course, many beautiful species in¬ 
habit this far-spread continent; but as little is known ofasheir 
habits and history, and we would seek in vain to express by 
wor^s the splendid colours, the elegant and varied forms, quid 
the exquisite pencillipg by which tliey are adnn^d, we shall 
not here enumerate ifliy of the'African sjiccics : 

“ Nameless iu dark oblivion lliey must dwell,” 
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* except ia the minds of those who have studied their gorgeoA« 
hues in the illumined pages of m^ural history, or in those fhr 
T^ore brilliai^ of the book of nature's self, where the most 
successful effort of art is transcended by a feeble inaect'a wHg; 
—»for the xmagin^ion of the poet and the painter cannot boast 

"Amid tiicir gay creation hues like tliese.*' 

Several species of bee inhabit Africm. The banded bee (jlpis 
/(osciata) is an object of domestic cultivation ; and in {#nie parts 
of the country a particularly delicious honey is derived froit» the 
labours of this industrious insect. Wax is an object of consi. 
derable consequence in the commerce of Africa. 

Scorpions and centipedes, of enormous size and most forbid, 
ding aspect, lurk beneath the stones, or glide with nunien)us feet 
over the steril soil; and the poison of these creatures seems to 
exist in a stronger and more deadly state of concentration than 
in colder climos. Children frequently die from the bite of thc» 
scorpion in less than three days. In regard to the smaller do. 
mestic nuisances of the entomological class, #vc have few data 
from which to fbrm an opinion. We doubt not that dirt and 
indolence produce here, as elsewhere, <heir disgusting concomi. 
tants. Captain Lyon, however, observed, that, although bugs 
were numerous, there were no Heas in Fexran. 

We come now to the last class of the animal kingdom, called 
Zoophytes, These, Professor J ameson has elsewhere remarked, 
‘‘ although the lowest in the scale of animated beii^gs, arc yet 
highly interesting in the sublime |>lan of creation. Their num. 
bers exceed all calculation,—the minuteness of many species is 
such that they are not to be discriminated by the aid of our most 
powerful microscopes,—they form one extremity of the ztxologf. 
cal scale of magnitude, of which the other is occupied by the 
gigantic whale of the Polar Regions. The coraUreefl, rocks, 
and islands of the tropical seas, are formed by vefy minute zoo- 
phytes. These reefs, in some n^i^ns of the egrtA, have been 
traced for a thousand miles in lei^li, forty or hRy miles in 
breadth, and to depths sometimes unfhthomablS; yet they are 
the work of the most minute animus { 4 ! the creation. We find, 
too,«JBhole beds of rocks, even entire hills, of very old forma- 
tion, extending for bundles of miles, characterized by the^co- 
ralat:hey contain, thus proving that these animals also existed 
in countless *; •umibers in a former condition of our earth, and 
that then, as at present, they assisted materially in adding to 
the solid matter o£ the glob& Zoophytes, fVom the simplicity 
8 
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^thcir structure, and the geognustic relations of the rocks in* 
wTiieh they are occasionally found, appear to have been called 
xistence before the other classes of animals.*** * 

S e red cx)ral (Coratlxum nthrum\ of which ^ formed so 
^^utiful ornaments of female dress, and the value of which 
as an article of commerce is consequently great, occurs abun* 
cTantly along the coasts of Tunis and the shores of the Red Sea. 
It is of comparatively slow growth, and is never found in such 
splendid passes as tl^ madrepores. Light effects a powerful 
inHueiice cm its growtn. Thus, at a depth of from three to 
ten fothoms, it grows one foot in eight years; at the depth of 
from ten to Kfteen fathoms, the same length in ten years; at the 
depth of one hundred fathoms, the same length in twenty .five or 
thirty years; and at the depth of one hundred and fifty fothoms, 
the same length in forty years. It is also remarked th^ in ge* 
neral the colour is deeper and richer in shallow than in very 
deep water. The coral of Barbary is not reckoned so fine as 
tiiat of Italy or rrance.*''t* 

The common sponge {Spongia ojlicimlia) forms also an ar» 
tide of traffic aloAg some of the African shores. 

We shall conclude our sketch of African zoology by a brief 
notice of a dangerous uidtlisgusting animal {Filairia medinen- 
commonly called the Guinea worm. This gigantic para¬ 
site contrives, in a way best known to itself, to enter beneath the 
skin of the human race, especially that of the legs, whem it 
will remain for several years, attaining in the mean time to the 
enormous l^gth often feet, and to the thickness of a pigeon's 
quill. According to the place and mumer of its abode, it oc¬ 
casions pains more or lem severe; and in the more unfiwtunate 
* and disastrous instances,Vts d^ntinued presence is followed by 
\;^nvn]sions uid death. 

* Murray's Historical Account ol‘ Discoveries and Travels in 
Africa, vdl. ii. ik ‘171* 

+ Ibid. p. 4j^ 








